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MADAME ADELAIDE DE V. CHAUDEOK. 



THIS lady, who stands unsurpassed as translator of the now 
famous Miihlbaeh novels, is a resident (we believe, a native) 
of Mobile. Her father was Emile De Vandal, a teacher 

some disillusion in a country where teaching is regarded 
as one of the professions, and where intellect, education, and birth are 
principally valued as the "open sesames" of good society. Adelaide 
de Vendel was married early to Mr. West of St. Louis: he was a law- 
yer by profession. After his death, she resided in Mobile, where she 
contracted a second marriage with Mr. Paul Chaudron. Left again 
a- widow, she was compelled by misfortune to adoy.it her father's honor- 
able occupation, and being well ijualilied by her talents and accom- 
plishments, she assumed the charge of a seminary for young ladies, a 
position she still fills. 

She is known as an author principally from her translation of the 
"Joseph II." of the Muhlbach novels, and also for her compilation of a 
series of readers and a spelling-hook, during the late war. These were 
published in Mobile, ami adopted in Ike public schools of that city ; 
they are regarded as reallv excellent text-books. 

The '"' Hound Table," a journal not usually too favorable in its judg- 
ment of Southern authors, speaks thus of the translation of the "Jo- 
seph II. and his Court": 

" The translation of (Ills volume i-. unusual ly [>raisrivorthy. Koine small 
things might be said hy way of criticism, but we puss them in deference to 
its general superiority, A translator is to be tested by the success with 
wltieh the spirit of the original is preserved in the translation. To translate 
words is a simple task, but to re-embody the original work in its spirit in the 
translation is the work of genius, Madame t.-hiiiidron, to achieve this result, 
has dared to assume the rcsponsihllit'. of a free Iranslalioti, and has succeeded.' 1 

528 
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"Joseph II." was published miring Hie- war by the late S. H. Gcetzei, 
of Mobile, and was the introduction of the now well-known Miihlbaoli 
romances into the United States. 

Mrs. De Chaudron is much appreciated in the society of Mobile; 
she has fine conversational powers j an excellent meniovy, and a happy 
facility in imparting ideas and knowledge gathered from general read- 
ing; her fine musical powers make her an acquisition to any circle ; 
her xpiHiial-ila is decidedly tin: aeqiiifii.ion of foreign languages. 
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MISS KATE CLAIMING. 

MISS GUMMING hardly can be classed as a " writer " in the pro- 
fessional interpretation of that term, " Hospital Life in the Army 
of the Tennessee" being her only contribution to the literature of 
the country. 

Miss Gumming is of Scotch descent, and has resided in Mobile since 
childhood. 

" .Hospital Life in the Army of the Tennessee " was published by 
John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Kentucky, in 1866. Saye a re- 



"At the first glance over the title-page of this book, the reader will, 
very likely, form an opinion of it from the work written by Miss Florence 
Nightingale after the Crimean War. .'Hut Miss Cumming's book is of a 
very different character. Miss .Nightingale, confined herself almost entirely 
to her life in the hospitals at Scutari and its vicinity, and gave minute 
directions upon the subject of nursing the sick and wounded, the manage- 
ment of hospitals, and general clinical treadneal. Miss dimming aims to 
do more than this. She was constantly with the army in the held, received 
she- wounded in nearly every action, and assisted hi organizing the field hos- 
pitals in the memorable campaigns in Tennessee, Kentucky, and finally in 
■ ieorsrin, when the army was retreating, f-ae aas told the story in a plain, 
straightforward manner, ma.de up from the diary kept through the war; and 
lias presented a very fair history of the operations of the Western army 
under Bragg, Johnston, and I food. To the soldiers of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee, and to their relatives and friends, rhis book contains much that is 
interesting. An heroic woman leaves her comfortable Koine in the Gulf 
City, and offers her services as a matron in the corps of field-nurses. She 
devotes her whole time to the care of the del; and wounded soldiers, sees to 
the cleansing of their hospital wards, attends to their food, and often with 
her own hand prepares delicacies for those prostrate with wounds or burn- 
ing with fever. Hut she is not located in ;-><mie interior village, where every- 
thing is quiet, and food plenty ; her place is in the rich'. She follows the 
army in all its wanderings, prepares lint and provides stimulants when a 
battle is expected, and establishes temporary sick-wards in the first building 
to be bad, when the battle has heen fought and the wounded arc being brought 
in. For four years iiiss dimming followed this army-life, and every evening, 

625 
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after tlie iatigues of the day, spent a tew moments over her diary, recording 
tli c incidents that tra.ns|>ired around he;, 'all of which she saw/ to para- 
phrase the expression of Csesar, ' and a part of which she was.' 

"The hook is almost a transcript ol' that, field -diary. II. lias Lyon but 
little altered, and still Learn evidences of haste in some parts, as if the 
words were written just before star ting Cor OaUou or Atlanta, when the army 
was retreating; and of fatigue in oihers, as i ['jotted down after being all day 
ministering to the sick. But while some may complain of this crudity, if 
we may so call it, there can he no doubt that this adds very much to the 
spirit or piquancy of the Look. Tts main beauty is, that the words convey 
all the force and testimony of an eye-witness, or even of an actor in the 
events recorded." 
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LAURA S. WEBB. 

MRS. WEBB is "one of the many" Southern women who have 
■suffered much and lost their all by the war. For several years 
she contributed poems: and sketches to various papers, under the signa- 
ture of " Stannie Lee." Dr. W. T. Wehb, the husband of Mrs. Webb, 

fought gallantly as a private, a- lietttutiaiu, am) as captain, and was 
then surgeon in the 'r-evcnth Mississippi Regiment. He contracted 
consumption in the iiruiy, and died after the close of the war, leaving 
his widow wil.li three little children. ■ 

Mrs. Webb became a teacher in the Bt. Joseph's Institute, jMouiio. 
and in the spring of 18 OS published a little volume entitled, "Heart 
Leaves," to which the following Is the introduction: 

"Read not through prismatic light 

These sorrow-shaded leaves, 
For they are from a heart where oft 

The spell of sorrow weaves! 
Ko genius rare ri wells in the soul 

From whence these leaflets came, 
And the writer does not seek for them 

The laurel- wreath of tame. " 
Yet sometimes from these humble leaves 

There comes an inward moan, 
That wells from the depths of a bleeding heart, 

liy saddened memories torn. 
Like some deserted fountain, 

Choked by advancing years, 
The waters of that heart ooze out 

In silence and in tears, ,: 



THE HOME OF MISS EVANS. 

Whore the juiujIk of lliuu^lit i.l.iiLi Inflow the view, 
Are linked with flowers that bloom in the son], 
Down (liscj) vrhum I.h is wjlvcb of geriiud roll ! " 

Not lone; si.ace, we paid a visit to Miss Evans in her home, i 
of Mobile, it is a sweet, soidudcd spot, where thought can reve. 
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shine of joy, and weave into deathless garlands the jewels that glow in the 
brain anil the soul. All whisper of peace ami breathe of beauty around the 
home where Augusta J. Evans holds communion with her pen and soul. 
The enchantment that clusters arountl all thai belongs to lame, clings! 
thickly aboul the homestead which her pen has rendered classic forever. 

Previous to our visit, we had never met Miss Evans, and, as we. had often 
read and admired her works, it was with pleasure we wended our way 
through the gravelled walks that led to her dwelling. Our summons at the 
door was answered by a servant, who ushered us into an elegantly furnished 
parlor, where we awaited the appearance of Miss Evans. While sitting 
there alone, we noted the rare beauty of the paintings that breaf/wd upon 
the walls. They were master- works of master-mind-, that iia.d drunk deeply 
of inspiration, and had left the impress of their souls on the canvas that now 
glowed with life. But not long did we feast our gaze upon these glorious 
works of art, .for soon Miss Evans entered, and Umn we saw nothing but her. 
She advanced to greet us with extended hand and pieasant smile, and soon 
we ion nd ourselves conversing with her who has won the brightest wreath 
Hi' Southern fame. She was robed in an evening dress of pale blue silk, 
that suited well with her complexion of pearly whiteness. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine which pleased the most, her loveliness, the beautiful sim- 
plicity of her toilet, or her conversation. All harmonized, all suited, all 
charmed. 

There is no pedantry or all'cctation about her : she converses fluently, and 
the words ripple musically from her lips, as if they were the glad murmur of 
a happy heart. May she be forever blest, and happy; for though the "Sunny 
South" is blighted and darkened, and many of her trues:-, hearts are sorrow- 
ful and sad, yet may our gifted writer never feel her soul wrapped in the 

We spent a delightful hour in her company, and then, as we had other 
pressing engagements, we rose to take our leave. Miss Evans accompanied 
us to the outer door, and as we bade her adieu, as she stood there in the 
doorway, with the golden light of sunset bathing her fair brow, we felt that 
though, perchance, we were destined never to linger near her again in life, 
yet our soul would forever keep her memory green. 

Miss Evans is tall and queenly in. her bearing, graceful and swanlike in 
her movements, and there is a. charm ahtiut her manner that wins the heart 
at once. Her "eyes are thrones of expression/' and seem to burn with their 
glorious beauty down into the caverns of the soul. Hut the crowning beauty 
of that classic iiiee is written' on the brow, where the seal of intellect is 
impressed. 'Tis a fit resting-place lor the wreath that she has won with the 
genius of her soul. May no poison ever lurk beneath those laurel -leaves 
that twine with dewy freshness around thai beauteous brow ! Alas! how oft 
is the chaplet of fame given those who drink deepesioft.be cup of woe! 
But never may the chalice of bitterness be pressed to the. joy-wreathed lips 
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of Augusta J. Evans; may the night-time of sorrow never cling around h 
heart where the spell of genius lingers. 



Genius is a glorious, but yet a fearful gift— a gift that wreathes the soul 
with the sweetest ami most treasured liowers "f the heart, bathes them with 
the dew that welled from the deep urn of the soul, and causes that heart 
and soul, with all their buds of beauty and of hope, to twine with doauless 
grasp around an •radidy idul. Then for a. brief, glad while, Hashes of wild 
joy quiver through the deep chambers of the soul where the lire of geulus 
burns, and then — ask of the ashes of desolation that lie on the hearthstone 
of the heart. 

We have woven Miss Evans, her home and genius together, as they are 
one and the same, except the hfujht that so often withers i.he greenest wreath. ■ 
We will not link the bands of sorrow with the destiny that we predict for 
her. The hand of fate i« leave her brow unscathed. 

'Tis appropriate to link her name with that of genius, as she is the child, 
and her home the abodo of genius. And the place that her footprints have 
marked, the birds that have sung at her windows, the breezes that have 
kissed her brow and cheek, and the flowers that bloom round her home, are 
blessed forever by Ibe spell that Iter presence has cast. 

And though she may wander beneath the blue skies of Italy, and gaze 
with rapture on its glorious sunsets; though she may tread the sunny shores 
of France, and inhale the fragrance of its delightful clime; and though 
Switzerland, the land of beauty, may thrill her sou! with joy "in her wan- 
derings .from home," yet we know that '-backward, still backward," will her 
heart ever turn to her sunny- bri;;h.t home near the " .Mexican sea."' 
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MBS. ANNIE CREIGHT LLOYD* 

ANNIE P. CREIGHT, in 1863, published several short articles 
in prose and verse in the "Gulf City Home Journal," of Mobile, 
her first appearance in print. The editor of that journal, in alluding 

Lo Miss Cr eight's contributions, remarked: 

" Mi;---; Oivigbt has put in our Lands, with evident trepidation and timid- 
ity, several short papers. We saw some faults, lint, wo thought that they 
could lie remedied l>v a Utile encouragement, and we gave them to the pub- 
lic. We thought if wo would assist the bird to learn to fly, that it would fly 
very well after a while." 

And the editor truly prophesied, for sine;' that time Miss freight 
has made for herself quite a to-be-envied place among "Southland 
writers." Her first novelette appeared in the "Army Argus and 
Crisis," Mobile, and was entitled "Garnet; or, Through the Shadows 
into Light ; " which was followed by " Hagar ; or, The Lost Jewel," 
which we consider superior lo any of her published novelettes. These 
novelettes have had the honor of republication in the columns of a 
Mississippi paper, since the. close of the war. 

In the summer of 1.SG7, Mrs. Lloyd was the successful competitor 
for a prize offered by the "Mobile Sunday Times" for the best 
romance ; " Pearl ; or, The Gem of the Vale," being the title of the 
successful novelette. 

Miss Croiglit m:ls bom in Abbeville', South Carolina. : she is yet 
young In years, and with careful study and judicious pruning of her 
narratives will accomplish something worthy of herself and her coun- 
try. At an early age, Miss Creighl removed to Mississippi ; was edu- 
cated in Aberdeen, where she gradual ed in 18 "4) ; deprived of parents, 
she came to Mobile, Alabama, and shared the home of an uncle; in 
18(36, she was married to William E. Lloyd, and resides in Mobile, 
occasionally writing as a recreation. 

« Entrants from tier writings were acn id en tally destroyed. 
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MRS. E. W. BELLAMY ("Kampa Thorpe") has not, as yet, 
accomplished a great deal in the literature of her country, hut 
what she has published she has cause to be proud of. Her novel 
"Pour Oaks" was published by Oarleton, New York, 1867. The 
"Round Table," New York, under the impression that " Kara pa 
Thorpe" was of the masculine gender, thus, alludes to "Four Oaks": 

"This is a story of every-day life, in which sill the incidents arc probable, 
and, what is yet more rare, (he ehara.efcrs are ill] per Shelly natural. A num- 
ber of mail and women. :l;!:bring in age ibongb not, in station, arc brought 
together on terms of pleasant: a.eriuaint.a.ncesliin, and there is a more liberal 
allowance than usual of intelligent men and brainless nonentities, of sensible 
women and those torments of modern society, worn on of an uncertain age 
on the lookout for husbands ; ami although there are .no diabolical villains, 
there are mischief- make is enough to occasion unpleasant complications, 
which, together with mysterious miniatures and family secrets, combine to 
sustain an interest which the events of the story would not otherwise suffice 
to keep alive. 

"The scene opens in the pleasant town ofNethcribrd, where, after a severe 
round of introductions to the forefathers and relatives of the heroine, weare 
presented to a charming, good-hearted, and beautiful girl, a little spoiled, 
rather self-willed, and somewdiat too 'elf-reliant, lint so true and honest, so 
free from all the vices which attach to the fashionable and fast young lady 
of the present day, that we a.re gratehil to the author who awakens our in- 
terest for a woman eqaaMy endowed with vitality, modesty, and common 
sense. There is an absence of all romance about a life passed among such 
restless and ill-assorted people as ibrai the society of Ne'heriord, but the 
author has refrained from giving us any exaggerated or extravagant scenes ; 
he is thoroughly consistent and natural, and his imagination lias evidently 
been greatly assisted by pergonal observation." 

And a Southern editor and critic of experience (Major W. T. Walt- 
hall) thus reviews the book : 

"We have si.ihjeel.ed ibis volume to careful reading,— a reading much more 
careful titan we are in the habit of giving to any new novel. 

'' Wu confess having commenced ' 1'uur Oaks' with some nervous appro- 
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tensions — fear lest it might prove like too many books by Southern authors, 
which task tli o ingenuity oi' an indulgent reviewer to effect an awdnvard com- 
promise between candor mid charity in the- '.'_\ predion of his opinion. They 
have to be 'dimmed with faint.- praise.' or cased oil' with unmeaning pla.ti- 
tudes. ' Four Oaks,' we are happy to say, is not one of such books. Wo 
have read it through with continually increasing interest, and have laid it 
down with that paradoxically pleasant rearc-i. which busy people rarely have 
the luxury of feeling in niii-iliina,- a hook-- regret tliat it is elided. ' 

;i t -cashiering the temp tat ions he'd onthy the examples ol'somo of the most 
successful novels of the day, 'Four Oaks' is to he commended almost as 
much for what it is not, as for what it is. It is not a 'sensational' story. 
There is not a battle, nor a duel, nor a ghost, nor a murder, and but one 
pistol-shot in it. [We do not object to a reasonable use of these elements 
of interest in a novel, hut it is very refreshing to nice', with one that can be 
just as interesting without them. I it has no violations of the letter or l-he 
spirit of the seventh commandment — no sentimental apologies for vice — ■ 
no poetic idealization of acta and passion* which in the honest language of 
the Scriptures are called by homely names that would be inadmissible in 
elegant fiction. Without a particle of prudery or pretension, it is imbued 
with the very .atmosphere of purity -— purity not ■iii.ritjrufr.d. but taken for 
granted. To say that the author is a lady, i/nahi to be sufficient to make all 
this follow as a ma.ti.ei' of course; hut, unfortunately, some of the lady nov- 
elists of this generation have taught us a different lesson. 

"'Nor does the author of ' Four Oaks' delight in twisting and torturing 
hamau passions and feelings into agonies o!' strange attitudes and fantastic 
developments, Her characters are in en and. women, with loves, bates, hopes, 
fears, joys, sorrows, faults, and lollies, like those, of other people. 

"Neither is 'Four Oaks' a device for showing off the lenvaing of the au- 
thor. She shows the oiTects of culture, but not its processes. There is, per- 
haps, rather too much botany in one of her chapters, laic this is an exception 
to the general rule. 

"Again, 'Four Oaks' is neither political, polemical, nor philosophical. 
Thoroughly Southern as it is, the word ' Southern ' scarcely occurs ill it, nor 
is there anything said of patriotism, or chivalry, or the sunny South, or the 
peculiar institution, its locality is defined only by its general tone, spirit, 
and the language, manners, and usages of the people who figure in it. It 
has no theory to maintain, nor any ' mission ' to fulfil. 

! 'Tt is needless, however, to specify the negative merits of 'Four Oaks.' 
when it lias so many thai are positive. It is a story of every-day life. Its 
materials and its stylo are of the most unpretending sort. We are introduced 
in the early chapters into the society of a pleasant little circle of people in 
' the town of Aether ford,' on the ' banks of the. Ominihaw.' ami these people 
constitute neariy all the personages of the story. The heroine is far from 
being a model of propriety. She is- full of faults and foibles, which so me- 
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times provoke the friendly reader and make his interest and sympathy trem- 
ble in the balance for a moment, but she is sure to carry away, his heart in 
the end. Her education is lamentably imperfect when she is first intro- 
duced. She likes picnics and dancing better than books, has never read 
even ' The Lady of the Lake,' and ' The Burial of Sir John Moore ' is new 
to her; but she has a heart, and an honest one, and she is witty and beautiful. 
Herein, as we think, the author again shows good sense. We have a great 
respect for plain women. They often make admirable nurses, friends, mo- 
thers, sisters, and even sweethearts and wives for those who are indiJferc.nl 
about beauty, but they do not answer for heroine:; of romance. Even Jane 
Eyre has to marry a blind man. But Harry Vane is not only beautiful — she 
is bewitching in every sense. We may vow thai, she is unworthy of being 
loved, but she wins us hack in the course of the next minute, and binds us 
faster than ever. The progress of her character, and the quiet but steady 
growth of its improvement, are among the most interesting features in the 
book; and yet there is no parade made of it. The art of the artist is admi- 
rably concealed. 

" W'c have never read anything more thoroughly awl nual'oetedly natura! 
than the eh a meters, the conversation, and incidents of this nook. It exhales 
the very odor of the groves, the fields, the forests, and the ancestral homes 
of Virginia or the Carolina? ; and yet, as we have already said, neither Vir- 
ginia nor Carolina is mentioned. There are 1:0 tedious and elaborate de- 
scriptions oi' see n cry or nnniysr- of character : the touches '.hat set- them be- 
fore us so vividly are imperceptible. The humor of sonic passages is delight- 
ful. It must be a dull soul — totally insensible to mirth — that can read 
unmoved such scenes as the account of the iirsl. meeting of the Quodlibet, 
or that of Mr. Dunbar's courtship, or his prescription of 'earthworms and 
turpentine,' or some others that might be specified. 

"But it is in the love-scenes of ' Four Oaks' tiiat its chief charm consists. 
Trite as is the theme, it is still that which stirs most deeply the human heart. 
and has the most universal attraction for human sympathy. We have often 
seen its influences depicted with more power, hut never with so much of ex- 
quisite grace, delicacy, and fidelity, as in. this book. Without a particle of 
sentimentality to repel the most fastidious taste, it. unites all the truth aud 
tenderness of the sentimental school with the sparkle 0: the gayer and lighter 
sort, and touches of exquisite delicacy, which could proceed only from a 
woman's pen, and which may be appreciated, bill scarcely described or ana- 

" We forbear to say anything more in praise 01" ; 1'our Oaks.' What we 
have said is not said from a.ny undue partiality, for we know the writer only 
by reputation — scarcely even by name. We are sensible, too, of some faults 
in her book. It has, to a certain degree, that fault iron! which scarcely any 
lady writer — perhaps none — is entirely free: the fault of diffhscness. But 
then, there is this difference: the works of most womcu (and perhaps of 
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most rren too) would Ik: improved by reducim: them to one-fifth of their 
dimensions; in the case of 'Four Oats,' ivc could not possibly spare, more 
than one-fifth. There is sin artistic fhsiU in tlie Loo rapid introduction of 
characters in the beginning. The mind of the reader is confused, and one 
has to loot back for explanation, oltener than wo like in the hurry of novel- 
reading. 

"The sura of the who'd matter is, that ' Four Oaks' is the most dclii-htful 
book that we have read ibr a long lime. It is the very book to bo read aloud 
cither by tile winter fireside or the summer seaside, with one congenial lis- 
tener, or a circle of such listeners, and to leave all parties more genial, more 
happy, more thankful to the Creator for his good gifts, more charitable to- 
ward his creatures. It is very rarely that we could conscientiously recom- 
mend the author of a new novel to repeat the oilbrt, but in this ease we very 
much hope that ; Four Oaks' is only (lie beginning of a scries. 'Kampa 
Tiioi'|)e' has not mistaken her vocation." 

Mrs. Bellamy is a widow, and is a teacher in a seminary at En taw, 
Greene County, Alabama. Her essays contributed to the "Mobile 
Sunday Times" are beautiful a.nd elegant articles, and we imagine she 
is an ardent lover of " nature and nature's God." 

From her first book, one can judge that in the future something 
which the "world will not willingly let die" will bo forthcoming. 



A yUil'iUMt 'IDYL. 



When woodlands spread their denser sn 
And wheat is reap'd on sunburnt plai 

When apples blush for looking green. 
And berries ripen in the lanes; 



Or 'neath the shade the forest yields 
They seek them out some breezy nook ; 

When summer weaves her slumb'rous spcl 
Of dreamy murmurs, lulling care. 

Till Thought lies dormant in his cell 
To watch the castles rise in air; 

What voeal rover haunts the land, 
Uoaming nuown the dusty walks. 
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Or in the stubble takes his stand, 
And loudly of the harvest talks? 

From sylvan coverts far and near 

A name is called from morn till night, 
And questions asked in accents clear 
About the crop of Parmer White ; 

That vague, mysterious crop of peas 
The gleaners of the feather'd gown 

Are waiting eagerly to seize 

When " Bob " shall lay his aickle down. 

Bob, Bob White! where doth he dwell? 

And wherefore do they call his name? 
And who is he? — can any tell? 

Can any whisper whence bo came? 

Have any seen him on the hills, 
Industrious at the dawn of day? 

Have any spied him by the rills, 
Dozirijr the noontide hours away': 

Perchance- he h id;. in to Kale 

Who' did the deed without a name, 

Or that poor Will whose luckless late 
The twilight babblers oft proclaim. 

"A man of words, and not of deeds," 

lie dwells in an unreal clime, 
And takes his case in sunny meads, 

Unjostled by the march of time. 

In those fair realms beyond the stream, 
That parts the infant from the man, 

I see this farmer in a dream, 

With kindly eye and cheek of tan; 

A jolly wight, who loves his pipe, 
And knows the cunning speech of birds, 

But parleys o'er his peas unripe 
To teach his reapers human words. 

An echo from old Babyland, 

His name. aovo!.,i Uic vanish 'd years 
By summer breezes lightly fann'd, 

Brings happy thoughts bedew'd with teal's. 
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What tireless nunl/lcs throu;:!) the wood, 
What, rmfls round the, lml.> l .iliu<r sv>riiifT. 

By slopes whereon the stout oaks stood, 
And held the grape-vine for a swing! 

summer days! summer joys! 

That come not as they came of old ; 
Their charm still lingers in the voice 

Now piping from the sunlit wold, 

Wii pit 1 fore he blessings on the bird 
That warbles with such magic art; 

What time his "airy tongue" is heard, 
The past illuminates the heart! 



TRANSITION. 



How soon will end the Summer days ! 

Though thick ami green tin- ibre^t- leaves, 
Already Autumn's golden haze 
About the woods and billy ways 

A veil of tender radiance weaves. 

Oh ! what is in the Autumn sun, 

And what is in [ho Autumn air, 
Makes all they shine and breathe upon, 
Ere yet the Summer days are gone, 

Look so exceeding sweet and lair? 

E'en weeds, that through the Summer rain 

Grew want.on, and o'evtopyied the flowers, - 
Bude children of the sunburnt plain,— 
Bud out and blossom, not in vain, 
Around the Summer's faded bowers. 

For long ago the violets fled, 

The pansy elosed it* purple eye, 
The poppy hung its uncrowned head, 
And on the garden's grass-grown bed 

The lily laid her down to die. 

No more the roses hnd and blow; 
The lew late beauties that remain 
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Are togsed by rough winds to and fro, 
And all their fragrant leaves laid low 

And scattered by the hitter rain. 

Like some old limner's quaint design 

The sunlight's eh echo red play do lb. seem, 
And through tlio clusters On the vine, 
As through », goblet tilled with wine, 
Siifi, sitimmonng sparkles gleam. 

The red-cheeked apples thickly grow 

About the orchard's k'a.fy iuass : 
But when they hear the tempest blow, 
Through twisted boughs they sliding go 

And hide within the tangled grass. 

No more the partridge's whistle rings ; 

The dove her plaintive cry has ceased,— 
From tree to tree, on restless wings, 
The mock-bird flits, but never sings: 

The west wind locks an empty nest. 

All harmonies of Summer fail 1 

The vaulting insects cease to sport; 

The soags of bees alone prevail. 

The winged irailielUTs l.ha.t -ail 
From flowery port to port. 

Upon the hills and in the fields 

A few pale (lowers begin to blow ; 
A few pale buds the garden yields, 
A few pale blooms the hedge-row shields; 
Summer consents not yet to go. 

yellow leaf amid the green ] 

•-;.'; ;>iv-.agr- of llit; coming tail, 
Soon where your withered tent is seen 
Shall Autumn's gorgeous banners screen 

The incipient ruin over all! 

Though sadly to ourselves we say, 

" The summer days will soon be o'er," 
Yet who may tell the very day 
"Whereon the Summer went away, 
Though closely watching 
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Willi sailing clouds the heavens teem, 

That beckon like impatient guides. 

And like the gliding of a stream, 

Like thoughts that mingle in a dream, 

The cSu]:uiiof into Autumn glide;-.. 

She goes ! and leaves the woods forlorn ; 

Tor grief the birds refuse to sing; 
Bare lie the fields that laughed with corn 
But of each garnered grain is born 

The certain promise of the Spring. 



SHADOW-FAME. 

"Where be those old divinities forlorn 
That dwelt in trees?" 

Plea of the Uidmmtner Fmriez. 

The imagination of the pnei., says Madame do \M:X>'.\, lonns a link between 
the physical and moral world — by building upon that secret alliance of our 
being with the marvels of nature. From this " secret a- 1 Lance :; sprang the 
exquisite creations of the elder bards, divinities that dwelt within the envel- 
oping bark, and lived, suffered, and died wLih Li.e free, ofti'tmes walking 
abroad and communing with man. 

Those days are passed away : flic imprisoned hamadryads walk no more 
abroad, yet not altogether silent do they dwell within their homes of hark. 
The forests still whisper unto man sweet idyls of the soring, or sigh forth 
sad elegies of auiitmn, and still orchards yield their gracious fruits, and hide 
within leafy bowers "all throats that gargle sweet." Green boughs still 
throw soft shadows on the summer grass when the noon burns hot, aud wave 
a breezy welcome. 

The story of that memorable tree in Eden, so closely interwoven with 
man's destiny, is hut the beginning of the invimaey that has so long existed 
between mankind and the- children of the forest and the garden; as though 
(he trees had followed the " exiles of Eden " out ink) the forlorn and dreary 
world to shelter and sttstaia them —how often, in after-ages, to prove a most 
sure refuge in the day of adversity! Nor was this all; faithful monitors 
from a ruined paradise, with anus forever stretching upward,- they point 
man to the skies! Jndea's stately palm sheltered the wife of Lapidoth in 
peace while "the children of Israel came up to her for judgment;" but an 
avenging oak in the wood of Ephraiiu seized the rebellious son of David, 
and held him aloft while .ioa.b's three darts clove their way into bis heart. 
When Zacchens. in the press ami crowd of Jericho, wou'.d see the Saviour of 
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mankind, a sycamore lent its strong bant to this man "of little slut urn.' 1 
The fig-tree that withered at a word ho re testimony to Christ's divinity; and 
it- was under the shade of trees that he went out to pray when there were 
none to watch with him. 

[u attestation of tin; universal sympathy between mankind and the heaven- 
aspiring trees, the religious myths of all lands have- consecrated some tree to 
eternal homage. The ancient Hindoos, who believed in hamadryads, were 
accustomed every year to celebrate at great expense the marriage of the 
shrub Toolsea with the pejbie-gnd >;di.'_>.Tani, Tin' A'i ,■■-.- ■-.'■■■ Min.a of Lamaism 
has its heaven- bo ni Kaiii/iu, tfee, bearing fruit for the sustenance of the 
jAih.cn, spirits whose radiant bodies siiflici.'d l.bem fur light until i.'aey partook 
of the forbidden fruits of ,S/iim<i, the eartli. Ormuzd, (lie great principle of 
light and good in the Persian mythology, after creating the sky, sun, moon, 
and still's, fire, wind, anil clouds, and bidding- the mountains ri.se. called forth 
the tree limn, the first, in the vegetable world, the perfect type of all trees. 

The coffin of Osiris, stranded among the rushes of l.iyblos on the Phoeni- 
cian coast, found a safe asylum when the pliant reeds knit themselves 
together, and grew into a mighty tree, enclosing the murdered god. 

The Greeks hied their sacred olive, and their sacred fig-tree, and that 
renowned Dotlonian oak where the wood- pigeon whispered of hidden things, 
nay, the tree ii^elf had uttered speech, and even iis dismembered limb that 
ploughed the deep prophesied unto those early navigators seeking the Golden 
Fleece. And the Romans in their Firm Rii»uhj.< i U long preserved the mem- 
ory of that wild tig by the yellow Tiber, where the wolf no u risked Rome's 
twin founders. 

The rugged imagination of flic 8cnndinii.via.ns pictured the huge ash, 
Yiigdrasill, supposing the universe sending forth roots that: reached to the 
dwelling of the gods, the land of the giants, and the dreary regions of per- 
petual cold and darkness. At one of these roots was the deep well where 
wit and wisdom lie hidden. 

The Druids held the oak sacred, and never suffered one to be cut. It is 
said the cathedral of Strasbourg stands upon the spot where a tree grew, 
worshipped oy the rude tribes that dwelt along the Rhine. Haply it was 
the very oak to which the /.ealous .Boniface couragi.s>!i..ly laid the axe, thick 
with interlacing houghs, that furnished the great model of the intricate 
Gothic arches. 

islam never doubts the miracle of the acacia-tree, that suddenly sprang up 
in the dim dawn to veil the entrance of that, cave of Mount Trior, wherein 
the Prophet and Abu iSeker had taken rei'nge (.lie f.rsl, morning of their des- 
perate hegira. Nor less credible, according to the Arabian chroniclers, is 
the miracle of the groaning date-Lree of the mosque of Medina, disconsolate 
at the Prophet's withdraw-ill from its supporting trunk. Perhaps it was in 
grateful memory of this timely service and Ibis delightful flattery that 
Mohammed assigned to trees so conspicuous a roh in his fantastic paradise. 
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The date- 1 roe lie buried beneurb his pulpit, there to aw;ih: the iitiiil resurrec- 
tion, when it shall be. transferred 10 A! Ja.unet to boar frail: fof true believers. 

The beautiful faith of Bahylaud consecrates a mystic growth, which 
springs up in a midwinter nighi, abbiw with blossoms of ta.pcr-fla.me, laden 
with the fruits of t-jmtsi Ohms, and musical with the "bells of Yule." 

ihibbinical iiible avid monkish b. -lm : [h 1 have contributed to the fame of 
trees ; the rabbis aver that the true cross was made from a tree which grew 
from a slip of the tree of life brought- by Adam from Eden ; and the monks 
of Glastonbury affirm that the thorn of which, our Lord's crown was made 
was per petua tori in Fmgkind by Joseph of Ari.iriiith.usi when he founded the 
abbey in the Vale of Avalon. 

But the built of accepted history easts a h'11/.e of glory i'.rottnd many lion- 
orcd trees that need not the aid of fable to enhance their merits. What 
memories of valor ami heroic adventure do they reeord among the nations;, 
as though the hainadi-ynds bud stepped forth and stamped a psigc of history. 

^ivitxcrlaiid has her lime sit "Moral, and the long-vanished free of Altoi'f, 
under which Ted's little sou stood witii the apple on his head ; France has 
her two pear-trees of [vry ; Sweden her pine, of the- Luugsjo Forest, wdiere 
Glistavus Vasa found shelter; Knglam.l her l?oval Oak of Boseobel; America 
her Charter Oak and her Liberty Elm, mid the sad &.11U1 her "'Seven l'incs," 
breathing their odorous sigh? over heroes wlio died in vain. 

The great lime of M6rat was not standing there when the bold Duke of 
Burgundy led his forty thousand men one summer day before the gates of 
the little town, escaping when the battle was done by " dint of hoof." 

"Ilore Bnrjjnnil? iii'iiuaaThM lii-i tomblcas host, 
A bony liejp ilii'mi^li i-.ns i.>> remain; 
Themsolvea their monnmant." 

When, after three hundred years, the Rurgundians of the French army 
destroyed the ghastly " ossuary," what more lilting monument to the mem- 
ory of the victory patriotism gained over oppression win hi the Swiss have 
raised than this bror>d-s presiding tree? 

The tree of Altorf, wdiere Gemini 'fell stood when his father's unerring 
arrow clove, the apple on his head, is veiled in the mists and shadows of a 
vague tradil.bn, at. which the crilie frowns; hut it is sometimes well to culti- 
vate " a wise credulity." Who would forego the delight of believing that 
the tower of Altorf's public square, with its rude pictures of Toll's brave 
exploits, marks the very spot where the shadows played upon 1.1 ic trembling 
peasants, awiiiriiig the verdict of the Alpine bow. 

Wo monument rises wdiere the two pear-trees of j.vry died upon the field 
of glory ; but on that memorable day when Ivry, the obscure, hurst into 
immortal glory, J.l.enry IV. bequeathed these trees to fame, linked with "the 
white plnme of Navarre;" for here waa the rallying point he gave his 
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Doubtless the pine-tree (.if the T,uil;;~.jo Kofo-it. has long since vanished 
away ; it was already decaying when Custavus Vasa made his bed beneath 
its boughs ; but so long as Sweden reveres the memory of that young prince, 
who in the obscurity of the Daleearlian mines formed the hold scheme of 
liberating his country, so ion:* will she- cherish the recollection of the deeay- 
ing pine. Here did the wounded find bunted prince iind .-.belter three days 
and nights, while the Danish emissaries sought liiiu i:i vain amid the dwell- 

Consplcttous among ;lU the tree, of fame stands the .Royal Oak ol' Hoseobel, 

" Wlicvciii the yoi;n-.::r Charles abode 

Till all the paths wore dim, 

Anil far helow the Koimclhcad rode 

And hummed a surly hjmn." 

Of this memorable and unique adventure Charles himself has left an account 
in that paper attributed to him among the IVpysiau HISS, in M.iigdiilen Col- 
logo, Cambridge. This pollard o:d;, whereof the branches grow mi propitiously 
busliy and thieb, stood not within the wood of Boscobel, where the fugitive 
king bad previously passed a most miserable day, sore with fatigue, and wet 
with the September rain. Major Careless pointed it out from the windows of 
Pendrell's bouse, standing among several others in an open field. Thither 
came Charles and the faithful cavalier a.r da.wn, anil here they passed the woary 
day, Charles sleeping with his head in the Major's lap: while "going up and 
down in the thieko; of (.lit; wood, searching for persons who had escaped/' wan- 
dered the vengeful Roundheads. Nor is Charles the only monarch who, in the 
hour of need, found safety by climbing a tree, it is related of Louis VII., of 
France, that when the army lie was conducting to Palestine was attached at 
dead of night by the Turks, he climbed a tree while the battle raged amid 
darkness and disorder, escaping only at dawn to iiud bis caaip almost deserted. 

Charter Oak stands first upon America's list of renowned trees. It grew 
upon Wylly's Hill, now within the city limits of Ilaril'ord, where it was 
found flourishing in the perfection of its glory when the first inhabitant of 
the name settled on the hill, i'erhaps, as f.Wper supposes in the case of 
Yardlcy Oak, a deer's nimble foot scooped a hollow for an acorn, and the 
forest winds nursed it into vigorous growth, while mysterious nature, work- 
ing by unseen forces, formed the cavity at its root, where Andros never 
dreamed of seeking the missing parchment. 

The original Liberty Tree was one of a grove of elms in Tfoston, which has 
long since given place to bricks and mortar. The; inscription on its trunk 
brought it under the displeasure of the British, who cut it down in 1774. 
It has been characteristically recorded by a Yankee, that it furnished four- 
teen cords of wood. Hut the name it kindled the ISritish could nut ipiencli. 
Every town in "the original thirteen " consecrated a tree to liberty. A 
live-oak in Charleston was the rallying point of the South Carolina patriots 
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in the days of stamp-act excitement. Here did Christopher Gadsden raise 
his voice against oppression, and for tills very reason the live-oak shared 
the fate of the elm at J Jos ton. Sir I lenry Clinton ordered its demolition in 
1780. It is not said how many cords it yielded, but enough remained of the 
stump to furnish cane-heads, as heirlooms, and a ballot-box. presented to 
the "'76 Association," but which was unfortunately consumed in the confla- 
gration of 1838. 

How long shall Richmond's freven Sighing Pines whisper the story of 
that ''glorious day in June"? Yea, though, their branches wither and their 
trunks decay, their voice still will echo amid the ruins of a nation's shat- 
tered hopes, like that faint murmur of the multitude heard a I. nightfall in 
the Alhambra's haunted courts. 

" Old trees," says an English writer, " without the aid of au oracle to con- 
secrate them, seem to have been some of the most natural objects of that 
contemplative and melancholy regard which easily passes .into sit pers title us 
veneration." Erasmus eeuld not lie convinced tluit trees felt not the first 
stroke of the. axe; and Evelyn, who so revered the British oaks, says he 
could never bear the groans of a falling tree without a feeling of pity. How 
pathetically does he record .Ids vexation of spirit at the demolition of that 
"most glorious and impenetrable belly-hedge," at Saves Court, through 
which it was the Czar Peter's pleasure to ride in a wdi eel -barrow ! The 
" tongues in trees' 1 sometime-; bubbled unto deaf ears: the Vandal from the 
Baltic, to whom, in an evil hour, Evelyn lent his mansion, hart little regard 
for any forest-growth, save that he found well-seasoned under a carpenter's 
lumber-shed. 

The legends of oia.ssie antiquity are rich in (bat beautiful sympathy which 
man finds in nature. We rear! of the Babylonian mulberry, of which the 
fruit turned red with the blood of l.'ynunus and Thisbe; the bare almond- 
tree of Phyllis the forlorn, bursting into leaf at the touch of her late return- 
ing lover; and of that spiry group upon the tomb of Protesilaus by the Hel- 
lespont, that ever, as they grew tall enough to catch a view of Troy's fatal 
shore, shrank and withered ai the. sight. Therefore would it seem that poets 
have a prescriptive right to make them iVieml-. among the trees, and doubt- 
less the poets of every age and of every clime have been enamored of a 
hamadryad. We know that a laurel grew spontaneously upon the tomb of 
Virgil, or perchance some " light-winged dryad of the trees" planted it 
there, to die a martyr at the bands of the admirers of the Mantuan bard. 
And the Persians tell us the nightingales sing sweetest in the houghs that 
shadow .Rookuabad, where llafiz sat. 

In the grounds of Donning' on Castle, whence the "morning-star of song" 
sent forth his sweet music, to the world, an oak as late as the clays of Queen 
Elizabeth was known by the name of Chaucer's Oak. .In its shadow, it is. 
said, he wrote many of bis later poems, and to the memory of Edward and 
Philippa he left two green monuments in the "King's Oak" and the 
"Queen's Oak," which he named for them. 
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The thi'cc-pCiikc-t'L hid of laldon, above the town of Melrose, once nour- 
ished in its soil the tree under which stood Thomas of Ercildouji, poet and 
seer, while he- delivered h.is prophecies to a credulous people. This tree 
exists no longer; but the spot is marked by a stone that takes its name from. 
the Eildon Tree. 

Shakspcare conferred an immortality upon the mulberry he planned in 
his garden at Stratford that Trancis Oastrel.l could not take away. The 
infamy of this man shall endure as long as the lame of the tree he so ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Well did he deserve the execrations that followed him 
through the streets of ^hakspestre's native town. The mulberry shares the 
honor of Shakspeare's favor with a crab-tree on the roadside from Stratford 
to Bedford. The reputation of this town may be divined from its sobriquet 
of "drunken Bedford;" the ale brewed here tripped up the poet's liome- 
relurn.ing feet. and hi id him ion" in the shaduw of tin's tree to pass the, night. 
Heme's Oak, too, in Windsor Forest, owes tar more, of its tame to the airy 
creatures of the poet's brain than to the ['rightful spectre of the homed 
hunter that haunted there on winter nights. It was cat down in 1795 by 
the king's order, being totally decayed. 

Pcnshurst, in Keat, boasts of "H\r Philip Sidney's Oak," where the hero 
of Zutphen loitered hi the shade, mi miring those noble sentiments that beau- 
tified his life and were the ornament of his death. 

Pope, who did so much to improve the English taste in gardening, has 
not left his fame destitute of sylvan monuments, Seven miles from Wind- 
sor, in the village of ISinheld, was a uaat brick building, which England's 
great satirist describes* as his " paternal cell": 



A short distance from this house, amid a grove of beeches, stood one favored 
tree, where this forest-warbler, tw"««A»j)s mh let/mine jam-, won his early 
fame. It is represented s i -- a lum'c bare trunk, stretching forth one attenu- 
ated branch ; it hears the inscription, " Here Pope sung," cut in large letters 
in the bark, and for many years a.nnua.lly renewed by the care of Lady 
Gower, of Workingham. But the willow, the far-lamed weeping-willow of 

the Twickenham Villa, died of old ago in I Sill, H was a cherished lb Hing : 

a. hardy twig bound round some precious curiosity from a foreign land. 
Pope reared it in that renowned garden where he amused himself" planting 
for posterity," and this little twig from the banks of the ilosphorus sent 
forth its shoots all over England, and even into the gardens of the Empress 
of Russia. 

There is at) ancient forest on the banks of Onse, whither the bard of 01- 
ney often strayed, soothing bis melancholy in sweet converse with nature. 
Within the hollow of Yarkley Oak he would sit for hours 
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pondering the beauties of Kilwick and T)iuglebui-y, that he knew so well 
how to make " live in description and look green in song." Yard ley Oak 
was known for ages by the name of "Judith :" it is supposed that it was 
planted hy Judith, niece of William the Conqueror, who received the coun- 
ties of North:; m proa and Huntingdon for her dower. The fame that attaches 
to this oak threaten; to prove its destruction, and the Marquis of North- 
ampton, upon whose estate it- .stands, ha? horn obliged to threaten with the 
penalties of the law all [.hose who shall injure or deface it. 

An elm in the church-yard of ll.arrow-o.u-tl.ni- 1 l.ill grow* by a (cntib which 
is still known there as " .Byron's tomb." Here sal. the incipient poet in the 
happy school-days, "and frequent mused the twilight hours away." Thus 
he wrote of it years afterward, when bis heart yearned for the days that 
■ would never come again. At Newstead he planted an oak, witb which he con- 
nected his owa fate, and which he celebrated in verse when he found it pin- 
ins,' from neglect. 

Romance, too, has east her spell upon the gardens and the groves, and tells 
strange, delightful talcs of the hamadryads' power over men, of groana from 
hollow oaks, and trees that wither at the memory of horrid deeds. 

Abdcraman the Jusi, in the loneliness of his grandeur, turned from the 
pomp and magnificence with which he had surrounded himself at Cordova, 
to indulge, in the sha.de of his date-tree, sweet memories of Araby the Blest, 
the hind tor which his sou! was sick. 

Xerxes once stopped his vast, army to pay court, to a plane-tree, decking it 
with gold and gems and the gay fabrics of lac Eastern looms; and a Roman 
consul cherished a beech-tree under "which he slept, and often refreshed its 
roots with wine. This was a common practice among the Rinnans, and 
Caligula may have done, the same to that huge palm they called his "nest," 
where he was wont to assemble his para.sii.es, who could enjoy the luxury of 
the shadow and the bree/e, but into wdiose callous hearts the sweet lessons 
of benevolence taught by trees never found an entrance. 

Tionis le Debonuairo whiled away one pleasant hour, we may safely aPinn, 
planting the rose-tree by the church- wa lis of Heidelberg, forgetting the 
cares of state and his rebellious sons. Many long years after his broken 
heart had gone to its refuge in the Wand-tomb of the Rhine, his rose-tree 
continued to flourish and to bloom, — only a few years since it was reported 
as still vigorously climbing the church-wal Is. A rose-tree of the ninth cen- 
tury well may challenge credulity, but this rose would hardly smell as sweet 
by any other name. 

Neither the historian nor the traveller would seek for the holly-bush of 
Rosworlh h'ield, yet is there not the good old ijig'ish proverb, "Cleave to 
the crown though it hang on a- bush.'" to testily to the fact thai- Lord Stanley 
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did not find the crown in the mire, but saw it glittering in a holly-hush, 
where a peasant hung it wdicn it fell from Richard's head? This proverb 
was first spoken in I4S5, a ncl who wo si Id not rather believe it than all the 
histories ever written? 

On the borders of the elf-haunted forests of (lie Vosgos, a voice prophtfie, 
that could not apeak unto the dull ear of Charles, stirred this aspiring heart 
of the innkeeper's daughter. Far away the tumult of" battle raged over 
desolated France; near by her young companions pursued [.heir rustic sports ; 
hut Joan sat silent by the fountain, while, among the leaves of the lime 
bending over her, she heard tin.; A.rchangcis, Michael and Gabriel, promising 
victory. 

Tradition tells a fearful story of a hollow oak among the mountains of 
Merionethshire: the ferocious Giyndwr here hid away the body of the 
murdered Sole, until the oak groaned and drooped, under the. curse of its 
awful secret, 

"And to this day the pen.sn.nt still 

With cautions fear avoids the ground, 
■In each wild branch a spectre sees, 
And tremble? at each rising Bound." 

However the story of J an n MeOrea he told, the pine-tree is still standing 
near Fort Edward, though blighted by the memory of the piteous tragedy 
enacted in its shade. 

After these wild stories, how pleasant it is to fancy the dougSity Peter Stiiy- 
vesant issuing from his yellow brick bouse on gonial afternoons, to sun his 
silver-embossed leg of wood under the veteran pear-tree, while the smoke 
of the distant city curled over the frees in the " Uowerie Lane"! Haply the 
tree made a compact with Peter to stay and watch the city's growth. The 
companions of the orchard fled, dismayed and stilled by the march of im- 
provement that, gorgon-like. turned all to stone, but daunt! essly the peat- 
tree stood its ground, defying the stones that usurped the carpet of clover 
and grass at its feet, heralding the spring, as was its old-time custom, with 
fair white blossoms, and ripeni.eg every uiiLuui.ii fewer and fewer of the old 
Dutch governor's favo.r.it.c fruit, while the mighty city strode behind it. 

Who has not seen Cupid's foot-prints on a tree, the mystic- hearts and 
darts- -signs by which the ubiquitous little god may be traced even along the 
walls of doomed Pompeii. These sylvan grrlitii- mark that oiu'ious Crisis in 
a mini's life when ho- is prompted to study the language of flowers, and to 
make a confidant of a hamadryad. 

In i he garden of the Genera life, "the- house of love," as the mime signi- 
fies, the cypresses of the Moors yet stand : among them is the famous CVpres 
della Regina Sultana, where the fair prisoner of the harem held her stolen 
interviews with her lover, Abencerrages. It may have been by this very 
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tree that he took the Glial step in to Hie Sultana's balcony which brought a 
bloody death upon so many of his tribe. 

The ill -starred Duke of Monmouth earcoil upon a hoc in Nettle it ode Park 
the simple name "TTenrioha," a. touc't'ing monument to the lady of his 
love. Little he thought, while he shaped the letters, what a charm their 
iate would bequeath unto this tree. 

The melancholy Vanessa, at Marley Abbey, was accustomed to plant a 
laurel in her garden, with her own hands, to commemorate the visits of 
Swift. The garden is crowded with these witnesses of the double-dealing 
dean's perfidy. 

"All tinder the greenwood tree," memories of robber-life cluster thickly. 
In the lawless days of these mini, ;/»».-, .swii m-borum-. when the judges went 
on their circuit, they were accompanied by a. strong guard of armed men. 
A great oal- between Carlisle and Newcastle was long remembered as the 
spot where this cavalcade were .accustomed to halt for dinner. 

Kppiug Forest was so dreadeil a robber-haunt that no person dared pass 
through it alone. It lay to the north of .London, and near the eity bounds 
was the fainous Fairlop Oak, of which lac boughs stretched out so wide. 
Hero the Sunday fairs were held, and mountebanks and dancing-girls 
amused the idle crowd, while the denizens of the greenwood mingled un- 
known among ihein. Fairlop Oal: is not .now to bo found in Epping Forest, 
but in the church of St. Pa.nej'as, where it ibrms the pulpit. 

The oaks of Clipstoue and of Wclbeck Parks are linked with flic memory of 
Robin Hood. l.'lipstone J 'ark, the property of the Duke of Portland, ex- 
isted before the Conquest, and Eobin Hood's Try, ting tree, the gnarled 
Parliament Oak, is t,o00 years old. The Duke's Walking-stick, in Welbeck 
Park, is perhaps the tallest of trees, being higher Ihim Westminster Abbey. 
In the same park is the famous Oveenda.le Oak, with an archway through 
its trunk, once wide, enough to admit a carriage, bnt slowly and steadily 
closing up. Trees lake strange freaks sometimes, and we will no mote doubt 
the pictures of the widow by Napoleon's tomb, that, lca.ning on a stump, east 
his shadow on the sky, than we doubt the existence- of those enchanted and 
aerial Moors guarding the treasures of the Sierras of Spain. We know the 
eypress that was blown down on the estaie of Vespasian got upon its roots 
again, only because Vespasian was to be blessed with grandeur and pros- 
perity. 

Among those trees which kept open bouse, as it were, the Talbot Tew, of 
Taukersley Park, would permit a man on horseback to turn a.botit very com- 
fortably within its hollow boll, but I he ' ''■■.■■■'■■ '■■,/■', ■■■'■■' '■■„/.■, r ■ .■,■■■ ,■■■■'■■■'.' surpasses this 
by ninety-nine horsemen ; whether Queen Joanna and her one hundred at- 
tendants could comfortably turn, aboni. within the bark of that hospitable 
giant of Mount. /F.tna, where they were sheltered from the rain, it is hazard- 
ous to declare. It is certain that not quite one hundred years ago a little 
hut was built within its enormous hollow for the accommodation of (hose 
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engaged in gathering and preserving the chestnuts. Tin; Sicilians call thin 
"the oldest of trees," ;md an there Is no jxiasiLtiLity of estimating its age, 
they run little risk of <;o n trad i;:l ion. Movertheless, the. Tsgui.'. and wavering 
belief excited by this as-eriimi lades liueriy away in lluj shadow of the dx, 
thousand iiai.r?, M, Deeandode jissigns to the cypress of Sama Maria deTcda, 
near Oaxaca. The Tre-A dandles might iiavo dwelt beneath its boughs in 
the days when Jan-bon-Jan ruled the Genii. T-Tnd the sloe-thorn, which 
took root and bore ii-u.il- in the shepherd's breast, belonged lo this era of mar- 
vels, the Archbishop of Tarrji.g.ai lui.fl not (ostiiied hi vain to the truth of 
the only story of the trees at ivhieh credulity grows restive. 

The reverence ibr aged trees is not confined to the Philippines, though all 
do not believe them to be the chosen abodes of ancestors. It has been the 
amusement of the learned to count the rings in triinsvorse sections of trunks, 
and all the world listens and applauds. To be really venerjiblc, a tree must 
reckon its age, not by years, but centuries. After '\l_. DeeandoHe's statement, 
one will readily believe that the cypress exceeds all trees in longevity. A 
cypress in the garden of Chji.pnltepee is considered by Humboldt to be up- 
wjnxl of 5,000 years old. The cypress of Boimria, in I.ouibardy, sinks into in- 
siguiiicanco before these veterans of Mexico ; it is only 1,90!) years old, but it 
lived in the time of Julius C;esar, and Napoleon himself turned out of his 
way, when he made the road of the Simplon, to avoid interfering with it. 
A. yew at Brabiim, Kent, is computed to have seen 3,0(10 years, and one at 
Fortingal, in Scotland, very nearly as many. But as long as a stamp stands 
upon Lebanon or Olivet, it can never be true that our reverence for aged 
trees is in proportion to the yc;ns they number. The "glory of Lebanon" 
is reduced to twelve gigantic cedars; "their great age/' sjivs an American 
traveller, "is strikingly apparent in their gnarled ami time-worn trunks." 
The best authorities are agreed, that this grove, which is found at Bisharri. 
nearly opposite Tripoli, contains the original growth of Libanus, of which 
Isaiah spake so eloquently. The praise of the prophet is all-sufficient for 
then' fame, but the Arabs of the Mount tell many strange stories of miracles 
enacted in their shade, and the petly vanity of mart has col away the bark 
in many places, and scarred the white and fragrant wood with names. 
Isaiah's Mulberry-tree, which is supposed to mark the spot where be was 
sawn asunder, stands, or did once stand, at the end of the causeway built 
across the mouth of the Tyropteon. thai, deep ravine which intersects Jeru- 
salem from north to south. 

The olives of Gethseinanc are eight in number, enclosed wd thin a wall 
and strictly guarded. In the shadows of this .sacred grove, where Christ 
uttered his sublime and touching prayer, there comes a vision of that Tree 
of Life the bolee ed disciple beheld on the Isle of Tatmos: " and the leaves 
of the tree were ibr the healing of tire nations." In the New Jerusalem 
there shall not lack man's pleasant companion ol" the garden and the grove. 
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MISS CRUSE is a native of Huntsville, Alabama, one of the most 
beautiful and hospitable little cities of (lie "Southland." Charles 
Laninan, in one of his volumes, thus alludes to this little city: 

"It occupied an elevated position, and is hemmed in with high hills, from the 

summit of which it present-; an uncommonly picturesque. a| ipearance 

It is supplied with the best of water from a mammoth spring, which gushes 
from a rock in the centre of the town ; and this, with the array of from one 
to two hundred saddle- anises which are dady collected around the county 
court-house square, ought to he mentioned a.s among the features of the 
place. But on heermiiug acquainted with the people of Huntsville, the 
stranger will And that they arc the leading character. ,; 

This was mi an'c-hi'llim- view, vet in this latter particular the people 
are not changed. The Cruse family are from Maryland, and one that 
would take position anywhere- for their refinement and peculiar spright- 
linesa of intellect. Sam Cruse, as he was universally termed, Miss 
Mary Anne's father, was a man of great probity and manliness of 
character, one of the first citizens of Huntsville. In the person of 
Mr. William Crnso, an odd old-bachelor undo. I.ho town of Huntsville 
will long remember an unfailing fond of witticisms and quaint pecu- 
liarities which will render Ids memory delightful. "Billy Cruse" was 
a curiosity, an oddity, a genius, but leaving his fame, however, entirely 
to tradition. 

Miss Cruse, even at school, began to di.-iingutdi herself', by the stu- 
(Housness of her deportment and the rapidity 'with which she acquired 
her tasks. Even then the germ of the future authoress might be dis- 
covered. She frequently indulged in poetic flights when very young, 
in which the partial eye of friendship found buds of future promise, 
though I believe she has not in maturer years given any of her poetry 
publicity. She is highly cultivated and a. fine classical scholar. She 
is a woman of warm friendships, rather secluded, however, in her tastes ; 
lavishing her sentiments upon a choice few, of great uprightness and 
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enthusiasm of character. It was in part through her exertion and 
earnest work in the cause that the Sunday-school and Church of the 
Nativity, at Huntsville, have increased in numbers and usefulness. 
Her books, entitled " The Little Episcopalian," and " Bessie Melville," 
a sequel to the former, show the beauties of religion, are pleasingly 
written, and were and are very popular among Sub bath -school scholars 
and children of a larger growth. The writer acknowledges to have 
read those volumes with pleasure and profit not many years ago. 
These talcs were written more especially for the Sabbath -school of the 
Church of the Nativity. 

During the "war," when Hunts ville was occupied by Federal troops, 
Mr. Sam Cruse was one of the old citizens who was sent to "Dixie" 
on very short notice, because he loved his Southern country too well 
to declare himself against it. We believe Miss Cruse accompanied 
him, and they were " refugees " for many months. 

Since the close of the war, (1866,) Miss Cruse has published her 
most ambitious work, " Cameron Hail : A Story of the Civil War." 

"A story," the author modestly tells the reader, "which was completed 
before the termiiiiuion of the war. the resuU-of which, so different from our 
anticipations, seemed ii ! : first to necessitate a change, or at least a modifica- 
tion of many of the opinions ami hopes confidently expressed by some of 
the characters. Upon reflection, however, it was decided to leave it as it is; 
a truthful picture, as it is believed to be, not only of the scenes and events 
which occurred inimedhiiely :i n ounl the author's he;ne, but also of the inner 
thoughts and feelings, the hopes and expectations, in a word, the animus of 
the Southern heart," 

And "Cameron Hall," which we are pleased to say was a success, 
is, as the author says, " a work belonging rather to truth than to fic- 
tion, — a claim which will be acknowledged by thousands of hearts in 
our 'Southland.'" 

The "Round Table," a New York journal that is not at all partial 
to anything from the South, and not near as consistent and reliable a 
"Review" as the " Nation," the latter being very .Radical in politics, 
but just in literature, attacks " Cameron Hall " in a very savage man- 
ner. It says : 

"To any one who is-al. once a rebel and an Episcopalian, we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend ' Cameron I Tall.' rt is hard to decide where lo commence 
enumerating its undesirable charaeieri sties. Perhaps the most apparent- is a 
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preternatural long-windedness," (And the 'Mtound Table" continues at some 
length.) 

'•Cameron Hall" would be improved by judicious pruning: (hero 
is too much of it — yet it is so pure and fresh. To read it after reading 
a sensation novel, is like getting up early in the morning ; it was very 
hard to start, and awful dull and sleepy to dross in the shuttered, dark 
room ; but once up and out, how fresh and pure and sweet I There 
is something so earnest and unsullied in it. 

Miss Cruse, like all Southern women, was a loser by the war; but 
she wasted no time in idly repining, and is teaching i.lie " young idea 
how to shoot" in her pleasant home at the foot of "Monte Ratio." 
And she is appreciated and loved, quietly going on the even tenor of 
her way. 



THE WAKING OF THE BLIND GIRL BY THE TONES OF THE 
GBAND ORGAN. 

"Have you ever been to ftwiwv.rland., Charles? " asked Uncle John. 

" No, sir." 

"Then it will be worth while for you to go with us. I will tell you, 
Charles, and would have wid you before ; but 1 don't want Agues to know 
what she is going for, ?inee sui-prisc will add to her pleasure. In the quiet 
old town of I'ribourg there is a cathedral containing an organ which has 
but one superior in Europe, and an organist, whose lnarwllons execution is . 
quite as wonderful. It is the only pleasure that I know on the Continent 
that can he enjoyed by the blind as mueh as by those who can see; and I 
am especially anxious that the child, who has been disappointed in being 
able to recover her sight, should at least enjoy that. Were it not for this, I 
would go home iit the next steamer." 

They reached I'ribourg early in the afternoon, and TTnele John was 
rejoiced that they had a.t hist arrived a.i: their dusti nation, and he determined 
to remain there until Agues should be thoroughly rested. 

As they drove rapidly through the streets, Charles saw enough to excite 
his curiosity, and make him anxious to study in detail the features of this 
singular-looking plaec. Its situation is most romantic, the town being 
divided by iniau.'ase ravines, spanned by bridges, two of which are suspen- 
sion bridges, the only link to bind this quaint old town to the present. 
Everything else seems to belong to the far-distant past, and is black with 
the smoke, and dust, and mould of age. Upon one of these bridges Charles 
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stood, anil looked with wonder into the ravine below, where men looked 
almost as small as children. The bridge is said to be as high above the 

street i.i 11 der ncath it :«s the precipice of Niagara., and it certainly seemed to 
our traveller to he a dizzy height. lie was so absorbed that the gathering 
clouds failed lo al'.rael his aiieniion, when all at once lie was aroused by the 
large, heavy drops of rain. The storm came as suddenly and violently as 
only it can come in mountain countries, and by the time he reached, the 
hotel it was pouring in torrents, wit.li severe thunder and lightning. 

He found Agnes asleep upon the sofa, and Uncle John watching her 
anxiously. 

"I am uneasy about her, Charles," he said. "She was so bright and well 
at Ohamouni, 1 thought that the Mwiss aii: wa~ going to work wonders for 
her ; but to-day site has been more languid than I have seen her since she 
left home." 

"Thai, is nothing. The child is tired, and a few days' rest will make her 
as strong as ever." 

"livery thing is adverse to my plans Ui-niglit, Charles,' 7 said Uncle John, 
going to the window, and looking out at the pouring rain and the flooded 
streets. "The rain and her indisposition combine lo upset a favorite project 

"What is that, sir?" 

"It is an old. man's whim, which T know will excite a smile, even if it 
docs not awaken a doubt with regard to my sanity. For days I have been 
indulging a pleasant sort of dream about taking bev asleep to the, cathedral, 
and having her awakened by Unit wonderful organ-music. It would be such 
a delightful surprise i.o the child ! You don't know how much I dislike to 
give up the idea," 

"The plan is rather impracticable, sir, 1 ' answered Charles, smiling, "espe- 
cially on such a night as this." 

"Her condition, Charles, alone, renders it impracticable. If I were cer- 
tain that she was only tired, ami not. sick, 1 would not hesitate to try it, for 
I know that i couid protect her from the rain." 

"Why not wail until to-morrow night, as we are to stay bore some days?" 

" llecause the organist will not play again, either to-morrow or the next 
night. He is a professor of music in Heme, and only comes here on certain 
nights in the week to play for the benefit of travellers, for many lovers of 
music come to "Fribourg especially to hear its wonderful performance. 
Besides, T want Agnes to hear the music before she knows what I brought 
her here for," 

"How is she to get to the cathedral?" 

The rain had temporarily ceased, and Charles said, .if they would go at 
once they could perhaps reach tin; cathedral before it rained again. 
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rt was very dark when they went into the street, :i.ml the feeble light .of 
the lantern was almost quenched in the surrounding gloom. Uncle John 
carried Agnes with, gentleness and dexterity, 1-h at showed he- knew how to 
take care of her. When they reached (lie- cathedral, ihey found tile doors 
not yet opened, and t.hey were compelled to stand and wait. As one and 
another were added to ■lie waiting- group, they iiin Jii-rL with womlor and curi- 
osity upon the foreigner witli his singular burden ; but, unconscious that lie 
was the olijeel, of interest or remark:, lie leaned against the heavily carved 
portal, and in his anxiety to keep Agues from being awakened, he forgot all 
else. Presently the crowd gave way to a man who approached with a lan- 
tern, and motioning Undo John aside, he swung open, tlie heavy doors. All 
was black darkness within, except- that, in the dim distance Uncle John and 
Charles saw one feeble ray. which tiny followed, nntii they found it was the 
sexton's lantern, hy the light of which he was seating persons- in the other 
end of the church. By decrees, their eyes hecamc accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and look-in;? around arid shove them, where two or three glimmering 
lights "betrayed the position of the organ, they selected a seat at a proper 
distance. 

It was a strange- audience that was assembled in the Fribourg Cathedral 
on that stormy night -men and women, ami one blind child; some from a 
distant continent- beyond the sea; from Britannia's Isle; and others who 
were horn and reared in the same old town which had singularly enough, 
produced the sweetest of organs and the most gifted of musicians. There 
they all sat in the stillness and darkness of midnight. Scarcely a whisper 
was heard, and a reverent silence pervaded the assembly. 

Presently the deep, trembling notes of the organ broke the stillness, and 
deeper, and louder, and more tremulous Ihey grew, until it was difficult to 
believe that the rushing wind, of which it was so wonderful an imitation, 
was not sweeping wildly through the cathedral aisles. Uncle John felt a 
thrill pass through Agnes's frame as she sprang up and called aloud : 

" Uncle John ! " 

He clasped her hand tightly, and whispered: 

"Here I am, Agnes." 

She wassalisiied. She knew not, cared not where she- was, or bow she had 
come there.' she kiw.\v that Undo John was with her. and that she was lis- 
tening to her own dear organ, and she was happy. 

The strange performance went on. Thunder, lightning, wind, and storm 
exhausted themselves in wild unearthly music, and then died away in a strain 
so sweet and low that it might almost have been mistaken for an angel's whis- 
per. Quicker and quicker grew the throb of the childish heart, and tighter 
was the grasp with which she clung to Uncle John, but she did not speak. 
It was a double spell that bound him, tor he heard the music through Agnes's 
ears and felt it through her soul. Sometimes its crushing power made the 
stone walls tremble, and then gradually the slri/m wandered farther and 
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farther away, until all that «m left was a soft, sweet echo, so pure and so 
distant that it might have been awakened in the snowy bosom of the far- 
away Mont Blanc. 

At length there was a long pause: artist and instrument seemed alike to 
have exhausted their wealth of harmony. Uncle John's hand had grasped 
Agnes' s shawl, when there stole through [he gloom such a strain of heavenly 
sweetness that his outstretched arm was arrested, and though he was not un- 
familiar with this strange music, still he listened in brca.thless wonder, as he 
had done the first time that he ever heard it. 

Sweeter than the softest flute if .(baled through the air, and presently 
another strain was intenyoven with it — a liny, subdued, liquid tone of the 
human "voice, that blended with eai.'.'a organ-note the most exquisite harmony. 
It did not strike the car; the listener knew not that it reached the heart 
through the medium of a bodily organ; it seemed lo melt and flow at once 
into the very soul. 

Agues was very still ; she clung closely to Undo John, and scarcely dared 
to breathe. 

At length it was all over ; the last note died away, and they waited, bat 
in vain, for another awakening. Presently a soft whisper said: 

" Uncle John, come close." 

He leaned down, and she asked, softly: 

: ' Uncle John, is it heaven?" 

lie did not reply, but the tears sprang to bis eyes- -tears of pleasure at the 
thought that be should have given her so much happiness. 

The audience quietly dispersed. The storm was over; the elements had 
ceased (heir strife, as if to listen, and the spirit of sweet pca.ee had been 
wafted upon the wings of that musicuutil it seemed to rest upon earth, and 
air, and sky. 
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LILIAN T. ROZELL was bom in Kentucky ; her parents were 
"Virginians, and were both fond of Poetry and Music. Hence it is 
not difficult to conjecture whence the daughter's genius, for at the 
parent fount her young soul quaffed. Her love of nature, of the 
beautiful, the grand and weird, was muni tested at an age when most 
children think of toys and sweets. When a little child, she delighted 
in oratory, in climbing some elevation and imitating speakers site had 
heard, in either prose or verse ; and when not Teaming the shades of 
moss-haunted woody places, she loved to fly a kite and to shoot a bow 
and arrow. From these early years she was a poet, for of all features 
of nature's glory, the clouds always furnished her more exquiaite en- 
joyment; and the study of astronomy and natural philosophy dispelled 
so many fond illusions concerning the mystery of the clouds, that she 
almost, regretted knowledge, and looked back on ignorauce tlien as 
bliss. 

All of Miss Eoze.U's family are of a melancholy, sensitive, musical 
temperament; and she is not sanguine, and is often and suddenly the 
victim of most depressing melancholy : in this particular she is said 
f Byronie, if not his counterpart in genius. 
; that Miss Eo/ell has never had the aid of a large 
library, or the advantages to be derived from literary groups, but 
worked in silent gloom and isolation without help or practical aid, 
her verse cannot be expected to be of a very hopeful strain. 

The death of her father caused a change in her prospects, Inasmuch 
as it was the reason for the shortening of her school-days ; but she 
expects to study all her lifetime — not always to sing her lays like the 
mountain streams, but aim to mount higher and higher. 

It was after her futher's death, when everything seemed dark indeed 
around the young girl, J.liat she wrote Iter first verses, ami the subject 
was " Night." She was in her sixteenth year when the first publicity 
was made of her poems. Colonel M. C. Gallaway was her "Fddus 
Achates." That true-hearted gentleman was the first to offer the 
young poetess and orphan a sympathetic hand. Her maiden effusions 
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appeared in the "Memphis Avalanche," under the mm deplume of 
"Zena Clifton" 

Miss Kozell was married in her seven teenth year to Mr. Messenger, 
editor of a newspaper at Tuscumbia, North Alabama — a man of 
.strong, clear undi:rs(amlitig, blameless as a man and as a politician, 
He died in 1865, four years after their marriage, leaving his young 
widow and one son. 

During the war, when the Federal troops plundered Tuscumbia, 
they took a journal of manuscripts, principally lyrics, belonging to 
Mrs. Messenger, General Dodge tried to recover it, bat did not succeed. 

Mrs. Messenger has contributed many beautiful poems to the 
"Louisville Journal/' Memphis papers, and "New York Home Jour- 
nal." Her most ambitious poems arc lengthy, narrative poems, yet 
unpublished. One of these poems purports to be an epic, and has for 
its subject "Columbus the Discoverer." The theme of a second is 
"Charlotte Cor day ; " and " Penelope, the Wife of Ulysses," is the 
subject of a third. 

Mrs. Messenger is a very sweet and earnest poet; and I verily 
believe, had she been in a Northern literary clique, with all the 
advantages to be derived therefrom, she would now be a particular 
star in the firmament of poesy. 

She is yet in her youth ; and, with a desire to become a worthy con- 
tributor to her country's literature, to be recognized as a devout 
worshipper in the sacred temple of the .VI use-, she- must succeed. Says 
she: "If I can aid in soothing any hearts, or help to inspire noble 
ambitious souls, it will be a sweet reward." 

Mrs. Messenger possesses good musical talents, and has fine talent 
for landscape painting. "Next to being a, great poet, 1 should love to 
be a glorious painter," says she. 

Mrs. Messenger's home is in Tuscumbia, a small town in the north- 
ern part of Alabama. 



THE OLD WHARF. 

AT PINE BLUFF, ARK. 

Bad, broken, and scarred, with a careworn look, 
It is never a place that a fliy might haunt, 

This brown old wharf, where the murky waves 
Forever in idle monotone chaunt 
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A story which seems but nothing sometimes, 
Save a. babble ol' foolish and quainl. old rhymes ; 
Like the broken fragments of winds that fell 
With .sweet spring, swept to her flowery dell. 

Or yet to their deep-toned caves, 
Whose soft bine gloom bath defied the sun, 
Rut the love-warm rays of the moonlight won. 

Sad, broken, and scarred, with its careworn look — 

And no one thinks it can ever be more 
Than the brown old wharf by the idle waves, 

With hurrying cloudlets passing o'er ; 
But I often think if those could speak, 
How its mummied secrets would crumbling break, 
And tell of the thousand steps that passed, 
(In a day near by, in a far-olf day, 
Which may never return, or which may be the last,) 

And whisper of ferewella again, 
That divided true hearts, ami severed true hands, 
When over the South and iu woet summer- lands 
Hung the fiery Cross of Pain. 

On the grim, gory mount of war it gleamed. 

And woman, the weeper, was mourning there. 

One farewell eLeaviag brave hearts and iu'a.vc hands, 

Ann l":i'.r- iTfcmed bound in the bands of prayer — 

But only seemed ; and the same' waves tell, 

By the old wharf brown, whatever befell, 

When their barks drew near, and others sailed out, 

Par off in the far-away ! 
Kvr-; :lii'tv are, yol gazing through time's dim gray, 
That is flecked with the gold of that dawning day. 

Four times and three, at the old wharf brown, 

With a cloven heart have 1 said good-bye, 
And my .secret left, and dreamed it the last, 
. While the slow sad waves oasscd on with a sigh. 
But once they bore off a form enshrined 
In death's dim dusk ; and on.ee they chimed 
To a marriage- bell, on a blue June-day; 
That, too, passed out in the far-away. 
A nd .1. so i ue i i in os fear thai. a. welcome, more 
Will never come back from the brown old shore, 
Though an army with banners of joy stood there, 
Where the phantoms of hundred farewells are. 
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ICONOCLAST. 

With the morn of hope, the; star of love, 
And strength of faith, man meets his life, 
And hears the gentle music-strife 
Of rainbow wings, and clouds that move 
With fleecy feet through light above, 

And songful winds that deftly leave 
Hints of a hundred sweets, which steal 
From sUv kissi;d dWro-s while 1.1 my kucipl 
In fin n- worship and softly breathe 
Halos of prayer theiv brows to wreathe; 

(jivinp; the days new melody, 
So that he calls life very good ; 
And curves in beauty's solitude 

Tail- forms of that divinity 

Which haunts his soul on land and sea. 

These idols of his fondest care, 

Close bound with golden bands of love, 

That all his noblr-r nature move, 
He places on the altars fair 
Within his soul, and worships there. 

Saying, "They're safe in beauty's dawn, 
Within this fane, — nor life nor death, 
Nor any mist that sorrow hath 
Across this radiance shall be drawn 
To blot one star from out my morn: 

"Here 'mono; my idols I will dwell, 

.Nor iiutd'it of fear shall e'er intrude ; 
Earth shall not touch my solitude, 
While sighs of love that softly swell 
Just sway my temple's silver bell." 

But then a something men call fate — 
Pro-haps creation's negative — 
Shadows the temples where they live, 
Breaking them with its hand of hate, 
And death and woe within create. 
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Anil while, this dark leonocbist 
Doth every idol break or mar, 
"Too many images there ace 

Fur perfect light," says Faith at last; 

'■' Go leave thine idols with the past." 



DK^fAL. 

The myrtles flushed like ft crimBOn snow 

From an evening crimson c'.oml. 
And a dew-lipped rose lm.lt' bveiithed aloud, 
"J will ki-s thee, kiss ikec, sweet: 
Then in thy veins will a magic flow. 
And thou shalt forever, over know 
Of beautiful mysteries here that meet 
In the silken folds of my heart, 
The same which fill the earth with mist 
As they softly come and go." 

But I answered, "Nay, I have mysteries more 
Than the luimn.ii tongue can tell: 
They have built me a sorrow-home full well, 
And I'll none of Ihce, lest (here may be 
One thought less for my loved one gone, 
Gone forever from me." 

The sweet stars came to the dusky gate 

Of night, and they whispered low, 

" Come out unto us ! Come, bathe in the glow 

Of a soothing, subtle fire I 
With our golden wine we wait, we, wait, 
That thy soul may drink and evermore hate 
The old carl! i fieri: w : iieb batb bred thee woes, 

And thon be lifted higher. 
We've tow'rs of gold, and kingdoms of light, 
Wbere sill things plcsi-iiinl.csi. lie, 
To loosen the fetters that fetter thee: 
And never has blown (he breath of a blight 
O'er our seas of magical flame ; 
And hallowed mysteries, just the same 
As those wbich link the rose's heart 
To sea and sky and our burnished hills, 
3Friy hettl Ihce yet, and thy soul, pi/i-jiloxt, 

Ce freed from bum.'in ills." 
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But I said, " Not ao ; for I will not drink 
Of your wisdom's golden wine, 
Lest I lose one thought of a love divine 
That's gone forever from me; 

For T scorn iUi he.yus iinri depths that: win 
One thought from the thoughts I. nurse for him 
Now gone forever from me." 

A memory pale came unto my soul, 
And folded its wings, and said, 
" pilgrim, if now with me thou 'It wed, 
I'll feed thee on fragments sweet 

UC beautiful hopes, and the bits lit' wings 

Of thy broken dreams, 

And echoes dim of the murmurings 

Of a lost love's silent iips : 

I'll fan thee to rest with sleep's soft sii;'t, 

And thou shalt glide o'er a mystic deep 

At last to a day gone by, 

Whose light, was t.lie light of his love-lit eye — 

And his smile slia.ll encircle thee." 

And J said, "Ah. yes. with thee I'll wed; 

But not with an angel e'en 

Would T stay one hour, if it uame between 

My love, and my loved one dcsi-d ; 
And in my grief) like an autumn-leaf, 
i could crush and scorn all things that win 
One sweet thought which I nurse for him 

Now gone forever from me I " 
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SARAH E. PECK. 

MRS. PECK Las, since the close of the war, contributed many 
interesting sketches to the literary journals of the South; and 
principally excelled in sketches for children— writing like a good, 
true mother. 

Sarah Elizabeth Peck is a native of Morgan County, Alabama. 

"8hc is .industrious, knits and read> by day, ;ind reads and knits by luah.!.. 
Her husband and children ai'e as ofi.cn cntei'laiued by tli.e music of her sew- 
ing-machine as by tiio reading or recital of some )tcw story." 

Mrs. Peck was educated principally fit Columbia, Tennessee. She 
was eminently sueces.-ud in drawing ami painting, as well as in taste- 
fully modelling figures in wax. Several years previous to the war, 
while in wretched health, confined to her room most of the time, she 
amused the tedium of her confinement by making extracts from her 
readings. These she arranged alphabetically under d liferent heads. 
The title was, "A Dictionary of Similes, Figures, images, Metaphors, 
etc." She has been engaged for some time in preparing this work for 
the press. Says a friend of this laity, alluding to this work : 

"This is truly ,111 eclectic work. Tt is too largo for a bouquet ; shall I say 
that it is a garden into whose rich soil she has n'a.ns;i!a;i!ed the choicest 
cuttings of the most celebrated rosaries?" 

Mrs. Peck's home is near Trinity Station, on the Memphis and 

Charleston Railroad. 
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IS the eldest daughter of Prof. N. M. Heiitz and Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz, and was born at Chapel Hill, N. C, in the year 1829. At 
the time of her birth, her father filled the chair of modern languages 
in the University of North Carolina, but. while Julia was yet an in- 
fant, he resigned hi* professorship and removed to Cincinnati. He did 
not, however, remain here long, but finally located in Florence, Ala., 
and in connection with Mrs. 1 lentz, opened a school for young ladies. 
It was called Locust Dell Academy, and soon became one of the most 
popular institutions in the South. Locust Dell! ah! it is music to 
the ear of many matrons tb rough out the South. 

It was at Locust .Dell that the larger portion of Julia's childhood 
was spent. She was an artless, happy little girl, beloved by her asso- 
ciates, and admired by all who knew her for the simplicity of her na- 
ture. With such associations, and with such a mother, it is not singu- 
lar that she should, even at an early age, have imbibed a literary 
taste; and yet whale vol disiinction she may have attained has been done 
without the slightest expectation that her name would be mentioned 
among the female writers of the South. .i\o such ambition has ever 
moved her heart and pen. From Florence, her parents removed to 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., in the year 1842, and took charge of the Female 
Institute at that place. Tuscaloosa was (hen the capita.! of the Slate, 
besides being the scat of the Lnivcrsity. The period during which 
her parents resided there were days of pleasantness to Julia. They 
were perhaps the very happiest of her girlhood. Beloved and admired 
by all, with scarcely a care to disturb her peace, her young imagination 
painted the future with hues even brighter and more beautiful than 
those that then adorned her sky, for a vision of the Land of Flowers 
was ever in her heart. She knew that an abode would be prepared 
for her in that sunnier clime, for there was one, the object of her own 
and her parents' choice, who would there make himself a home. 

From Tuscaloosa, .Professor Uentx, in 1848, removed to Tuskegee, 
Ala., where, in the same year, Julia was united to Dr. J. W. Kcyes, 
to whom for several years her hand and heart had been plighted. 
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Snon after, she bade adieu t.o parents ami home, and went with her 
husband to Florida, at that timo the place of his residence. It was 
here, in the early years of her marriage, amid the mournful music of 
the pines and the bright flowers of the far South, she wrote some of 
her sweetest poems. She wrote, as we have already intimated, not for 
gain or glory, but. from that poetic impulse of which all true poetry is 
born. It was, we believe, in the third or fourth year of her marriage 
she composed those beautiful lines, "To My Absent, Husband." We 
append a few stanzas : 

" Why does my spirit now so oft 
In foncy backward rove? 

As beautiful in mist appears 

That golden year of love. 
Why do I love to live again 

My first ytiLr'si wedded life? 

Oh! I was then so young and glad — ■ 
A childlike, happy wife. 

"Swiftly these few short ye;ivs Lave fled, 

And I am happy yet ; 
But oh I those Irriglit and sunny days 

My heart will not forget. 
No care had I to make mo look 

Beyond those hours of bliss, 
No griefs that only mothers have, 

No momenta such as this, 

"And these dear little ones, that bind 

My heart so near to earth, 
So twine around me that I bless 

The hour that gave them birth. 
And then, my husband, thou hast been 

Kind, gentle, true to me, 
And these bright living links have drawn 

Me nearer unto thee. 

"This happiness is sweet and pure; 
But then so much of pain 
Is mingled with our love and joy 

hi this domestic clinin, 
That I am. wont to wander 

To those bright sunny hours 
When life was joyous, and my path 

Was ever strewn with flowers. 
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" But think not that I would again 

My girlhood's hours recall ; 
I'd rathrt bear life's ilis with dipt: 

Than to be freed from all, 
And he without thy loving care, 

Thy iinul, protecting arm, 
Thine, ever eons taut, anxious wish 

To shelter mo from harm." 

A. few years passed quietly away, and she who had been the happy, 
hopeful girl was now a matron, immersed in the cares of a household, 
and that tender solicitude which never sleeps in a mother's breast was 
hers; and yet in that land where the birds sing and the flowers hlooni 
always, and where the stars from the deep azure sky seem to look so 
dimly and sadly over the stillness of earth, and where, too, the sound 
of the sighing pines and surf- beaten shorts is heard, her feelings would 
oft constrain her to give expression to them in verse. Few, however, 
of the many poems written at that period of her life have ever been 
given to the public. 

The year of l<SS(j was an eventful one, and one, too, of great sorrow 
to Mrs. Keyes ; for in that year she lost her gifted mother. She, too, 
had wandered to this beautiful land ; for the remaining members of 
the family followed soon after Julia's marriage. In one of those rare 
and fatal spells of cold which cut down the orange and lime trees, 
Mrs. Hentz was attacked with pneumonia — her last illness. Nor 
was this Mrs. Keyes 's only bereavement. In the latter part of the 
same year her father, who for several years had been in feeble health, 
died, and on the same day a beautiful and interesting little boy of 
five years, to whom her heart most tenderly clung. And yet, she bore 
all these heavy afflictions in the spirit of meekness and humble reli- 
ance upon the goodness of Him who " doeth all things well." 

In the year 1857, Dr. Keyes removed to Montgomery, Ala., where 
he, had his home until the close of the war. During her residence in 
this city of the South, so " lovely for its situation," her time was 
greatly occupied in household affairs ; yet some of her best poems 
were written in the midst, of these domestic cares. The writer of this 
sketch, who was an inmate of her home, has often wondered at her 
economy of time. After doing a large amount of sewing in the day, 
she would sometimes give us a poem, composed while plying the 
needle, and written down at odd moments. 
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We may here remark that her poetical talent would probably never 
have been known beyond (lie home circle, had jii.ii. hev husband drawn 
from her portfolio lieu fiiy.it i.vo pieces and tjiveu diem to the public, he 
being, perhaps, her greatest admirer. This, as we may suppose, has 
given her a stimulus, without which her pen would remain idle. 

In 3 859, she obtained the prize for the best poem under sixty lines 
of the "Southern Field and Fireside." The poem is called "A Dream 
of Locust Dell," and is considered the most touehingly beautiful of 
all her published productions. Certainly, few can read it without 
being touched by its beauty and pathos. 

During the " war," Doctor Keyes was absent from home — an offi- 
cer in the army — and Mrs. Keycs was left with all the cares of a 
large family upon her; and she patiently and cheerfully bore up under 
all her burdens, for her soul was strengthened and nerved by that 
holy and active patriotism which clothed with such undying glory our 
" women of the South." 

The fate of war was adverse to the cause he advocated, and Dr. 
Keyes felt that the South, under the rule of its conquerors, was no 
home for his family, and he went to Brazil, where they now reside. 

Above all and beyond all, Mrs. Keyes trustingly, steadily, and 
hopefully looks to a union of ;ill. that are dear to her in that "rest 
which remaineili i.o the people of God." 



A DEEAM OF LOCUST DELL. 

What spell of enchantment is Lieu which enthralls n 
When winding (he mystical mazes of dreams? 

What spirit is that which alluringly calls me, 
And leads me away over mountain and streams? 

I see from afar a rich Landscape unfolding — 
-A beautiful grove — a lake sleeping below — 

'Tis my own Loons t Dell once more 1 'in bciicldi]:g. 
As on wings of the zephyr there floating i go. 

I have reached it a.gain, and the misty reflection 
Of childhood o'erpowers uc wirii pleasure and pah 

These musings — they seem hut a dim recollection 
Of something I've lost that 1 cannot regain. 

I wander along in this l.eihean existence: 

I weep, and my tears full like dew on the grass; 
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I see a white mansion, not now in the distance; 
I touch my own gate-hdcn, and entering I pass. 

So lightly and 01111 iiiusiy f.rea.ding, I enter 

The hall where my voice in its infancy rung ; 
I pause for a moment when reaching the centre, 

And list for the. suuiid of some welcoming tongue. 

The quivering moonbeams and shadows are falling 

Like ghostly illusions along the dark floor: 
Why suddenly thus is that vision appalling? 

Why throbs uiy wild heart as it ne'er throbbed before': 1 

To open the chambers I now am unwilling ; 

No farther the mansion I wish to explore; 
I feel a strange dampness the atmnspbore filling — 

Tins eol.d wind is rushing williin the hall-door. 

Oh! where are trie loved ones? Oh! where have they wandered? 

Why stands the dear homestead lints bared 10 the blast? 
Twas thus, while weak, laiuU.ug- ivitli a.itguish, I pondered, 

That memory appeared with a scroll of the past. 

The spirit of slumber still did not forsake me. — 
Again, as on wings of the zephyr, I flew ; 

The cool, vap'rous breath, of the morn did not wake me ; 
I threaded the labyrinth of dreaming anew. 

I saw by a clear gushing fountain a- iiower — 
On its bosom a drop of the crystalline spray ; 

I stooped, but the spell of some magical power 
Prevented my faking the blossom away. 

I watehed the bright pearl-drop ; it slowly distended — 
The blush of the ro.se seemed the hue of the sky; 

I saw a new world in the ether suspended — 
Its groves and its lakes I could faintly espy. 

Amid clustering trees a while mansion was gleaming — ■ 
Two wandered together beji.ealh the -oft shade; 

The pearl-drop has fallen — I wake from my dreaming 
To see the long shadows the sunbeams have made. 

Oh! I know 'tis the absent I've seen in my sleeping! 

Unto mansions our Haviuur prepared (.hey are gone; 
Love's vigila.nee still o'er their child they are keeping; 

When I pass the dark valley I'll not be alone. 
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SOME critics of the .stonier sex profess to believe thai, female writ- 
ers .skim over Llie surface of thought; jump at conclusions without 
pausing to note the various steps or arguments by which those conclu- 
sions were attained ; exercise imagination more lhan reason ; and ad- 
dress themselves to the emotions rather than the intellect. That this 
is true in some instances cannot be denied, hut it is far from being 
universal. Examples to the contrary cluster around us "thick as 
leaves at Vallambrosa," among whom the subject of this sketch stands 
foremost. But even admitting the truth of the above proposition lor 
the sake of argument, are we not creatures of feeling as well as of 
thought, and arc the adeetions hsa important in the economy of nature 
than the intellect? Do not our spirits crave the beautiful as well as 
the useful? What would the world gain by turning its flowers into 
forest-oaks, or it- sweet green hills into impregnable mountains? 

I would refer all who imagine that women are incapable of deep 
metaphysical research and close logical reasoning, to the writings of 
Miss Evans, who, in grappling with infidelity — the hydra-monster 
of the present age — has placed herself among the first in point of 
polemic ability and literary acumen, ami justly merits the title of 
the De Stael of the South. Like the author of " Coriune," she ap- 
proaches a subject with a fearless, independent spirit, and gives it the 
whole energies of her mind. 

Augusta J. Evans is the eldest child of the late M. R. Evans, for- 
merly a merchant of Mobile; and connected on her mother's side 
with the Howards, a prominent, family of Georgia. She was born 
near Columbus, Georgia, but while she was yet a child, her parents 
moved to Texas. The subsequent year they divided between Galves- 
ton and Houston, and early in. 1847 removed to the then frontier 
town of San Antonio. The Mexican war was just then at its height, 
and this was a place of "rendezvous" for the soldiers sent out to rein- 
force General Taylor. Here, between the lawlessness of the soldiery 
and the mixed character of the inhabitants, society was completely 
disorganized. There were no schools worthy of the name, and the 
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education of the little Augusta was conducted entirely by her mother, 
a lady of groat moral and intellectual worth. Lite Mudame Le Vert 
and Mrs. Marv I''. .Bryan, Miss Evans owes everything to her mother, 
and is withal a bright example oi' the eflieiency of home culture. 

Amid the wild, uncultivated scenes around San Antonio, with 
scarcely a companion hut her mother, (for her brothers were sonic 
years younger than herself.) she imbibed Unit strong, free spirit which 
breathes through all her works. Here she delighted to ramble about 
the crumbling walls of the Alamo, with her hand clasped in her 
mother's; while nature's grand a.nd gloomy solitude, and the dark and 
bloody tragedy which had so recently been enacted in and around 
those walls, stirred up the latent enthusiasm of her precocious young 
soul. There she first, ([roamed of authorship. She longed to describe 
the wide-spread Alameda, and tell of the treachery and cruelty that 
marked the fall of the Alamo and the brave men who perished in that fall. 

After a residence of two years in San Antonio, Mr. Evans and 
family removed to Alabama-, and settled in Mobile, where they have 
resided ever since. 'There Miss Augusta entered school, but her health 
failing from the confinement, she returned to her first alma mater. 
her much revered and excellent mother. 

At the age of seventeen she wrote " Inez: A Tale of the Alamo," 
designed to show the errors and abuses of Papacy as revealed to her in 
San Antonio, and to embody the principal leatorcs of the Texan war 
of independence. "Inez" was published anonymously in 1855, by 
Harpers, Sew York : while hardly a "success," it was not a failure. 
Since Miss Evans has become famous, a New York firm has published 
" Inez " without her consent— a i. least, the "copyright" had, we believe, 
passed from her control. For several years after the publication of 
" Inez," she wrote nothing, except a lew book -notices for the papers. 
And consequently great was the surprise when "Beulah." appeared, 
creating a sensation throughout the country. It was published in 1859, 
by Derby & Jackson, New York. This book immortalized Miss 
Evans's name, a book much abused by certain critics, and much ad- 
mired and read by everybody else. Its merit is abundantly shown in 
the fact that, coming from an unknown girl of twenty-three, it ran 
through editions of twenty-one thousand copies in little over a year.*' 
Its great popularity is to be attributed, in some degree, to the original- 
s' S'mtiii die iHiblii'i'.ti <\' " M.i.itjnn" ami '' St. Elmo, 1 ' ill cm Siiie been a grent 'iiini >.n.l 
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Sty of its principal characters. Iicuhi.li lleuton is not exactly like any 
girl who ever lived; and yet when we remember the bitter sufferings 
of her early life, her subsequent opportunities Cor mental culture, her 
genius, and the seclusion in which she lived, her character is perfectly 
natural. She is not: as geulle, amiable, and ion tug as wc could wish 
her to be; and the possession of some of those "amiable weaknesses " 
so oliarjEiin^i- in pretty women would make her much more lovable; 
but if this were the ease, the, hook would he without those strong pecu- 
liarities which are its most attiaeiiye leutures. Had lieu hill's mind been 
less iuibittered by early wrongs, she might not iiave struggled with 
those doubts which constitute the ^roumlwo.ck of the l.iook ; she most 
probably would never have groped through the labyrinth of infidelity, 
and learned by experience that the weary soul can rind no rest but in 
the religion of the Bible. 

Miss Evans's home is in Summer ville, about three miles from the 
city of Mobile, on one of the city railways. " There is nothing dreamy 
or eccentric about her. She is a healthy, practical, straightforward, 
Christian woman." She is a member of the Methodist Church, and 
we believe is the leader of the choir in the St. Francis Street church 
of Mobile. Dr. Jerome Cochran, of Mobile, says: 

''Her inns: vomarkiible characteristics seem to me to be an enthusiasm, at 
the saiae time ~lnipl.es and childlike, and large and generous to ;: degree not 
very common among woincn.; and a resohde, energetic will, that will not 
allow her to swerve from any outer pnse she has once deliberately undertaken, 
She has an immense capacity Cor work, 1 fer genius is the same triumphant 
(acuity that has made so many people famous in (his world's history — the 
genius of labor. Her fluency of speech is sometimes a matter of legitimate 
astonishment; and yet, J. believe, she does no;, compose very rapidly. She 
copies her manuscript with ri grea.t deal of care, in very-clear, regular, legi- 
ble chirograph;-, with hardly a blot or an interlineation on hundreds of 
pages. She is a very womanly woman, and is an unwavering opponent of 
all the new-fangled doctrines that would lead the sex to invade the tinne- 
honored prerogatives of masculine humanity. Hi', e has her faults and her 
weaknesses, no doubt ; else she would not ee human, lint she is a genuine 
woman, and no counterfeit imitation of one — a woman full of generous feel- 
ing and high aspirations, and who is most highly esteemed by those who 
know her best." 

During the days of the Cotd'ederney, Miss Evans was devoted to the 
cause of the South and to the soldiers. An encampment a short dis- 
tance from her residence was entitled, in her honor, " Oil mp lieulah." 
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Here she was a constant visitor. "While the soldiers lived, one bright 
spirit never forsook them ; when they died, her eloquent tongue gave 
them counsel and comfort." It was a rare treat to pass the evening 
at Miss Evans's home; and her parlors and piazza never lacked for 

gnosis highly entertained by her conversation and that of her sisters. 

It became a "military necessity" to destroy the beautiful trees 
about Summcrville, as it was expected that there might be fighting in 
that direction, and it was thought advisable for Mr. Evans's family to 
remove to the city. Mobile was crowded with people, and house-room 
was in demand, and they fixed up the second and third floors of their 
father's store, fronting the river, and for several months occupied the 
same in a kind of " camping-out style." In the popular acceptation 
of the term, Miss Evans is not a ban bleu; for, as some one humorously 
remarked, " like the girls in the history of ' Sergeant Dale,' she sings 
psalms and dam? stockings equally well." 

In 1864, West & Johnston, Richmond, published "Macaria; or, 
Altars of Sacrifice." The motto of which was, " We have all to be 
laid upon an altar; we have all, as it were, to be subjected to the 
action of fire." By many persons this is considered lUiss Evans's best 
book. No man or woman ever had such a subject as that, or ever 
will have again. 

Says one critic in a Confederate journal : 

" In examining a work of this kind, the first qui'slion is, What, taken as a 
whole, arc the characteristics of the plot, and the principal characters? In 
this respect 'Macaria' is unexceptionable. The plot is ■eraisemblable, and 
well sustained throughout; the characters are deeply interesting and never 
inconsistent. From the moment that Irene, the heroine, is introduced to us, 
she is lofty in her as pi rati em,, independent in spirit, and almost eeeentriea.lly 
just in judgment, and so she remains to the last. When she appears in the 
second chapter, these qualifies are justly represeated as influenced by the 
inexperience of youth, and by the brusquerle inseparable from motherless 
training, masculinity of association, and unrestricted indulgence. She 
answers her Aunt Margaret with almost offensive pertness, bat in the same 
breath evinces a sturdy spirit of self- reliance, and an titter disregard of con- 
ventional pretentiousness. With Elcetra she presently betrays a charming 
though unexpressed degree of sympathy for the a.lilj.cled Mb. Aubrey; imme- 
diately ai'terwai d sbe more boldly and distinctly shows it to ltusscll; she 
does not fully express it, however, till she asliS her father for the means of 
carrying it into practical effect : and she folly unmasks its force only when, 
after receiving her father's terrible rebuff and refusal, she fma'dy obtains the 
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aid she requires from .Dr. Arnold. Anil, as thus portrayed, she continues in 
character to the Litest period of her life to which the author has conveyed 
us, with such modifications alone as are Jvjfsi.lv attributable to such increased 
experience and advantages of association as she enjoyed. These were not 
very extensive. Their eiteot is properly represented as correspondingly lim- 
ited, and she leaves our company still open to improvement, in most of the 
salient points of her character ■ still needing Lire chastening effects of an 
acquaintance with the hard actualities and the softening joys aud heauties 
of real life; still lacking the gemlenes.s begotten of const;; nt association with 
feminine youth, anil amiability, and joyonsness. 

" ITer lather, Leonard .Huntingdon, is portrayed as well as is Irene her- 
self. The intensity of his uncontrolled passion sta.ri.les us as we read of his 
outhurst on learning that it is Mrs. .Aubrey — the Amy who had refused his 
proitered hand — to serve whom Irene had ashed two hundred dollars of 
him. But it is far from being without the pale of probability. His conduct 
is nothing compared with thai of Mr. Cronte, the lather of Currer and Acton 
Bell, toward poor Charlotte. :ls well as lh<; rest of his family. And we may 
remark here that there are in ' Maearia ' not a few features which would sug- 
gest to the readers of the Bronte biography, by Mrs. Oaskill, a curious though 
distant similarity with many of those which this lady has portrayed of that 
strangely unhappy though distinguished family. There arc, for instance, 
the same traits of cra.mped and undirected genius on the one hand; on the 
other, the same mixture of severe yet weil-meant desire for justice, and of 
anxious yet harsh paternal feeling; there is the same prohibition of the mar- 
riage of the daughter; there is even the savage- bull-dog, 'Keeper,' and 
Emily's, control over him, to contrast, with Irene's gentle and affectionate 
Paragon; there is the unhappy denouement iu both eases. And other simi- 
larities and contrasts may be found. They go no further, however, than to 
illustrate the assertion that there is nothing improbable, in either the plot or 
the characters of Maearia ' which we have noticed. There is not the slight- 
est ground for supposing thru, they suggested any of Miss Evans's portraitures, 

"In B.usscll and Eleetra we have two characters equally as well drawn as 
those of Mr. Tfunliagdon and his daughter; and it is not a little worthy of 
observation thai: caeh pair of the characters should be so naturally repre- 
sented as to afford a very striking illustraiion of the doctrine of physical and 
mental heritage, n.s well as of the efoets of surround; ngeireumstances. That 
the salient qualities of Irene's attributes are derivable from her father is too 
obvious to need enforcement. And that Russell and Eleetra, aa cousins, 
inherited like qualities is not less clear, when R is considered how they had 
struggled to achieve a glorious fame, ami throughout: maintained their indi- 
viduality and force of ehara.etcr. This illustration is carried farther, indeed. 
in the case of Ilussell and bis father. Controlled as they may have been by 
the former, the same passions that led his lather to bis unhappy end were 
undoubtedly present and strong in him. 
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" Mrs. Aubrey and, Jacob Watson, Hush and Harvey Young, Uncle Eric 
and Clifton. Dr. Arnold and Lawyer Campbell, are all as life-like as it is 
possible to make them. The piety oT the blind widow is as pure as human 
nature seems capable of cultivating — too God-Like in charity for bigots, too 
holy in faith for infidels, too confident in hope tor the thoughtless. The 
sordid villany of Wat son is constantly mot with, ami, lhaak heaven! as con- 
stantly, sooner or later, meets its reward. And what a beautiful contrast is 
that presented between the recklessness of ITngh and bis untimely curl, and 
the goodness and iirm resolution of Harvey Young! How much alike in 
goodness of hear I, though diuia'ing in sentiment and manner, are Clifton 
and Eric, the generous lawyer and (be wurai-hearfed old-bachelor physician ! 

"And nowhere, as wo have said, does one of these characters fail. From 
beginning to end they contribute to the development of the plot, and no- 
where do they flag' — nowhere do they violate- the- at-tri bates we ascribe to 
them as soon as we know them." 

Mr. Raloiii Dutcher, at the time editing a journal in August;], Geor- 
gia, thus 



" Tii ■' Maea.ria,' the authoress of ' Ileulah ' has ventured on a dangerous ex- 
periment. She has endeavored to it rite- a siory of American life — -our hard, 
bare, prosaic, unnovciistie American life - in an ultra classic and super-eru- 
dite style, and has failed. It- was .necessary from the very nature of tilings 
that she must have failed — but lias at least done as well as any, where none 
could fully succeed. The narration of life in the N"cw World is not to be 
written in Grax-isms, or told by all the recondite philosophizing of science. 
We are neither a classic nor a profound people, and any attempt to portray 
us by a, style appropriate to such, must strike- us with as painful incongruity 
as those French melodramas where Hannibal wears red-heeled shoes and 
Oal.o harangues in a r'n/iuifdrc and a tic- wig. The characters i:i 'Slaearia.' or 
the main characters at least, a.re three in'number — for, disdaining even the 
traditional duality, perhaps because it is traditional, the authoress has given 
us a trinity of chief personages. There is liussell Aubrey — the very type 
of the American self-made man. There is Irene H an thigdon, the self-poised, 
'faultily faultless 1 daughter of a stem millionaire; and there is Electro 
Gray, a large-eyed, fervid devotee of Art. .Russell Aubivy is, when the 
scene opens, a dry-goods clerk, and Irene and Klectra, -ebool-yiiis. Prompted 
by pride and ambition, (be hero devotes bis spare hours to study, is received 
into a lawyer's oiiice, goes to F.uropc, returns, is admitted to the bar and pros- 
pers, dabbles in polities, and ' in the course of t lie political cataclysm' {Ma- 
caria) is elected to the legislature. He loves Irene, and Electra loves him. 
Feelings conflict, strange love-experiences occur. Aubrey has ambition to 
distract him ; Eloetra also serves two masters — Love and Art; and Irene, 
who finally discovers her heart is Aubrey's, mingles with her contemplations 
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on tliat subject the astronomical, contemplation, of the heavens. The plot 
thickens. The triple;, or rather sextuple thread fit" (lie tide becomes inextri- 
cably involved. Then the war breaks out, and the Gordian knot is — as is 
classically proper —- cut by the sword. Aubrey becomes il soldier, and proves 
himself a good cine. Me servos faithfully, is wounded unto death, and ex- 
pires in Irene's clasping arms, a noble victim offered up on a pure 'altar of 
sacrifice.' At hi,-; death the proper duality Is restored — though that duality 
is of one sex, for ' IVlacnyhi.' is strange to the last. Irene and Eleetra become 
In ,t! —i-: i t.-. ciie liiini.-lerhiir t'l the soldier and the poor, and the other pour- 
ing out her artist soul over a higb-a.s'i: painting. The Modern Macarki — a 
battle-secne, where the Federal Hag trails in the dust, and the white-robed 
Angel of Peace stops (lie loiiolnboie of a cannon. 

"Such is a rapid ennmei'a.tion of MacariaV salient points. The design of 
the work we have already character! /.ed as impossible of accomplishment, 
and the conduct of the story is marred by a Jlashy show of erudition. These 
are grave defects — exceedingly grave, as allceting equally design a.nd execu- 
tion; and yet, in spite of all, 'Maearia'' is a. line hook. It is thoroughly read- 
able, it will lie productive of good, and lias not a Jew most tender and gra.ee- 
fal passages — so tender and so graceful that we could wish tohavc beard less 
of (eows and eiiiMoMiw., and more of love and duty. Here ilic authoress ex- 
cels. The heart — the great, loving, clinging, lovable heart — is peculiarly 
the province of woman, and few there be who can touch its softest chords 
like the authoress of ' Beulah.' Striking those chords as she did in ' Beulah,' 
many will hang upon her words and bless her for the comfort and happiness 
they bring. Forsaking the substance for the shadow, and striving to reach 
the head rather than touch the heart, there are Jew who will not feci that she 
is giving but husks (O the hungry. Classic allusion and inetapkysie theory 
are 'caviare to the general,' and it is tor the general the novelist should 
write. Those who love the classics will not loo!; i'or their beauties in a mod- 
ern romance; and the devotees of science arc still less likely to forsake the 
tomes of fact i'or the brochure's of fancy. 

■ lint '■■■■■.■'..■■■■■■■ hi null 1',-fr- i- 1 '■■■!■:■:: i hr.,i. ^d let credit be given every one in his 
own craft. It may be thought that we speak loo harshly of 'Maearia; ' and 
1 Maearia ' shall speak for itself. 

;i Here is the passage which describes the f tar-gazing of Irene. It is night, 
and she watches the heavens : 

"' In linn unmile v iaion she ero-sed the dusty desert of orinhu'ics, and witl.dicd ivU.ii 
Chnldcnu shepherds i.lns jink, sickly 1 L jj. I- 1 ill' wnniiiir moons i.m .•'hiiiiir'.- plains ; welcomed 
the gnomon (first- bum (if the great hunity of astrai.nnii; npnaialiiK) ; roiled over and 
gloried in the Zaros : ainiil lit the nimlllai'y S|)lii!ro of J(i, in tke days (if Confucius ; stu- 
died with ThnloH, Aniix-iniiLiiildi-, and P.v llin-jorni ; entered [lie siun-od |ii'eci«cts of the 

school of Crotoiia, liaDd-in -hn nil with T>n , l.iie eniliest i.iiiiiii.n v. ho boned :i. devotee lit 

the starry shrine, and, ividi jilt, iy;i-s init.ir.ti'il into hs esiderio doe'riues ; nua/.tetl with 
Melon over his lunar cycle ; exulted in ![i|:|Miridiv.j"s irigantle hioor, the ii--t etiilcst.ioii 
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of tables, the earliest reliable ea.talog'.ies ; walked through the Alexandrine school of 
BBBBB-s, misled by Ploleray: and bent with I'licijU Uoijdi over the charts of Sam a r cand. 
In iiiisisrinatirm she aeooii'.panied Couernioiuf a.ml 'l\ eho-.llraho, ami wrestled wit.li Kepler 
in the Titanic struggle that ended in the discovery of the iiiagnilieeiit trinity of astrono- 
mic laws framed by the Divine Arohiteot when the first star threw its faint shimmer 
through tho silent waste of space. Kepler's throe laws were an unceasing wonder and 
joy to her, and \.it:i a fend, woma-ily pride .-ho was 1.011L to recur to a lonely observatory 
in Silesia, whore, before Uewton rose upon the world, one of her own sus, Marin Canity 
launched upon the stormy sen of scientific literature the 'Urania PmpiHa.' The Con- 
august council over the fat* of nations, and the names of Hersehel, Besscl, Argclander, 
Strnve, Arago, Leverrier, and Maedler were sacred as Persian tshfin. Prom the ' Al- 
magest' of Ptolemy, ami l.he ■' Cumiitographii: ' of l.'ingre, to tho ''Mecamquc Celeste,' 
she had searched and toiled : and now the sublime and almost bewildering speculations 
of Maedler hold her spell-bound.' 

" This is the style we dislike — the iii.lse, strained, would-be Frenchy, rcudy- 
uiude scientific stylo, distrossin!* to tlio re;idei\ :md unworthy the writer. It 
glitters, yet k is not xu\A. But here is the (jlli-o gold, i I self- pray that, the suc- 
cessors of 'Macaria' have more of it. Russell Aubrey is dying. They have 
brought him to tho rear, and as his lii'e is iltriiuii"- fust away in Irene's arms, 
he speaks : 

'""Iehouldliketohaveseentha end of the struggle — but Thy will, my God! not 

" ' He lilted bis eyes toward heaven, nnd for some moments bis lips moved Lu audibly in 
' prayer. Gradually a tranquil expression settled on bis features, and as his eyes closed 



"'"Irene!" 

"'"I am hero, R.ussell ; my arms are around yon." 

" '" Hie laid her cheek on his, and listened In eai.cb I bo words; hot none oniuc. The lips 
parted once, and a soft iliitlerin.L' bi-eiub swept aeross them. Dr. .Arnold put his hand 
over the heart — no pulsation greeted him; and, turning awsy, Hie old man covered his 
face with his handkerchief. 
" ' " Russell, speak to me onoe more." 

"'There was no sound— no motion. She knew then that the .soldier's spirit had soared 
and that not until she joined him there would the 
ler heart. She tightened her arras around Lhe still 
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ity never quotes poetry or employs capitals — tills is nobly written. It is 
true, and therefore touching. Jt is feeling, and therefore felt. It is worthy 
of the authoress of ' lieuhih,' and as far nup.-rior- to tin: stringing together of 
microcosm, and in w:< ■'!«'. •■.-», it.luwijiM ami lr)--ftu, ch'JirtMii a.nd adyta as the elo- 
quence of Pericles surpassed [.he mout.hings of Cleon." 

Miss Evans is of medium size, small-wmstecl, a neck fair, and a 
perfect model for a sculptor. Her bands and feet are those of a 
Southern lady, very small and tidy. She looks as if she would weigh 
about one hundred and fifteen pounds, and to the eye of an artist 
resembles Power's Greek Slave more than the Venus de Medici or 
the Venus of Can ova. 

After the close of the war, Miss Evans proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to the Confederate dead; but it -was objected to by those in 
authority. 

"St. Elmo" was published in 1867, by Carleton & Co., New York, 
and soon acquired ihe repuiation of heins the "most praised and liest- 
abused novel" ever published in this country by a woman. 

Says the " Round Table," in a lengthy notice of this book : 

11 'St. Elmo' is a curious mixture of power and weakness — of insight si iv\ 
superficiality — of creative vigor, and of tame imilsn.ion; and while it evinces 
of real merit sufficient to stock half a dozen, of the domestic fictions from 
female hands to which wc are so well accustomed, it at once falls short of 
the ideal the writer herself unquestionably had in view, and persuades us 
that with time, perseverance, and a rigid chastening of style, she can pro- 
duce something far better 

" ' St.. Elmo ' is an interesting story, if it is in some respects a stilted and 
pretentious one. It is a promising story, if not a particularly robust or 

From the many reviews and notices that have appeared of "St. 
Elmo," we have selected one, written by Dr. Jerome Cochran, of 
Mobile, and printed in the "Home Monthly," Nashville, to make our 
extracts : 

"It is not necessary to read the title-page to know that ! St. Elmo' is the 
work of the same warm, (rue heart, and of the same resolute, aspiring mind 
to which the world is indebted for ' Ikidah ' and ' Macaria.' We have here, 
in ati'l higher development, the excellences for which those two books were 
remarkable; the. same love, of inanimate, nature; the same confident assertion 
of the dignity and biessedness of labor; the same impatience of all servility, 
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meanness, and duplicity; the same immaculate purify of conception, thought, 
feeling, expression ; the same beautiful sympathy with all the forms and 
phases of self-abnegation and self- sac ill ice ; the same reverent appreciation 
of the metaphysical and ethical doctrines of the Christian religion; the same 
unswerving devotion to Duty — stern daughter of the voice of God; and, in a 
word, the same abounding enthusiasm, the same abiding faith in all things 
beautiful, and true, and good 

"In spite of all its faults, 'St. Elmo' is a genuine, earnest boot; a strong, 
honest, rich book ; a book brimful oftiue thought, graceful feeling, and bril- 
liant imagination ; a book which no other woman could have written, and 
of which it may be saiely ri:iid that in its diiy and generation it will do some 
good in the world. In the ordinary sense- of the word, it is not a sensational 
book. It derives no part of iUs interest from perverse ingenuity of plot, nor 
from the skilful management of some lanl.ali/.iug and perplexing mystery, 
' with its customary train of evanescent and shadowy fascinations. And yet it 
throws over the render ■< spell which he cannot shake oil', which enchain- his 
attention from the first chapter to the- hist, and will, nut allow him to stop 
until the end is reached. 

"It is easy to say that the style is inflated and ambitious ; but more than 
this is necessary to describe it fitly. It is always clear and strong, and rich 
with every variety of rhetorical embellishment. Sometimes it is imbued 
with the truest and tenderest pathos, and affluent of music as the song of 
the nigh t.in gale, sometimes it is all ag'.ow with the fire of eloquence, and 
gleams and flashes like a sky all stars. And this is its fault. It is too rich, 
too brilliant, too liberally garnished with those ambitious polysyllables, 
words sesquipedalian of learned strength and thundering sound, which were 
such favorites with .Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr. It seems at times to wall; 
onstilta; and very often, in passages which are in other respects beautiful 
exceedingly, we come across some verbal monstrosity, or some incongruous 
comparison dragged in by the heels, which provokes us beyond measure. 
There is too much glitter. We grow weary of the unchanging splendor — 
of the prodigal opulence ofsimil.es, metaphors, and recondite allusions. 

"The plot is extremely simple. Edna Earl — this name, by the way, is 
not musically correct — Kil.ua Karl, the heroine, is a simpic country-girl, the 
daughter of a carpenter. Bereft in early childhood of both father and 
mother, she grew up, until her twelfth year, near Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
Ignorant of worldly knowledge, and of the guile which so often keeps it 
company, under the shadow of Mount Eookout. ami the care of her grand- 
father, Aaron Hunt, the blacksmith, when, he also dying, she is left alone in 
the world, without kith or kin, ami takes the cars for Columbus, Georgia, 
with the intention of working in the- factory for a living, and of educating 
herself a.s she best can. Providence, which watches over the sparrows when 
they fail, does not iavor the factory scheme, having quite other fortune in 
store for the stricken wanderer: and the train which carries T'dua collides 
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with another, with (In: usual quola. of broken heads and limbs. Edna, badly 
hurt, but with some life left in her, in taken to Ee Boeage, the palatial, resi- 
dence of the Hurrays, to be watched and U 1 . rid til until she recovers from her 
injuries. Her sweet, patient temper, together with her gills of mind and 
body, reins so much of Mrs. Murray's good opinion, that it is arranged that 
she shall remai u aL l.c Locate until she is 1 1 u ; v ■ i J i i ■ ■ L to teach ; and her eilu ca- 
tion is intrusted to Mr. ilainuiond, the venerable pastor of the village 
church, under whose care her hungry intellect devours an Immense amount 
of miscellaneous mental final, including Greek and Latin, aad even a little 
of Hebrew and Ohaldee, her unieminine curiosity perversely leading her to 
seek acquaintance with Eddas, Sagas, Talmuds, Targuius, and Egyptian. 
Creek. Roman, a.nd Scandinavian mythologies, instead of resting satisfied 
with the usual feminine varieties. At Le ISoeage she makes the acquaint- 
ance of St. Elmo Murray, the hero of the- book, tae master of the house, and 
the only son of her beneiiiei rcss. Si. Elmo, like I'liiliips' Napoleon, is grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar. He is also handsome and rich- -lbs beauty, to borrow 
a simile from Iv.lgar l'oe, dark- and splendid, like thai ebony to which has 
been likened the eloquence of Tcvtnlliau — ids wealth of such .fabulous abun- 
dance as to enable bin: to gratify the most extra.vagaut whims of his extrav- 
agant imagination. He had grown up with his heart full of generous sym- 
pathy for humanity's toiling and sui'lering .millions, and with his head full 
of philanthropic schemes for the ameiioratiou of huiuauity'3 abounding 
miseries. The darling I'rienu of his youth, Mr, 'Hammond's son, whom he 
had overwhelmed wiih benefactions, betrayed bis confidence with treachery 
most foul. Tin: beautiful woman whom he loved with all the fervor of his 
passionate nature was cruelly unfaithful to Uer vows. He tore the false 
woman from bis heart with seem and loathing; the false friend he killed in 
a duel. Soured into misanthropy and skepticism, lierce. moody, implacable, 
taking no delight in man, nor woman either, he heaped bitterest maledic- 
tions and anathemas upon the whole hated race of human beings, and de- 
voted himself, seal a.nd body, heart, mind, anil estate, to the service of the 
infernal gods. This man, trampling all the charities a.nd nobilities of 
hnman nature under his irreverent feci, Edna- regards, iir.se with fear and 
aversion, then wita pitying wonder, and then — inexorable, inevitable fatality 
■ — with blind, passionate love; illustrating the. truth of I'ope-'s familiar lines; 

" * Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to bo hated needs but to bo soon ; 
Jiut. seen toe 'ji't, I'll mil in.r '.-it':i i:- r'iK'e, 
"Wo first ciL'tiii''.!. tluiii [>ic.v. * lii.i: 'aui^ii^i:.' 

"And how does St, Elmo fee!, Uiiiifc. act toward the poor orphan girl 
whom accident had thrown under his roof? She was human, and therefore, 
in his opinion, vile. She was woman, and therefore, a.ceordhig to his phi- 
losophy, false. J jut when he ibund her always clinging resolutely to the 
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right: when years nT temptation and trial left her always faithful and true — 
always ' [in re, womanly'' — his stoic:; I misanthropy gave way. The love that 
had been cast out of his fierce heart, and buried out of sight for so many 
years, revisited the glimpses of the moon. He struggled against it; but it 
would riot down at his bidding. .At last, clasping her in his arms, covering 
her lips with passionate kisses, he poured into her ear the dark history of 
his life, into her heart the perilous burden of his passionate love. Here is 
the crisis of the book. For a weak woman, under the eir cum stances, there 
would have been no hope. Tint Edna is not weak. In spite of the mesmeric 
fascinations which invested her lover as he stood before her like an arch- 
angel fallen — in spite of the love that pleaded for him out of the depths of 
her woman's heart — she will be none of his; she will not degrade her 
womanhood by marrying a man whom she knows is not worthy of her. 

''They parted; she to pursue a brilliant literary career in Now York — to 
win money, reputation, hosts of friends, everything necessary to gratify 
her ambition. She is admired ami praised, and her hand is sought by men 
most brilliantly endowed in mind .and person and in this world's perishable 
goods, But her heart still clings, with unreasoning alleetioiL, to Si. Elmo ; 
ami so, poor, proud, honest wo i rum flial. she is, the flattering offers arc all 
declined, fn the mean time, Edmi.'s love of St. Elmo fur well the wicked 
man knows she cannot help but love h.hu — is the one star, radiant of hope, 
which shines in the dai-k sky that overshadows him. He will make himself 
worthy of Edna ; with ,hat prize before him, his lexicon has in it no such 
word as fail. He mends Iris ways. The lips thai, have so often uttered God's 
name in curses, now tremble in pious supplications. All that he can do to 
atone for the lolly and wickedness of his misspent life be does. And the 
peace that passefh all undcisfaiukiig descends from the Leaven of heavens 
into his heart once more. He is ordained to the ministry. Mr. Hammond's 
venerable hands are laid upon him in benediction, and his mother's heart 
blossoms like the rose. Rehabilitated in ihe night of men and of angels, he 
seeks Edna Earl. She cannot be more just Hum (rod — cannot condemn the 
man whom (led has pardoned; and so she takes him the usual way, for bet- 
ter or for worse, to love, honor, and obey. .... 

''The character of Edna has a.t least one of (.he merits which criticism 
demands — it is true to nature. J.Tiss 'Evans puts herself, more or less, into 
every boot she writes, Jinulah is like her in many things; "Irene is like her 
in many things; hut; Edna is her finished and authentic portrait of herself. 
The biographical details of Edna's life arc not applicable to >Ii.ss Evans, 
and in personal appearance they are widely diifereot; but in moral and intel- 
lectual character they are precisely the same. As Edna feels and thinks, so 
feels and thinks Hiss Evans; and just as J-.lt.Iiia talks, .Vl.iss i'ivans talks. The 
most dazzling conversational bravura of Edna in the book is not one whit 
more keen, polished, and brilliant than Miss Evans's impromptu conversations 
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in real life; and Tibia's self is not mo™ worthy to be loved and honored 
than the gifted lady whom; fancy printed her. 

" Miss Evans has done well in ' St. Elmo ; ' but she can do better. She 

has the native power of thought, the energy of will, the shaping-power of 
imagination, and the triumphant faculty of labor, which sweeps all difficul- 
ties from its path, all the tp ad i brat-ions that art: necessary to produce a truly 
great book — a book that will deserve to live, and that will live." 

Miss Evans was married, on the l=t of December, 18('i8, to Mr. L. 
M. Wilson, of Mobile. Her residence is ai Summery ille, very near the 
home of her girlhood. She has in the presa of Carleton a novel written 
before her marriage, which will be eagerly welcomed by the many 
admirers of her former works. 



INDEPENDENCE. 

"Clara, J have been commissioned to invite you to spend several days with 
us, until you can select a boarding-house. Dr. TTartwcll will be glad to 
have- you come." 

"Did he say so?" asked the mourner, shading her i'aee with her hand. 

"He told me I must bring you home wiv.li me," answered lieulah. 

; 'Ob, bow good, bow noble he is ! Ueulab, you arc lucky, lucky indeed." 
She dropped her head on her arms. 

" Clara, I believe there is less difference in our positions than you seem to 
imagine. We are both orphans, and in about a year T too a ball be a teacher. 
Dr. Ilartwell is my guardian and protector, but he will he a kind friend to 
you also." 

" Beulah, yon are mad, to dream of leaving him, and turning teacher 1 I 
am older than you, and have travelled over the very track that you axe so 
eager to set out upon. Oh, take my advice ; stay where you are! Would 
you leave summer sunshine for the icebergs of Arctic night? Silly girl, 
appreciate your good fortune." 

" Can it be possible, Clara., that you are fainting so soon? Where are all 
your firm resolves? If it is your duty, what matter the difficulties? " She 
looked down, pityingly, on her companion, as in olde.n time one of the ath- 
leta 1 - i nigh I. have done upon a drooping Comrade. 

".Necessity knows no conditions, Ueulah. J. have no alternative but to 
labor in that horrible r.roa dm ill-round, day alter day. You are more fortu- 
nate; can have a home of elegance, luxury and — " 

" And dependence ! Would you lie willing to change places with me, and 
indolently wait for others to maintain you?" interrupted Beulah, looking 
keenly at the wan, vet lovely face before her. 
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" Ah, gladly, if I had been selected as you were. Once, I toe felt hopeful 
ami joyous; but now life is dreary, almost a burden. Be warned, Roulah ; 
don't suffer your haughty spirit to make you reject the offered home that 
may be yours." 

There was a strong approach to contempt in the expression with which 

Beulah regarded her as the last words were uttered, and she answered coldly: 

"You are less a woman than I thought you, if you would be willing to live 

on the bounty of others when a little activity would enable von to support 

yourself." 

"Ah, Beulah! it is not only (lie bread you eat, or the clothes that you 
wear; it is sympathy and kindness, iove and watchfulness. Ti: is this that a 
woman wants. Oh I was her heart made, think yott, to be filled with gram- 
mars and geographies and copy-books? Can the feeling that, you arc inde- 
pendent and doing your duly, satisfy the hinging for oilier idols? Oh I Duty 
is an icy shadow. It will freeze you. It cannot fill the heart's sanctuary. 
Woman was intended as a pel. plant, to be guarded and cherished ; isolated 
and imearcd for, she droops, languishes, and dies." Ah! the dew-sparkle 
had exhaled, and the morning glory bad vanished ; the noontide heat of the 
conflict was creeping on, and she was sinking down, impotent to continue 
the struggle. 

" Clara Sanders, I don't believe one word of all this languishing nonsense. 
As to my beinsr nothing more nor less than a sickly geranium, I know bet- 
tar. If you have concluded that yott belong to that dependent family of 
plants, r pity you sincerely, and beg that, you will not put mo in any such 
category. Duty may be a eold shadow to you, but it is a vast volcanic agen- 
cy, constantly impelling me to action. What was my will given to me for. 
if to' remain pas-ive and sulcr others to minister to its needs. Don't bilk to 
me about woman's clinging, dependent, nature. You arc opening your lips 
to repeat that senseless simile of oaks and vims: 1 don't- want to hear it; 
there are no creeping tendencies about me. You can wind, and lean, and 
hang on somebody else, if you like; but I feel more like one of those old 
pine-trees yonder. I can stand up. Very slim, if you will, but straight and 
high.- Stand by myself; battle with wind ami rain, and tempest-roar; be 
swayed and hent, perhaps, in the storm, but stastd unaided, nevertheless. I 
tcel bumbled when T hear a woman bemoaning the weakness of her sex, in- 
stead of showing that she has a soui and mind of her own, inferior to none." 

"All that sounds very heroic in the pages of a novel, but the reality is 
quite another matter. A tame, joyless, hopeless lime you will have if you 
scorn good-fortune, as you threaten, and go into the world to support your- 
self," answered Clara impatiently. 

"I would rather struggle with her for a crust than hang on her garments 
asking a palace. I don't know what ha.s come over you. You are strangely 
changed," cried Beulah, pressing her bands on her friend's shoulders. 

'■'The same change will come over you when you endure what I have. 
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With all your boas'.ed sl-ronsi.li. you arc but- a woman, have a woman's heart, 
and one day will be unable l.d hush ii.fi hungry cries." 

"Then I will crush it; so help me heaven!" answered lieiflab. 

"No! sorrow will do that lime enough ; no suicidal cilorf, will be necessary." 



AFTER THE FUNERAL. 

Baok to a desert home, whence the crown of joy had been borne. What 
a hideous rack stands at- the hearih-stoue, whereon merciless memory stretches 
the bereaved ones I In hours such as this, we cry out fiercely: "The sun of 
our life has gone down in starless, everlasting night; earth has no more 

glory, no more bloom or fragrance for us ; the voicus of gleeful children, the 
carol of summer birds, take the mournful measure of a dirge. We hug this 
great grief to our hearts ; we hold our darling dead continually before us, 
and refuse to bo glad again." We forget that Prometheus has passed from 
the world. Time bears precious healing on ii.s broad pinion;-; folds its arms 
compassionately about us as a pitying tinner; softly binds up the jagged 
wounds, drugs memory, and though the poisonous sting is occasionally 
thrust forth, she soon relapses into stupor, Bo, in the infinite mercy of our 
God, close at the heels of A/rael follow the winged beans, la.den, like Sisters 
of Charity, with balm for the people. 



RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 

"Well, Miss Grey, T shab place you on Confederate soil to-morrow, God 
willing." 

"Then you are going to Mobile?" 

"Yes; I shall try bard to get in there early in the morning. You will 
know your fate before many hours." 

"Do you regard this trial as particularly hazardous? " 

"Of course; the blockading squadrons grow more efficient and expert 
every day, and some danger necessarily attends every trial. Mobile ought to 
be pretty well guarded by Ibis time." 

The wind was favorable, and the schooner ploughed its way swiftly through 
the autumn night. The captain did not close his eyes; and just about day- 
light, Eleetra and Eric, aroused by a sudden running to and fro, rose, and 
simultaneously made their .appearance on deck. 

"What is the matter, Wright?" 

"Matter! why, look ahead, my dear fellow, and sec where we are. Yon- 
der is Sand Island light-house, and i\ little to the right is Fort Morgan. But 
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the fleet to tlie left is hardly six miles off, and it will lie a tight race if I 
get in." 

There was but ;i glimmering light rimming M 10 cist, where two or three 
stars burned with indescribable brilliance mid beauty, and in the gray haze 
and wreaths of misl which curled over the whito-oappod waves, Electra could 
civ. !■■'.;-. ,i-li nothing. Tlic air was chill, and she said, with a slight shiver: 
" 1 ean't see any light-house," 

" There is, of course, no light there, these war times ; but you sec that 
tall, white tower, don't yon? There, look through my glass. That low, 
dark object yonder is the outline of the fort; you will see it more distinctly 
after a little. Now, look right where my finger points ; that is the flag-staff 
Look up overhead — I have- hoisted our flag, and pretty soon it will he a tar- 
get for those dogs. Hal Mitchell I Hutchinson! they sec us I There is 
some movement among them. They ace getting ready to cut us oil' this side 
of the Swash channel ! We shall see," 

He had crowded on all sail, and the little vessel dashed through the light- 
fog aa if conscious of her danger, and resolved to sustain herself gallantly. 
Hay broke iiidy, sea. and sky took the- rich orange tint; which only autumn 
mornings give, and in this glow a Federal frigate and sloop slipped from 
their moorings, and bore- down threateningly on the graceful, hounding 
schooner. 

"But for the fos which puzzled me about three o'clock, 1 should have run 
by unseen, and they never would have known it till I was safe in Navy 
Cove. We will heat them, though, as it is, by about twenty minutes. An 
hour ago I was afraid 1 should have to beach her. .Are you getting fright- 
ened, Miss Grey?" 

"Oh, no ! 1 would no', have missel this for any consideration. How rap- 
idly the Federal vessels move! They are gaining on us." 

Her curling hair, damp with mist, clustered around her forehead; she had 
wrapped a scarlet crape shawl abotu her shoulders, and stood, with her red 
lips apart and trembling, watching the exciting race. 
" Look at the frigate ! " 

There was a flash at Iter bow, a curl of white smoke rolled up, then a 
heavy roar, and a thirty-two pounder round shot fell, about a hundred 
yards to the right of the vessel. 

A yell of defiance rent the. air from the erew of the " Dixie." — hats were 
waved — and, snan.'ai tig off her sr.av,-', ICh'lra -hook iis b::v.bi folds to I lie 
stiffening breeze, while her hoi; cheeks matched them in depth of color. 

Another and another shot was fired in quick si recession, and so accurate 
had they become, that the last whizzed through the rigging, cutting one of 
t lie small ropes. 

"Humph! they arc getting saucy," said the captain, looking up coolly, 
when the yells of his erew ceased for a moment; — and with a humorous 
twinkle in his hue eyes, he- added : 
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" Wetter e;o below, Miss (iroy ; tiiey miy.Fi 1 clip one of your cur is ih-kL 1 ime. 
Tli (i Vandals see yon, f dare say, and your red !iag stints their YanLcepride 
a little." 

" 1)0 you suppose they can distinguish, mc? " 

"Certainly. Through my glass I can nee llie gunners at work; and, of 
course, they nee. you. Should not, be surprised if they aimed specially at 
you. That is the style of Mow England chivalry." 

Whiz — whiz; — both sloop and frigate wove living' now in Rood earnest, 
and one shell exploded a. few yards, from the .side of [lie Utile vessel, tossing 
trie foam and water over i ho group on deck. 

"They think you have hardly washed your i'aeo yet, .Hiss Grey; and are 
courteously anxious to perform the. operation idr yon. But the game is up. 
Look yonder. Hurrah for 'D'ix'iv and Fori. Morgan ! " 

From tlie dim ling -staff battery bellowed a gun. 

The boom of a columbiad rroni th.c fori, shook the air like thunder, and 
gave to the blockaders the uiiirii suitable assurance, "'J'hus far, and no far- 
Tim schooner strained on. its way ; a. few shot, fell behind, and soon, under 
the frowning bastions of I lie fort, whence the Con federal e banner (loafed so 
proudly on the balmy Gu'i' breeze, spreading its free folds like an aegis, the 
gallant little vessel passed up the channel, and eame to anchor in Mobile 
Hay. amid the shouts of crew and garrison, and welcomed by a salute of 
five guns. 



THE MODEIIN MACARTA. 

The canvas, whieb she leaned forward to in.-peof more closely, contained 
an allegorical design representing, in (he foreground, two female figures: 
one stem, ye( liolile-lbnturod. crowned with stars, triumph and exultation 
flashing in the luminous eyes — Independence, crimson-mantled, grasping the 
Confederate banner of the Cross, whose, victorious (olds streamed above a 
captured battery, where a Federal flair trailed in the dust. At her side stood 
white-robed, angelic Pea.ee, with one hand over the touch-hole of the can- 
non against which she leaned, mid the other extended in benediction. Viv- 
idly the laces contrasted — one all al.hrob with national pride, beaming with 
brilliant destiny; the other wonderfully serene and holy. In the distance, 
gleaming in the evening light -which streamed from the west, tents dotted a 
hillside; and, intermedin i.o between Fence and the glittering tents, stretched 
a torn, stained battle-field, over which the roar and rush of conflict had just 
swept, leaving mangled heaps of dead in attestation of its fury. Among 
the trampled, bloody sheaves of wheat, an aired, infirm Niobc mother bent 
in tearless anguish, pressing her hand upon the pulseless heart of a hand- 
some boy of. sixteen summers, whose yeilow locks were dabbled from his 
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death- wound. A few stops farther, a lovely, young wife, kneeling beside 
the stalwart, rigid form of her husband, whose icy lingers slill clutched his 
broken sword, lilted her woi'ul, ashen lime in heaven in mute despair; while 
the fair-browed infant on ihe ground beside her, dipped its little, snowy, 
dimpled feet in a pool of its lather's blood, and, with tears of terror still 
glistening on its cheeks, laughed at tin- scarlet coloring. Just beyond these 
mourners, a girl of surpassing beauty, ivho.se black hair floated like a sable 
banner on the- breeze, clasped her rounded arms jlIjoui. her dead patriot lover, 
and kept her sad vigil in voiceless agony — with all of Sparta's stern stoicism 
in her blanched, stony countenance. And, last of the stricken groups, a 
faithful dog, crouching close to the corpse of an. old silver-haired man, threw 
hack his head and howled in desolation. IS either blue shadows, nor wreath- 
ing, rosy mists, nor gulden ha/.e of sunset glory softened thesacriiicial scene, 
which showed its grim features strangely solemn in the weird, fading, cre- 
puscular light. 
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MRS. HENRY is perhaps best known as a contributor to Genera! 
Hill's magazine, "The Land we Love," and other Southern pa- 
pers and magazines, under her maiden name of In a M. Porter, also 
publishing under the nnm de -plume of "Ethel Hope." She is a native 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., a daughter of Judge B. F. Porter, a South Caro- 
linian by birth, and the writer of occasional verses of considerable 
poetic merit. Mrs. Henry from a very early age indulged in litera- 
ture, always happy when she was able to sit near her father and write. 

For several years, her " youthful " muse sang I ndian legends, vague 
fancies, the beauties of her mountain home, and revelled in the mists 
which -shrouded the rolling hills, or grew ecsuuic'on the bosom of the 
lovely Tennessee River ; yet she wandered, sighing for some deeper song 
to sing. She felt that power within her which must be perfected 
through deeper emotions thanthose called forth by the calm beauty 
of nature, some key-note more sublime than eaves, chasms, and mighty 
waters. It came — when the war-cry sounded through our land, she 
knew thai, the " South " was her theme. 

Through the sufteiings of her countrymen and women, she learned 
that poets could find no higher strain than love of right- and hate of 
wrong — no holier subject than truth. 

Judge Porter made his homo in Greenville ; now a thriving little 
town, on the line of the Mobile and Montgomery Railroad. 

Miss Porter wrote a play during the second year of the war, entitled 
" None but the Brave Deserve the Fair," which was performed at the 
Mobile Theatre, and subsequently at Greenville, for the benefit of the 
" Confederate Soldiers." In Simms's " War Poetry of the South," "La- 
ment for Mu m fb I'd " and several other poems commemorative of the 
Struggle of the South appear from this drama. Miss I 'orter's prose arti- 
cles during the war were mostly on topics of local interest, or upon 
some practical question applicable to the wants and means of aiding 



The "Roadside Stories," appearing in " The Land we Love," were 
truly excellent pictures of " life in Dixie." Few, to read them, would 
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think they were written under adverse circumstances — written during 
that period of desolation which followed the surrender of the " Con- 
federate cause." 

Judge Porter's family shared tin; common heritage of Southrons, and 
were left with little to wear avid little to eat; and to add to these "evils," 
sickness surrounded them. 

A friend tells me that Miss Ina Porter and her mother were the 
only available workers on the place — all the others sick, and the ser- 
vants all left, except one, a girl, who had the small-pox, and was of 
no assistance. Mrs. Porter was physician and nurse, and Miss Ina 
cook and maid of all work. Under these circumstances, not favor- 
able to literary labors,- the " lloadslde Stories" were written. We 
mention, these facts to show the heroic spirit that animated one of our 
bright stars among " Southland Writers," and can truly say she is but 
a representative of the many in her " will to do." 

In October, 1867, Miss Porter was married to Mr. George L. Henry, 
and continues to reside near Greenville, Eutler County, Ala. She 
continues to " wield her pen" when other duties aad health permit. — 
for, we regret to say, her health bus not been good, and the death of 
her father was a severe blow. Mr. and Mrs. Henry have begun the 
battle of life with " Confederate weapons," warm hearts and strong 
wills; and success tuid happiness must crown their hearth-stone, 



JMU.UKi;. 



I stand before thee, Rimmer, 
And as thy chosen wife 

Am exultant in the glory— 
Crowning glory of my life. 

Wind no rosy veil about me, 
My actual self to bide; 

As a real — not ideal- 
Look upon your future bride. 

You smile at my odd fancies; 

Smile — but know me as I am, 
Or our voices ne'er can mingle 

In the holy u 
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You flatter me, gay Rimmer; 

You eal! my eyl* sky-l)L'i;;ht ! 
Have you seen the bine skies; darken 
At the falling of the night? 

You vow my cheeks arc petals 

l-Vom living roses rent ; 
Ah, the roses wither, Eimmer, 
When the summer shine is spent! 



Do yon know the dawn-waves whiten 

When the yellow sun is gone? 

If you love me. iC yon trust me. 

Erring, hnmaii, us yon see, 
(.rive your honor to im I-: i-o| ■ i !"-;-;", 

As I give my own to thee. 

My life I cast before thee ; 

its pages lie imclfbipt ; 
Read from alpha to omega, 

Judge the future by the past. 

Canst thou mete as I have measured 
Truth as boundless as the sea? 

Speak I my heart will not be broken — 
Ha ! 't is glorious to be free ! 

Of], (brgive me, noble Kimiuer ! 

No love nor faith I lack ; 
Uut the wending robes are holy 

As the coffin's solemn black ! 

Our souls are God's, not ours — ■ 

My heart is all I bring: 
IJj'l ma higher, royal lover; 

I crown thee— O my king] 



OCEAN SIGHS. 



A sigh-laden, whispering shell of the s 

Whispers a tale of the deep to me ; 
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Tins sobs and the groans, 

That were heard one night on the roaring wave, 

When a ship went down no hand could save. 

I shuddering list to the sighs and moans, 

The piteous shrieks and maddening groans, 

And wisk they could sleep 

In the moaning deep, 

And nought hut murmurs sweet and low 

Could rise as the waves reel to and fro. 

Shell of the sea, listen to rac, 

Cease that wild, shuddering song of the seal 

Some spirit bright 

Went down that night, 

Cli;mtii]i; ;i pa:an of joy and. peace; 

Thy sighing and groaning, thy shuddering cease! 

Ah, faintly it floateth. Hush! Mark the soft tor 

Dreamily, dreamily sighing alone I 

A lullaby motion 

Stirs the green ocean, 

And heaves from its bosom a boat of bright shel 

Her topmast" aglow with silver-tongued bells. 



Sighs — 'tis the bright hair 

Of an earth-cradled maiden lost in the sea, 

Lulling the storm with her sweet lullaby. 

Her wistful blue eyes are watching a sail 

That soaretli on proudly, through calm or fierce 

I hear the shell say, 

As the moans dio away, 

That her prayers flatter upward on silvery beam 

Like white-breasted doves cleave the sky of our 

Two white arms encircle her lover alway, 

Her floating hair -paiigled with glittering spray ; 

Awaking or sleeping, 

The love-watch she 'a keeping ; 

And bright is the path o'er the ocean's soft bre: 

With her hand on the helm and the sailor at rt 
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Uomo, dreamer, and lint, ere the vision Iras flown; 

The oceau-bella t.;liiii[t; U dying — Is gone! 

But I wonder no more, 

l.lrighi .-hell of the shore, 

That a voice wild and thrilling, yet sweet as can 1 

Floata weird-like and solemn aero-s the deep sea! 



MISEEERE. 

Holy Mary! 

Tlioti hast known the woe of life, 

Thou art pail- (lie. bitter at fire; 

Look upon us from, thy rest, 

Bear oxir sorrow on thy breast, 

Holy Mary ! 

By thy gentle name I bear, 

By this womanhood I wear 

Broken-hearted I let me lean 

On thy bosom, Heaven-Queen f 

Miserere I 

Holy Mary ! 

Does the blood, heroic shed, 

Cry in vain? Alas, our deadl 

May I see the patriot's name 
High in heaven, through sword and f 
Holy Mary 1 

May the purple path they trod 
Lead my weary feet to God ; 
Slum herer* on historic plain, 
Teach my hand to wear its chain. 
Miserere ! 

Holy Mary ! 

Crown the victors ; they have won 

Freedom through thy martyred Son: 

Lol the silvered Cross is high, 

iiorne til oft to Southern sky 1 

Holy Mary ! 

Gloria ! for those who fell 

On their spotless shields; 'tis well! 

Sigh thou with us — stricken band, 

Miserere, motherland ! 

Miserere 1 
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Holy Mary! 

Giant sorrows dra<r their length, 
Noiseless in their deadly strength ; 
I have wept — ah, let me weep! 
Bock my tearless heart to sleep, 
Holy Maryl 

Guide, me 1,0 thy sweet relief; 
By our sisterhood of grief, 
Hear the Father every cry, 
Woman-augel! sign for sigh ! 
Miserere I 



rittea fur tlio Annivev™-;- of Mm Floral D^omtbn, April 28, 186S. 

The evening shadows lift themselves ami turn 

Toward tlie west:, whene'er tlio pure-faced moon 

Comes out with silver wand to watch the world. 

Thus, when an angel-smUty walks the earth, 

Or stands in breathless beauty o'er Our Dead, 

The greatness of my sacred theme revealed, 

I shrink away in silent awe. My hands 

Are filled to finger-tip* with silent love; 

My head hows down with holy reverence, 

And I can only cry, Alas, Our Slain I 

Traitors — assassins — they are called, because 

They dared to stand as bulwarks round our homes. 

They stood— they fought — they fell— as did the Greeks 

Around Etolia's walls; and wo who live 

Arc only left to toil in blackened woe, 

To shameless grief and nti.er misery! 

To mark the bloody path across our land 

O'er heaps of hones, and barren, ashen plains; 

To hoar the cry of liaohel while she sits 

Like some lone bird beside her ruined nest, 

Who calls, and calls her missing ones in vain ! 

They fell. Thank God, the Dead, at least, are free I 

There arc shafts of spotless crystalline that rear 
Themselves, at I 'rod's behest, beyond the stars; 
The noblest shaft is reared to Martyrdom. 
tt hears upon its beauteous shining scroll 
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Coeval dates with birth of worlds — audio! 
The loftiest name was culled from Bethlehem. 
Ah 1 those whoso garments trail in their own blood 
Have placed their names anear the aureole 
That clothes His name — the God-man, Jesus Christ. 
Oh! countless thousands sheathed their dripping swords, 
And laid themselves, in tattered gray, to wait 
And rise in ranks, at muster-roll of God! 
Can we forget? Say, can a father's curse 
Rest on the son who died for Honor's cause? 
And can a mother slay her first-born child? 
Can comrades cease to think of those who bore 
The brunt of conflict, marching side by side- 
Forget how youth forgot, his "beardless face. 
Made battle beauteous with his val'rous arm, 
And reared his living walls across the plain, 
Or closed the (bur, dead eyes, when al! was o'er? 
Can sisters coldly touch the honored blade 
That lies across a fallen brother's bier? 
Ah ! can the grave with all its cold, cold bands 
Confine the soul ? or life with heartless sounds 
Drown the sad wail of love in widowed hearts? 
Man has the electric current in his grasp, 
Bat can he turn one (lash upon its way? 
The Atlantic holds a cord within her breast 
Tiiat thrills two hemispheres, and bears a word 
In wondrous motion through the pathless deep; 
Hut who, save- (.Sod, can hid one wave, '" He stilt!" 
Ay, point thy swords to yonder cloud, and guard 
The lurid light within its awful folds, 
And hind one wavelet of the restless sea, 
Ere Southern hearts forget our Southern dead! 

No drums are heard, save those wltosc muffled beat 

Are heard it! homes where black-robed women sit 

By vacant chairs, to lean the pallid check 

Against the folded suit of faded gray, 

And kiss its stains; or turn at every sound 

To watch for those who never, never come! 

Or in the breasts of little ones, who hear, 

With wondering eye and flushing cheek, of him 

Who went away, and never came again ! 

Our Hag i- folded o'er our darling dead; 

And, like Merone's. gentle face, that turns 
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Upon her sister Pleiades with tears, 

Its cross is blurred with mists of human woe ! 

Its folds are Woody as the bannered west, 

When slowly through the castled clouds there float 

The kingly colors of the setting sun : 

lint search its field--- thou caust not find one blot 

Of shame, to make us nurse- the day they died ! 

We hand them thus, in stainless winding-sheet, 

Back to the God who gave, and called them home! 

As long as April bangs his light green shield 

Upon the dark-clad forests of the South, 

And in his dewy mantle comes to kiss 

The blush upon the cheek of queenly May, 

Or plume with feathery ash her spotless brow, 

Let vet'rans (battle-scarred; repeat the talc; 

And while we women list, (with ki.in.Hi us cheek,; 

We'll twine the new-horn flowers of spring, and gooi 

Their fragile cups with homage true of tears. 

We'll 'nii.l the iaugbing birds, that learned to slug 

In happier days, to hush their songs, and ily 

Across the Gulf to where, in Torrid heat, 

The Arawands hides among the palms, 

With lifted head and drooping wing, to toll 

The weird, sad music of hirr mystic bell. 

Ay, while we wander through the land of graves, 

To lay our gifts of love on every mound, 

Fair bell-bird, Arawanda, come and rest 

In snowy flocks upon our sighing pines; 

Here in the sweet magnolia- dip thy spotiess beak, 

And toll a chorus, while we maidens chant 

A nation's requiem for her sleeping sons! 



J Ant — "I would not Una atuaj/.") 

Bend low, weeiiing w'l!o«-s, our luu'ps must be strung, 
Our princes have iallon, their dirge must be siingl 
A paean of glory for heights they have gained, 
A low wail of sadness for captives unchained! 

Let it rise from the valleys in heart- thrilling song, 
Till hundred- voiced mountains its eehoes prolong; 
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On through the Gulf waters, by Southern breeze whirled, 
The requiem sounds o'er the sea to the world 1 

Siiy, hush thy loud pealing, i'lou merry -lipped ln:ll, 
'Die spires standing silent on i' story can tell; 
Peal soft.!y and sweetly, and blend in. the sky 
The call to a bridal wills noles of a sigh. 1 

ISlow gently, wind-trumpets, among- the fresh flowers, 

That rise from the bosoms of loved ones of ours; 

They have drawn l.lieir rieh loi.es and their sweef -seen ted breath 

From the hearts of dead he roc*, from gardens of Death ! 

Iking myrtle, magnolia., bay, orange, and lime, 
With boughs of green palm in its stateliest prime ; 
living straight, slender cedars, as types of their youth, 
And white-hearted lilies, to witness their truth. 

Red roses, that beat in the depths of your breast 
Tile stain of lost battles, thai, bloom where They rest, 
Above the long file of the soldiers asleep. 
Ye lift happy faces, while we mourners weep 1 

Ye speak, through the tints of eaeb heiU.il! Jul cheek, 
A wisdom more lolly than mortals can speak; 
Of a Hand that has torn-bed you, ami lo, from the tomb 
Ye are risen, lVom ashes to loveliest bloom '. 

Faith tells us they live on the shores of the blest. 
The Great Shepherd ivs.rteh.es His flock while they rest ; 
But orphans an-h lingered cry out for the slain 

.And pale women shudder with heart-breaking pain. 

roses, with faces like widows, dead-white, 

Mute watchers by grave-stones, say, what of the night? 

Ah, sweets, ye are voiceless sis they, and your bloom 
Is spotless as a.ngels' ; watch on by the tomb. 

.But, by the long wsileh o'er out graves \e bnvc kept. 
By every bear!: broken, by every tesir wept. 

1 charge ye, fait flowers, Ihese tokens to bear 

To the dead, love eternal — to the living, a prayer 1 

Winds, loresls, a.nd flowers the same message tell 
Of rest for the weary who fought the right well — 
01' homes for the homeless — of tears wiped away — 
Of crowned, faithful servants — of night lost in day I 
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The same which was spoken where Lazarus slept. 

When the head of our Saviour bowed down while he wept : 

To sorrowing women lie speaks now as then, 

(And weeps with us. Southrons.) Our Dead rise again! 

Eternal Justice speed the day when Truth 

Stamps Falsehood In (be dust, and cries, "Oh, shauiel" 

Till then we mourn for those who fell asleep. 

Recording angel ! Heine's the band to pen ■ 

The glorious history of each nameless gravel 

Thine to record our unrecorded, dead I 

Oh, Ihey have died as mighty men of old ; 

.As crowned princes lead them up to God! 

As Danish Bailors stay the graceful oar 

To watch Yineia's spires, and bear her belts 
Chiming beneath the. waves f Rugen's lake, 
They tell in whispers of a time to eome, 
When, solid earth shall heave each jdactd wave, 
Till from her bold they shrink away appalled — 
Then men shall marvel when they see arise 
A peopled city from, her deep-sea grave, 
Awakened from her wondrous sleep of years — 
Thus 1 await, with patient trust, God's time. 

This wreath of loving word? and sparkling tears 

I gather from the garden of my heart, 

And offer, kneeling, to my country's sons. 

I pray each faith (hi heart to eome with me 

To every sacred spot where Southrons ho ; 

Willi folded arms, they dream sweet- dreams of home, 

Regardless of the foe— God is os guard I 

Sleep on, brave men, nor heed the rush of worlds ; 
Nor taunt, nor tears can move your lips to speak, 
Nor hearts to beat ; but if your spirits turn 
With tenderness to those who mourn your loss, 
Accept this tribute from a woman's hand, 
Of truth to God, her native land, and you I 
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AMONG the writers of the " Southland " who have labored in the 
" heat of the flay," never ceasing in tlio good work of providing 
interesting, instructive, and moral literature for her countrywomen, 
may be named Mi** 0. W. Barber; for by her ih.miliar maiden name 
is she best known to the readers of Southern periodical literature. 

Miss Barber was born in Charlemont, a romantic little town in 
Northern Massachusetts, on the 25th day of October, 1S23. She was 
the daughter of a firmer, and her earliest reeol lections are of green 
pastures, where fed herds and iloeks ; rich meadows, where waved the 
tall grass ready for the mower's scythe, and fields of golden grain 
ripening in the sunshine. She early began her literary career, sending 
verses to the country newspapers while yet a mere child. These verses 
were favorably received by the reading public, and were frequently 
copied into other journals. Hon. Whiurig Griswold. now of Green- 
field, Mass., was her principal teacher ; he was at the time a student 
in Amherst College. He brought her books to read from the collcgo 
library, and encouraged her to study and literary effort. 

In 1846, soon after the death of her father, she came South to reside 
in the family of her brother. Her literary reputation followed her, 
and contributions were solicited of her by Southern journals. 

In 1849, she received two prizes, one for the best tale, and one for 
the best poem, written for the " Madison Family Visitor," a literary 
and family journal started in Morgan County, Geo,, and was solicited 
to take charge of its literary department ; and did so, and continued 
editress of this paper for three years. It was during this period that 
she wrote a series of tales for the "Masonic Signet and Journal," which 
were so well received by the fraternity that they were collected into a 
volume, and published in New York under the title of " Tales for the 
Freemason's Fireside." Shortly afterward she wrote a series of "Odd- 
Fellow Talcs,'' which were published in a volume, entitled "The Three 
Golden Links." 

In 1861, Miss Barber became connected with the "Southern Lite- 
rary Companion," a paper published by I. N. Davis, a blind man, in 
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the town of Kewnan, Georgia. To tins journal she contributed some 
elegantly written novelettes, and articles on subjects "humorous, 

grave, and severe." Her con nee lion wii.li ihis paper continued until 
the close of the war. In the spring of l.si'RI, slic became editress and 
proprietress oi' ;i literary paper published in Eownan, called "Miss 
Barber's Weekly," which was continued until August 29th, 1867, 
when Miss (.!. W. 15 arbor became the wife of Hon. John 0. Towlcs, of 
Lafayette, Ala. She now resides on her husband's plantation near 
that place. 

Although of Northern birth, Mrs. Towles is Southern by acclima- 
tion and long residence, and *he considers Alabama her home; for to 
her it is now " a land of rest." 
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(" Zaura iomW.") 
"Genius — native talent." 

LAURA LORMMER possesses "genius of a rare order," and 
several years ago was noted as one of the most promising of the 
young writers of the South. In December, 1855, she married Mr. J. 
A. Shelton, of Bellefonte, Alabama, at which place she resides at the 
present time, having two children, a son and daughter, 

Julia Fioley was born on. the Cumberland Jliver, Tennessee, and at 
an early age commenced "poetizing." She was one of George D. 
Prentice's galaxy of poets — of which Amelia Welby was probably 
the best known. The South, and indeed the whole country, owe much 
to this gifted and noble Kentuoknin. for his helping baud and encour- 
aging words to young aspirants, for literary fame. 

" Laura Lorrimer : ' was a contributor to the various journals and 
magazines, North and South — Godcy's "Lady's Book," " Louisville 
Journal," and "Field and Fireside," among others. 



THE FEVKIi SLEEP. 



There, was a liecla raging in my soul, 

Of wild emotions which, might not be stilled. ■ 

Through its dim .arcades flashed the murky light, 

T e ■ til. fill corrugations, ami each niche 

Grew all irradiate. On the year's broad breast 

Four mouths had wreathed their coronals and died, 

For it was May, hut in my fevered soul 

The sweet May flowers had withered, and upon 

Its myrtle garland slept a mildew blight. 

One year ago that very May, I bent, 

In love and faith, beneath the deep-blue heaven, 
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And as the stars went floating up its arch, 
My soul was iloating on the passionate breath 
Of new, strange music to a fairy land. 
Life then was golden- tinted : I had not 

(hit- mil >el loving thought; I could not link 

The purple glory of my dreams in one ; 

They wavered, flashed, and paled like sunset gleams, 

Through tho proud arches and pilastcred domes 

Of Southern climes. Oh ! T had never known 

Aught, half so blissful, and I lived an age 

In every breath width chronicled that hour 

Of my existence. Immortality 

Seemed charactered upon it, and I heard 

The low, sweet chiming of a thousand streams, 

Which swept their crystal through the amaranth bowers 

Of Aiden, and the mystic language grew 

Arfi dilate. I seemed to hour them say 

That love like this could never die ; that through 

The march of centuries to Eternity, 

Its hymn of adoration still would rise 

And tremble on the air. I have had dreams 

Which crowned my spirit as I walked amid 

Tho shadowy vale of visions, with a band 

Of all unearthly radiance, hut, oh! none 

So bright as those which clustered round me on 

That sweet May midnight, ivli.cn my eyelids drooped. 

Dank with the dews of slumber on my cheek, 

And the soft echo of love's thrilling words 

Still lingering around me. How my soul 

Grew gently luminous with gleaming wings, 

As the night-sky with stars ! 

May came again ; 
But my hot brow seemed banded with a chain 
Of living fire. My senses all were bound 
Tn the dread fcl.fers of a. fever-sleep. 
1 struggled with my thraldom, and my thoughts 
Wandered within a, narrow, darkened cell- 
Tale, wingless |)hiint.miis, striving to unlock 
The gates of destiny. Then strange, wild birds, 
With eyes of fire and wings of lurid name, 
Perched close beside inc. and, from time to time, 
Sank deep their vuhure beaks into my heart. 
I knew they were my incarnated passions, which 
The fever-demon mockingly had called 
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Into a fierce existence. Closer still 
They flocked around mo, and 1 ivas upborne 
Upon their mailing pinions through the stars, 
On, on to " outer darkness." There are orbs, 

Which ages since flashed down a golden ray, 
Whose earthward journey yet is acareo begun. 
And we had passed the fariliest; now we. stood 
At the closed gates of dread, eternal i\i;.:ht. 
"Room," shrieked, half humanly, eacli vulture throat, 
''■ lioam for oar /mrtlim." Fetterless, the winds 
Foamed till.: abyss, and an-iwei.vd, ! ' There is none ! "' 

Time had not winged another moment ere 
Light flashed upon my eyelids. On the earth 

How one short moment oil ha.s crowned my soul 

With years of rapture, and I have grown old, 

liven in the folding of one warm caress! 

Another moment, and a s tar- throned isle 

Gleamed in die blue beneath us. " We must vest," 

Moaned my fierce carriers ; " room it for m here, 

In this fair planet; here our weary wings 

Shall leave their burden." Wooingly the waves, 

From their blue, (,li robbing; bosoms, whispered " Come.''' 

It was a lovely world : its temples lay 

Like heavy snow-rifts, in the gentle light 

Of seven bright moons. It was a paradise, 

Which I had never imaged, even amid 

My wildest visions. Opiate incense i'osc 

From nameless flower-buds, like the heavy mists 

From the damp earth, and every nerve grew faint 

With dreamy languor. 1 was all alone, 

That star- world's sovereign. It had never yet 

Felt the soft stirring: of an angel-plume 

In its calm air. The chiming of the wave, 

The wind's low footstep, and the wild bird's song, 

Were all its music. But my heart-strings still 

Were linked to earth, and to earths passion -dreams. 

One cloud may veil the " day-god's" fiery steeds, 
Even in the zenith of their blue-arched path ; 
And now earth-shadows severed from my soul 
The soft,. gold arms of the caressing light. 
Wiser than I have tangled up their prayers 
In the dark tresses of a haughty head, 
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And hi i in; a hymn (n eb.y instead of God ; 
And I — am but a mortal ; so I had 
An i/M with me, e'en among the stars, 
A name to which my sou! forever sang 
As to a deity, and whispered words 
Of half- unearthly worship. 

Hours or months, 
It might have been, grew gray and died, but yet 
There came no day. My spirit could not count 
Time's heavy tbrobiiings, but Lite very air 
Seeim-d faint and liviauloun with an nn.-.een 
And mighty presence. Four bright pinions came 
F! on1.il] ■■> above me. and then wavered down. 
Like the jrold leaves of antnuui, by my side. 
Beautiful angels wore they. Love and Faith, 
But Love stood nearest, bending o'er my heart, 
As if to count its throbbings. God had sent 
Visible angels, thus to symbol forth 
The thought!! Invisible whieh tilled my soul. 
Oh, in tire heavens, Israfel'a sweet lute 
Ne'er to his fm^crs thrilled as did my heart 
To the soft music of their nmrmtired words — 
That angel lullaby ! My lids drooped down, 
Charmed with its opiate. To the land of dreams, 
I bore the vague, sweet echoes of the song : 

Slumbers be thine, 

Gentle and deep ; 
Queen of the star-isle, 

Rest in our keep ! 

Chased by our pinions. 

Trouble shall fly, 
Ever around thee 

Kise Ljvo's lullaby. 

Faith ever near thee 

Guardian shall stand, 
Love. round thy firehoad 

Twine her bright baud. 

The music died in wailing*. O'er the sky 
Swept a dark tempest, and my star-isle shook 
To its foundations ; fiery lavas rolled 
In deso'ating fury down the. slopes 
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So grand with beauty, and the temples .fell 
In shapeless masses on the trembling earth. 
My angel guards had (led ; beside nif stood 
A demon presence, giant-like and stern. 
Fearfully beautiful twined the iris crown 
In the black billowy locks which swept away 
From the lost angelhood of his broad brow- 
Fit rival for the passions glowing fierce 
And tiger-like in the wild orbs beneath. 
Silent in demon majesty he stood, 
But ever and anon the heavy wings 
■Shook almost to urdbldiag, and the mists 
Dropped from them, leadenly, upon my brow. 
All, all was silence, save the wild heart-throbs 
Which strove to burst their prison; for I shrank 
In voiceless terror from the bitter smile 
Which curved the haughty lips, and from the stern 
And blasting g;ue of those dark, fiery eyes. 

I rose and strove to fly; but demon wings 

Flapped heavily around mc, and a voice 

Which filled the universe hissed in my ear 

The awful words : " Down ! down ! to meet thy doom. 

Thou hast lost heaven for earth, and staked thy soul 

Against a mortal's love. For one whose brow 

Is crowned with amara.nth, thou hast flung down 

'The gauntlet to Omnipotence. Depart ! " 

1 was a wanderer. A mark was set, 

Dike t'ain's, upon my forehead; and alone. 

Amidst the mighty forests of the West, 

I writhed my way. Dike sleeping Titans lay 

'l.'he mountain ranges in the dim gray light 

Which heralded the dawn. Before mc rolled 

The ocean, with its hungry waves astir, 

Leaping in ea.gcr hounds upon the strand, 

Like wild beasts on their prey. 

"Alas," I cried, 
"Alas for thee! my own sweet- spirit-love I 
Thou art not now beside mc ; hut thy deep 
And passionate words are floating round my heart 
Lite angels in the darkness, and again 
I drink a haunting music from their swell; 
Their memory comes like echoes from the past, 
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The blessed past. Will no one ope the gates, 
And lead me backward to that glorious state, 
And to the idol of my girlhood dreams 
And their wild fervor ? " 

Then a genius came, 
And he unlocked the caverns of the deep ; 
Then bore me downward to the blue-sea halls, 
And midst those cora! grottos cooled my hands 

In crystal vases. There the opal shone 

With mystic radiance, and the emerald wreathed 

The pale, dead brows, which gleamed up white and strange 

Amid the sea-weed. Oh ! they slept with pearls 

And all things beautiful, and the great waves 

Forever pealed a requiem o'er them, and 

Tims shall they sleep until time's dying throbs 

Shall shake the universe. 

"Go seek thy love," 
Whispered the spirit, and a mocking smile 
Bent his red lip ; '' perchance he sleepcth here 
In Neptune's regal palace." 

One, by one 
I numbered o'er the dead, and wandered on 
For weary miles. I lifted raven curls 
From many a brow, and bent o'er many a lip ; 
But yet saw none which bore the spell of his 
For whom I sought with hopeless, patient love. 
Soft through the waters, gleaming like a star, 
Flashed a clear ray. "Sweet love!" T murmured then. 
" Be this the guide to lead my steps to bin:." 
Fresh glories gleamed around me. Kainbow-hued 
And crimson sea-dowers climbed a coral arch, 
And draped a regal couch ; and there he lay, 
Not pale and dead, but warm and rich with life. 
Age yet had pressed but lightly on the brow 
So glorious in its beauty, and those curls 
Of raven darkness swept its marble breadth 
In shadowy maunilicera'.o. Tile eyes 
ILul learned no!, coldness from the frozen years 
Which rolled their heights biiween us; the full lips 
Were curving (heir rich ciimsou in a smile, 
And angel pinions drooped with silvery sheen 
From the broad shoulders. Like a peal of bells, 
1 fe syllabled my name. L never thought. 
If he had wings on earth, or was so fair, 
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But still I nestled in his warm embrace ; 

And then lie said, one cab alls lie word 

From him would ope those; portals as the sun 

Unbars the gates of day. With trumpet- voice 

He breathed the mystic spell. A thousand flowers 

Seemed blending ail their blossoms into one; 

A thousand music- echoes seemed to sweep 

Tnlo infinitude, and da/xling rings 

Of golden light, in. widenim; circles, flashed 

Athwart my virion, and my rcver-drc.;iir:s 

Were torn apart, as by a, wizard spell. 

Yet one remained— tbe sweetest one — to be 

A sweet reality. A proud face bent 

O'er my palo brow, and wooing, loving words 

Charmed my weak senses. All athirat, I drank 

The God-sent nectar, and my pulses beat 

With, healthful throbbings. Life to me once more 

Was beautiful, and tin's great boundary -line 

Which spanned my Eden was Eternity. 



THE LEPER'S CHILD. 

Daughter of Jmlah's race, thine eye is bright, 
Thy red lip's beautiful and scornful curl 

Regnant with pride; thy heart is free and light 
In its first blooming. Oh, most radiant girl! 

Alas! that bitterness and gloom must now 

Shadow the whiteness of thy pure young brow! 

No more amid lh'/ie purple-gleaming bowers, 
Draped with the Orient- many-tinted dyes, 

Rich with the perfume of a thousand flowers, 
Will, in calm slumber, droop thy dreamy eyes. 

Listen, Kara ! ere my brain grows wild : 

A curse is on thee — thou'rt the lepers chl'td I 

My own sweet one, Gehazi's awful sin 

is clinging to thee; ere one fleeting year. 

Its loathsome crust will whiten o'er thy akin; 
Save to me only, thou wilt he a fear, 

A form of dread to every passer by: 

There now is nothing for thee but to die. 

Zara, sweet June was in her depths of bloom 
On thy first birthday, ere I knew that he, 
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Round whom my love was circling like perfume, 

Bore the dread curse which soon will rest on thee, 
While I, calm, careless, like a clew-bent flower, 
Slept, ail unconscious of this horrid hour. 

A whirlwind swept my dreams. His crimson lips 
Were wooing mine with love's sweet honey-dew, 
And his proud eyes lay half in sad eclipse, 

Beneath [lie lids whieh veiled their midnight line. 
The air was heavy with his grief; he said, 

" Young, bi'igbl. and sinless, holier were she dead: 

Dead ere — " Oh! let me veil the words which Mine 
To coil like fiery adders in my breast, 

And from his parched lips burst like gusts of flame. 
Zara, forgive him — he is now at rest; 

But while life's pulses in thy bosom glow, 

Oh! never curse another with thy woe — 

As I have ihee. Cast love's sweet poison by : 
It was distilled for other lips than thine; 

And, had T known how soon its bliss would liy, 
Its venom never would have moistened mine. 
Then, my soul's idol, veil thy pure young face, 
And die — the last of art, accursed race, 



" AS ARTLESS AS A CHILD." 

"As artless as a child 1" The downward bending 

Of her pale lips returns a bitter " no ; " 
It is no girlish impulse which is sending 

From heart to cheek that deep and fitful glow. 
It is that she has learned a- t.ruev linking 

For words and thoughts than that she studied o'er. 
So long ago, when uUeranee and thinking 

Both the same meaning to her spirit bore. 
Around her brow there- rests a golden glen.-, 

Like the faint shadow of an angel's crown. 
Where ringlets bright as Hope's bewildering story, 

Float, like the mists of sunset, softly down. 
Love seems with folded pinions sweetly dreaming, 

Nursed hi the shadows of her violet eyes; 
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And yet, alan 1 alas ! it is "but seeming, 

'Tis Falsehood wears Lliu boy -god's radiant guise. 

"As artless as a child?" That low, rich laughter 
Rings out above her hearth wild wail of pain, 

Ami nothing earthly now can ever waft her 

The peaceful dizains of childish hours again. 
Like the rose-scented, seaward- roving breezes 

Which hovet round the coast, of Malabar, 
Iter tone's soft witchery every spirit seize*, 

And leads it captive, in love's chains, arar. 
Yet (oold Iconoclast) one picture only 

Of those In childhood crowned with rainbow light 
Jiangs in her bosom, desolate and lonely, 

A star of beauty 'mid the gloom of night. 
And when youth's rose-tint front her cheek has faded ; 

Whim age's silver glory crowns her brow ; 
When sorrow's darkest mists her soul have shaded, 

That one dear picture will be bright as now. 

"As artless as a child?" Alasl there lingers 

Within her bosom now but one Jre-ih jimvtr ; 
Twas planted by the blind god's ft ivy fingers. 

One gentle autumn at the twilight hour. 
The chill December watched its glorious blooming, 

And May's while- el Glided, blue, caressing skies 
Still kept the vigil, and at spring's entombing 

(.hive for a guardian June's voluptuous eyes. 
She whispers love-words to it when the fringes 

Which shade her eyes have curtained t'ictn to dreams, 
And kisses it when bright-haired morning tinges 

With golden shadows crystal- footed streams. 
Ah! there are iknvers whose laggard oe.tals never 

Unfold, save e'er a century's dying hour: 
But none like, this, whose radiance lasts forever: 

Eternity keeps watch above this flower. 



JEWELS FOE LETHE. 

Jewels for Lethe,; Genii, bring the key — 
The heart's the casket where those jewels be. 
The bright-winged angel, which, in purple state, 
Sat, with furled pinions, singing at (be gate, 
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lias drawn the bolts, and sought a prouder throne, 
Leaving tin; rich insignia tiicrc alone — 
The heart's crown-jewels. Fling them side by side 
In the. calm crystal of the Lethean tide. 

Jewels for Lethe! Bring Ihe brightest first. 
(Love's ruby coronet ;} in times of erst 
It was the fitting crown lor bcaiily's brow, 
An emblem meet for knighthood's holiest vow 
And fearless worship. Now, oh I who may dare 
Unscathed its wreath of llashing light to wear? 
Where can it find a softer, calmer grave? 
Oh ! cast it unpolluted in the wave ! 

Jewels for Lethe ! Ha ! a laurel-wreath 
Carved out from emeralds; but close beneath 

Lie jagged thorns; the heavy golden clasp 

Is a coiled serpent, holding in its grasp 

A wounded dove. Poor bird I how like to thine 

Their fate who round iheir fair ynm:g temples twine 

That wizard I Be it buried deep, 

Where, charmed to silence, Lethe's waters sleep. 

Jewels for Lethe! Jewels from the heart, 
Why, when its regal visions all depart, 
Should the regalia linger? Well it were 
They ne'er had burned in princely splendor there. 
Give the dark waters yet another gem, 
brightest but one in life's star-diadem: 
When Love anti C.'lor'i sleep beneath the tide, 
Faith too should veil its radia.ncc by their side 1 

Jewels for Lethe ! Ah ! no more there be ; 
Upon the empty casket tttrn the key ; 

And if its guardian angels e'er eome down. 
They mast bring jewels for another crown, 
And in Elysium forge another key; 
This, Lethe, is an offering unto thee. 

Shroud Love, and Faith, and Farm: beneath thy flow; 
What arc they al! but synonyms for Woe? 
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SALLIE ADA VANCE. 



JALLIE ADA REEDY was Lorn in Northern Alabama, 
i James lieedy, her father, removed to ] 
Mississippi, during her infancy. 
Miss Reedy was early inclined to study; ■ 

fond of reading, and had l!u: :u! viLMlivuo oL' careful and judicious culture. 

While a child in years, she began to write in verse, and her early 
poems exhibit the .same thoughtful tone, the same impassioned ten- 
derness which can be seen, ripened and relined, in her later writings. 

Iii 1860, her poems, which had appeared from time to time in the 
various periodicals of the Smith, were collected, for publication in book- 
form. Tho " war " caused the idea to be abandoned for more auspi- 

In 1805, about, the close of the war, Miss Reedy entered upon a new 
phase of womanhood : she was married to Mr. Vance, and resides in 
Lexington, the home of her childhood. 

The character of Mrs. Vance's p;>etry is subjective —her thoughts 
most frequently introverted — finding [heir field of research in the in- 
finitely varied human heart. Yet she feels the charm of nature with 
all a poet's sensitive organization; and she describes the beauty of 
earth, sky, and ocean with the vivid truthfulness of an appreciative 
as well as imaginative mind. Her melody of versification is remark- 
able. Her thoughts ripple away into rhyme so easily that we per- 
ceive it to be their natural vehicle. Her words are always musical 
and well chosen. 

ISut there are depi.hs in her nature which have not been stirred : 
there are chords which have not been sounded. When these have been 
awakened by the hand of a larger experience, we sliail see the poetry 
of Mrs. Vance take a wider range — a deeper and more earnest tone. 

She has recently finished a poem, longer than any she ever published, 
which is considered by judges to be the best she has ever written. 
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Mrs. Vance last her husband in .December, 1868. 
" i'wLiiLU'ul as a pool's dream" is :m old saying — but he 
poet's dream thai; is n)oi , e 1 tliun beautiful: 

THE TWO ANGELS. 

A boy at midnight sat alone, 
And quick throbs o'er his being stole, 

Like those to graver manhood known 
When high resolve? are in the soul. 

Two winged angels softly leave 
The brightest star iji all the sky, 

And one is fair as sinless Eve — 
The other has the serpent's eye. 

Now to the hoy they softly glide, 

Anil fold their starry wings unseen. 
Then rest them, one on either side, 

And watch him as he sits between. 
Each angel holds within her hand 

A spotless scroll of purest white, 
For God has sent them with command 

To write the hoy's resolves that night. 

"I will be great!" his hot cheek burned — 

"That men shall shout in ecstasy, 
When first their wondering souls have learned 

JIow like the gods a man may be." 
The angel on the left hand smiled, 

And wrote it with suspended breath; 
She knew ambition oft beguiled 

To sin and sacrifice and death. 

"I shall have foes, as greatness hath, 

Whate'er may he its brilliant sphere; 
But I will sweep them from my path, 

Or mairu their puny souls with fear." 
The angel on the left hand caught 

And wrote the proud boast with a sneer; 
The angel on the right had nought 

TJpou her page but one bright tear. 

" Love, still the poet's chosen theme, 
Shall be a thing abjured by me ; 
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And yet — my childhood's happiest dream 
Came to roe on my mother's knee. 

My mother's knee ! Why what is this 
That on my lips is trembling now 1 

A prayer? I almost feel the kiss 
Her dying lips left on my brow. 

"She'd rather hear her name and mine 

In some poor ereuliLrc's uighf-praycr told 
Than have the proud world rear a shrine 

And write it there in burning gold." 
The angel on the left awhile 

Seemed half in doubt and half in rage; 
The other smiled a warm, bright smile 

That dried the tear upon her page, 

"1 will be brave, and ask each heart 

That feints in life to lean on mine, 
And strive to do that better part 

That makes a mortal feel divine; 
And, if my faults should win a foe 

Relentless through all coming time, 
I '11 pity you who may not know 

Compassion makes this life sublime." 

The hoy looked upward to the sky ; 

But ere his vow was halfway done. 
And ere the light passed from his eye. 

The angel on the left had flown: 
The angel on the right waa there, 

And for one joyful moment stood, 
Then waved her bright wings on the air, ■ 

And bore her message back to God. 



Very seldom, in all [.he range of poetry, do we find anything so 
perfect in all respects as the following gem. It is unexceptionable in 
every respect — a lesson for life, to be conned every day by those who 

would worship the good, (he beautiful, and the true: 

GUARD THTNE ACTION. 

When you meet with one suspected 

Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 

As a thing of evil fame — 
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Guard thine every loot and action : 
Speak no heartless word of blame; 

For the slanderer's vile detraction 
Yet. may spoil thy goodly name. 

When you meet a brow that's awing 

With its wrinkled line* of gloom, 
And a haughty step that's drawing 

To a solitary tomb- 
Guard thine action : some great sorrow 

Made that man a spectre grim; 
And the sunset, of to-morrow 

May have left thee like to him. 

When you meet with one pursuing 

Paths the lost have entered in. 
Working out his own undoing 

With his recklessness and sin — 
Think, if placed in his condition, 

Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 

Win thee hack to truth again! 

There are spots that bear no flowers — 

Not because the soil is bad ; 
But that summer's gentle showers 

Never made their bosoms glad : 
Better have an act that 'a kindly 

Treated sometimes with disdain. 
Than, by judging others blindly, 

Doom the innocent to pain. 



STRAUSS' FIRST LOVE. 



At eve they summoned the bridal crowd 

To a lofty-pillared dome, 
Where the daughter fair of a lineage proud 

Wont forth from her childhood's home; 
And white plumes waved in the diamond light 

That shone over princely brows, 
While the eye of heauty arcw softly bright 

As it read love's hidden vows. 
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Itiels l.apestty trembled upon the breeze, 

And the tall wax tapers shone, 
And fragrance, swept from tho Southern seas. 

Stole in with the lute's low tone. 

Jt seemed not pleasure tliii.t wildly thrilled 

The cadence of gushing song, 
But bliss so deep (.hut its depth had stilled 

The pulse of that mighty throng. 

And yet there was ono dark, mournful eye. 

Whose sea rolling and soul-lit glance 
Saw but one fair form as it floated by 

In the whirl of the breathless dance. 
By a eolumn tall be leaned apart, 

With a brow so deadly pale 
That one might read of his broken huust 

As though 't were a written Sale. 

lie loved with the love of a noble soul — 

Twas scorned by that haughty bride; 
And the fountain, cheeked, all coldly stole 

O'er his heart with a frozen tide. 
Bhe had spurned the (ruth of t lire minstrel's vol 

And given her hand to one 
Who plated a crown on her fair young brow^- 

Foi thus are the soulless won. 

But hark! there hurst on the deep'ning night 

A murmur of grief profound, 
And the dancers paused in their giddy flight 

To catch the unearthly sound. 
The minstrel poured all his lire ah big heart 

In melody's wailing strain, 
And the bride grew pale at the sudden start 

And the swodeu tensioned vein, 

Still higher and deeper the music swells, 

Til! the marble pillars ring; 
As the song of the dying swan excels 

The lay of all birds that sing. 
Then a pallor over the bride's cheek crept, 

And her brow grew coldly white 
As the bridal veil that around her swept 

Like u gossamer cloud of light. 
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Her ducal robe wor 

('Twaa the heart's red blood, I wot;) 
Then pealed still higher the music-strain; 

Yet tile dead bride heard it not! 
The hall is deserted — the revellers Hod — 

Save lie of Llie mournful eye: 
Oil! who dare tell, when the loved lay dead, 

Of his soul's deep agony? 



THE SISTERS. 

Those were not mortals landing there 
With eyes bent on a sleeping child, 

Who, all unmindful of their care, 

Saw dreams at which his red lips smiled. 

And one was blue-eyed, with a face 

Round which the brown hair closely curled 

With such a soft, bewitching grace, 

It might have maddened half the world. 

The other's meek eyes, raised above, 

Seemed reading trouble for to-morrow : 
The brown-hut red, blue-eyed one was Love; 

The other was her sister, Sorrow. 
And Love's bright wings flashed liere and there — 

You looked to see her float away ; 
Rut Sorrow's drooped with silent care, 

As though prepared for longer stay, 

"Now, sister, give me this Tail' boy," 

The blue-eyed angel gently said; 

" A bosom soft and warm with joy 

Should only pillow such a head. 

You've followed me where'er I roam, 

You've clung to me. through many years, 
And when I touch a heart, you come 
And blot the record with your tears." 

The meek-eyed angel floated near, 

And took the soft hand of her sister, 
And on her cheek there was a tear, 

Tliat Irei.ubled as siie gently kissed her. 
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"Oh, Love I tliou dost remember well. 
When Eve and Adam were too wise, 

And, weeping forth a sad farewell, 
We went with them from Paradise. 

"They wondered at the storm above, 

And what the flowers would do without tliem; 
I think they would have died, sweet Love, 

But that your arms were twined about them. 
I loved the stars and soft, blue sides, 

And winds that sung to us at even, 
And made our lovely Paradise 

Almost as Lomotil] as heaven. 

"And so I wept, ami prayed that they 

Might go from my dark presence free, 
While I, the meet-eyed one, would stray, 

And weary Heaven with prayers for time. 
The guarding angel shook his head, 

And sadly pointed up above, 
And said: 'Alas! it is deemed 

You part not with your sister, Love. 

'■'■'She was the fhirest from her birth; 

But, pale-faced Sorrow ! thou art wise ; 
While Love would make their lieaven on earth, 

Thou 'It mind them of lost Paradise.' 
I could not leave thee then, and now — " 

But Love's bright arms wen: round her thrown, 
And that one kiss on Sorrow's brow 

Had left a brightness like her own. 

" Dear sister, this fair boy shall be 

A pilgrim at thy radiant shrine; 
But every time he bends bis knee, 

Half of the offering shall be thine." 
The hoy awoke almost in tears, 

So strange and sad the vision seemed : 
Perchance he knew, in after-years, 

He had not only slept and dreamed. 
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ALTHOUGH few of Mrs. Stanford's productions have reached the 
public eye, her genius ha.s long bti«n acknowledged and admired 
by a large circle of friends. Jlw poetic, faculty was a gift of nature, 
which received culture in her early education in the nunnery, near 
Bards town, Kentucky. Under the oaks and magnolias of Claiborne 
County, Mississippi, she was born, and her maiden name of Mary 
Patterson will thrill the hearts and memories of many old associates 
and contemporaries. Her girlhood was passed amid scenes of gayety 
and pleasure ; her ready wit, vivacity, and pot-tic taste, together with 
ii graceful, petite phvshpie, makim: her a charming companion and 
ornament to society. Her parents died when she was very young, 
leaving her two brothers and herself and their estate, to the care of 
a relative. 

Mrs. Stanford was twice married and widowed. An only son was 
the fruit of her first marriage; and in that son she " lived, moved, and 
had her being." "The ocean to the river of her thoughts," he grew 
to be an idol, worshipped wkh a devotion few mothers have given 
tlusir olfspring. He was her inspiration, the polar star of her life. 

Freely were her private interests sacrificed in raising and equipping 
a battery, of which her son was first lieutenant, and subsequently 
captain ; and no more manly, noble, and splendid talent was given the 
cause of the South, than when Ferdinand Claiborne enlisted, and 
bravely fought and ftY.l, a inanvr l.o that c; it use, leaving in the mem- 
ory of his mother and countrymen a monument of honor and chiv- 
alry more brighl and enduring than ihe marble erected by his com- 
rades on the spot where he fell. And this little tablet, pure and 
white and glistening, embowered in ritees, and embalmed by a mother's 
daily kisses and tears, tells Lo the lingerer in the quiet little ceme- 
tery of Port (jibson the same history it told at the for till cations of 
Vicksburg, where, like a sentinel at his post, it guarded the lonely 
mound where a martyred hero slept. 
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Mrs. Stanford was for many years a resident of New Orleans. 
"While tire guns at Foil, Sumter were tl.il t reverberating ill our hearts, 
she pressed the farewell kisses cm the lips of her son, from whom she 
had never been separated. 

About this period, Mrs. Stanford contributed several lively tales of 
life in the Creseonl, City, and poems to the "Southern Monthly," pub- 
lished in Memphis. 

Hays she; "My writings are only to be considered for the idolatrous 
love that inspires them." And few mothers in our land can read her 
" lines " without deep feeling. 

When New Orleans fell, feeling thai, by remaining there she could 
no longer guard and protect her son's pecuniary interests, she felt 
that the one thing left for her to do was to find her child, to bo where 
she might at an instant's notice seel; him. She had a motherless niece 
to care for; and not wishing to proceed on a wild, blind search for her 
boy, she went to the old home of her girlhood, (Port Gibson,) and 
found rest and sympathy with those who had loved her in the long- 
ago. For weeks she had not heard from her son, until she reached 
this place, and some returning soldiers told her of his whereabouts. 
When he wrote to her, he forbade her attempting to join him, urging 
her to remain with her old friends, "and perhaps they might meet 
again — perhaps lie might be ordered farther South — but he could not 
ask for a furlough." 

At last, the mother's patient waiting was rewarded. Her son, who 
had been for over a year in East Tennessee, and in Kentucky with 
General Bragg, w-as ordered to Yick.-burg with General Stevenson's 
Division — ordered when; his mat-tier waited for him. Need we say 
that the mother was soon with her son ? Some months before this, 
finding her resources fail, being able to get nothing from New Orleans, 
she had opened a school for the support of her niece and self, that she 
might nut take from her son, and this was in successful operation when 
she visited him. She found him all that a mother's loving heart could 
hope or pray for, but so wedded to his duties, so proud of the noble 
battery he commanded, that again, as he bad done before, he kissed 
her and blessed her, and gave her to another's charge, and left her, to go 
where she could not follow, The long siege of Vicksburg s 

What the year is to a mother, what it is to the country, i 
told to the heart, in these few artless, plain verses: 
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MY NEW-YEAR'S PRAYER. 

Few- Year's Day ! Alas ! the New-Year's days 
That stalk like trouhled glints before my sight, 

From happy youth, !h rough weary years, till now, 
When my life's sun must soon he lost in night, 

And I, in death's untroubled, tranquil sleep, 

Shall learn how sweet- it is io cease to weep ! 

New-Year's Day '. Yes, T remember one — 

The day I watched a little rosy face 
Of six months old, with dimpling smiles 

Peep out. from under folds of silk and lace: 
That face, the sweetest to a mothers eyes 
That ever made of earth a paradise. 

And then another New- Year I recall, 
limiting sweet priiltiiugs I so loved to hear ; 

The only music I could understand, 

The only notes that, ever cha.rmed my car, 

Save tlr accompaniment to this sweet son?: - 

The steps fhat Lore my Loitering boy along. 

Then, New-Year's days in numbers paaa me by, 
ISea.ring new licauiir-s boih to heart and mind, 

And adding graces to the manly form — 
I did not wonder in the three to find 

All I once hoped to sec united there — 

My son's young premise was so passing fair. 

Rut where, in this dark, cheerless New-Year's day, 
In thy full manhood, must I lock for thee? 

I shall not find in that worn fa.ee such smiles 
As dimpled through the folds of lace for me ; 

And stern, harsh lines are on thoonee smooth brow, 

Uii.be so beloved 1 — a man and soldier now ! 

Ah ! since thy mothers arms were round thee last. 
Since thou wert roh.iod to thy mother's breast, 

Since her appealing voice liat.li met thine ear, 
Since, her las!- kisses oil thy lips were prcsl, 

My son, my darling, what has chanced to thee? 

Loving as then wilt thou return to me ? 
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Ghosts of the N'ow Years! with them come the hopes 
Thai made the promise of thy youth in.orc fair, 

Whispering how thy manhood's love would, guard 
A mothers ii-pro from every grief anil fare. 

How canst thou he to me this guard and shield, 

Thou — in constant, change from tent- i.o baulo-iiehi ; 

Ghosts of the New Years, visit him to-day, 

My bahy once I — my country's soldier now I 
Paint to his memory the mine! fish love 

That, since a mother's lips first touched his brow, 
Till now, when such despairing words are said, 
A mother's heart has showered on his head. 

Spirit of ui-1'lii.y ! hrcal.hc in his car the prayers 
That day and night ascend on high for Mm; 

Unceasing, hopeful, trustful, brave and strong ! 
Earth's dreams delude — its brightest hopes grow dim — 

.But from the ruins -oars, fresh, nudel'ileu. 

The mother' sprayer — " God bless ast> save my child." 

When the siege of Vicksburg was over, and for weeks after, there 
was no ono hardy enough to tell her "she was childless ! " Weeks of 
darkness came, after this; but there was one thing to live for — to 
find the grave of her son. Once more, for one night the same roof 
sheltered mother and son — he in his coffin, into which she dared not 
look ! And through the Federal army, and down the river, and amid 
perils and sullerhigs, and hardships that it is a "wonder, now, she could 
ever endure, she brought her darling to Port Gibion — there, to live 
and die beside him — to be buried in bis grave — in his arms, if it 
could be. 



"DIED AT HIS GUNS."* 

Extract from a letter found in the trunk of n young soldier who " died at his guns," 
in the siege of Vioksburg. 

"Demovoi.ls, Ala.., Juik;, J St:!. 
.... "TVitl y<.u not miTM one of your gims jn lio:i«v of my I HI* di|-.ii:r:tcr. tho 

? I have no I- liii^iii.r.i.Mi year wish to \iui.kc her your ]jj,tvim =umt; and if, in the 

iiritiui|.i|].ted i.'iiUIc a:. Vkk-'ir.r.ir. yonr huttiTv cumes out, us I know it will, triumph not, 
I will prcafiiit yon -i. st:iad ol uulors. die white striuu of which shall U: made of my lirhhi.l 

robe of nwiis-antiqiin 

"You are placed wtmiv oalv hiiivo si-ml {juIIiluI. tinisi ii.ru nulled ; i'or noil the enemy 
» From " Banner of the South." 
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know bow important tlin imijiiisiMoii hi' that sl.™np;h(ilil. Toll tnny I'oscive thin on Uis 
evo of one of the grandest of the many grand battles fought for your country's freedom. 
Por God's sake, do not falter ! Let them wade through a aea of blood before they take 
a gun from your command." 

In answer to the above, was written the following : 

"BAPTIZED IN BLOOD." 

Lady, when you counselled this young soldier — 

This spirit bold and during — did no voice 

Whisper within you that, for him, perchance, 

Tlii'i'i' iLiip;ht lie i"c:vi-fnl prescience' in your words? 

And did your heart not blood, recalling Chen 

The soft, dark eyes thai, looked such love in yours, 

Or danced in mirth, or proudly answered back 

Your own proud patriot look of dire resolve? 

Did you bethink you, thou, of that sweet smile, 

So full of tenderness, your startled heart, 

Albeit guarded, to its depths was stirred, 

As if a dream of girlhood had come hick ? 

And did then mingle wil.h these later dreams 

Remembrance of tlio fresh, glad voice that made 

Such music, soft or tender, sad or gay ; 

While came the thought, " How dear all these must he 

To some fond heart that finds in them its world; 

For 'tis no common love proud uatuivs win;" 

And knowing this, did you not, lady, know, 

To "wade through sea of blood," ahis! might he 

To close the eyes, take from those lips tlieir smile, 

And still the music of that voice fore'er ? 

"Baptized in hhmil Hit nob!,: ami shall be/" 
Pledge lightly made, but- royally redeemed: 
Whose heart's blood flowed to make that promise good? 
Oh, noblest blood that ever dyed our soil 1 
Oh, truest Jicjui that ever eessed to heat: 
Oh, purest patriot of the martyr dead ! 
Ihnve blood so vainly spilt, so quickly dried — 
True heart, with all its wealth of love, forgot — 
Pure patriot, 'mid a country's woes passed by, 
Save in a mother's proud idolatry 1 

Fair friend — brave comrades — weeping lady-love — 
Where were yc then ? Amid the tumult wild, 
And through the city's wrecks, the mother 'twas 
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Wlio sought and found the lonely grass-grown mound 

Wliere slept iicr darling. 'T was the mother 1 )! love, 

Through victor foes, mid from beneath their flag, 

Tli:i.t bore her eollined idol l,o a grave 

Lone, still, .and quiet, where the step of those 

Who made her i-luULo*-. might not thenee to stray. 

The mother 'tis who watches, nioni and noon 

And iiigHc, that Kacrei.I ^pot, o'ergrown with llowers, 

And keeps upon hi, i.omb the, fadeless wreath, 

Pure as his valor, fre-di and green as lives 

His noble memory down in her heart. 

Fair friend — brave comrades — mourning lady-love — 

Aud dear companions all — where are ye now? 

In Sacred Writ we read of one whom Christ, 
The blessed Saviour, at the galea of Nain, 
liniiiglil, back ii'iiiu death io .lilt-; and gave, unasked, 
.Again unto the vvi.-i :j jiiiiv mother's arms — 
Thi.s one — a widawed- mirth e.r'* Onbj f.h-lld! 
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MRS. COX, whoso maiden name was Hughes, was born in War- 
ren County, Mississippi, five miles from Vicksburg. Her par- 
ents were Virginians, but adopted Alabama as their home, where her 
father, Judge lleverley I lushes, presided at the bar with distinction. 
They removed to .Mississippi sh\ months before the birth of the subject 
of this sketch, and eighteen months before the death of her father. A 
lady friend says: "Unfortunately for Miss Hughes, in the death of 
her father she lost the hand which would have been the fashioning 
and guidiug power of her life." 

Her mother man-led a second time — a man chilling in his manner — 
and her childhood passed without one genial ray of warmth to expand 
and open the hidden nature within her, save rare interviews with her 
mother, full of love and tenderness, and usually embracing one theme 
that was exhaustless — the virtues and graces of her father. Says 
Mrs. Cox, alluding to this: 

"These conversations about my fa'dier were so colored by the ad miration 
of a devoted wife, that lie alone seemed to till my idea of God's nobleman, 
and early became the inspiration of my life. To he worthy of being lbs 
daughter, enlisted all my faculties in every effort I made for good; no temp- 
tation beset me that J was not fortified against i! by the [bought, that, to 
yield to it would be unworthy the daughter of my father. My successes at 
school were alike due to this ^mgk' inspiration of my life." 

"Miss Hughes was married very young — fourteen years and three 
months old on her wedding-day. Her life became very checkered : at 

the age of twenty-eight, when life is bright and full of joyousness to 
many, she became hopelessly bedridden. The trials of her life were 
numerous ; but, to use her own language — breathings of the mother : 
"I was a mother, and this bore me up to live and labor for the im- 
niovia.l ones God had intrusted to my care." 

For eight years she could not take a step, or even stand alone; and 
she says : 

;l Yet, amid all, God was very good in preserving my mind clear, and 
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slrei;gthenhH>; my will to ^ojirjuor every repining for myself, and devote my 
remaining energies to the- training mid cmi Itivsif.-ion of my four little daugh- 
ters. Up to the opening of the war, my world was found in these, my life 
centred in them; hut a- mightier appeal thrilled my being; my country 
called, and my whole heart responded. T felt that even the claim of my 
children was secondary to it, and devoted my time, my purse, and my 
strength, without reserve, l.o the sick of the Confederate army." 

A friend, who is indebted to an eye-witness fur his informal ion, says : 

"At one time the enemy shelled the bospitiil, which was near her residence. 
Her house, though wiihin. reach, was out of range of their guns, and she 
opened her doors to the inmates of the hospita.!, and for several weeks there 
were three hundred soldiers with her." 

At the raising of the. siege, her moans were exhausted ; and at the 
commencement ot the second siege, (nMieral. M. L. Smith informed her 
that her house hud fallen within the line of fortifications, and would 
have to be destroyed. The Father seems strangely to provide for his 
creatures in the very darkest moments of their lives. Just at this 
crisis with Mrs, Cox, homeless and without money, her husband was 
discharged from active duty on account of failing health, and returned 
from Virginia in time to prevent her ile:ri tui riti^', if such a hopeful 
mind as that of Mrs. Cox can he looked upon as " giving up." Her 
husband applied for and obtained government employment in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, and they removed to Shreveport. The 
reaction from active excitement to comparative quiet prostrated Mrs. 
Cox again entirely to bed, and thus it was with her until the news of 
the fall of Yicksburg fell like a leaden weight upon her. Says she : 

"For the first time, woe took the [dace of full confidence, and never again 
was the bow of hope unclouded in my heart: yet when the fall of the Con- 
federacy was told to me, I reeled aad staggered under the blow, not aware 
for weeks if my vitality would survive, it." 

The superior facilities to be found in the public schools of New 
Orleans for educating their daughters, decided Mr. and Mrs. Cox to 
make that city their home. They were scantily supplied with the 
"world's goods." Mr. Cox, over fifty years of age, without a son to 
assist him, had to begin anew the world, and for nearly two years 
they struggled for the necessaries of life — "a struggle such as cannot 
be conceived of unless felt" 

Mrs. Cox had contributed to the papers of Vicksburg and Shreve- 
port, among other articles, several appeals to the Southern people upon 
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subjects pertaining to the war. These were published over the nom de 
plume of " Beverley." Now, in the terrible strait of poverty, the idea 
of writing for money came to her. Says she : " I caught at it as a drown- 
ing man clutches at a straw, and almost as hopelessly and desperately. 
Without an introduction to the press of INow Orleans, I made ray way 
into the journals." A writer in the " Crescent " thus refers to her : 

"We thi life a woman, even an invalid, who can neither sit in anything 

but ei robe de ekanUire, nor stand long enough to have her hair frizzed, like 
our own 'Beverley;' whose pathos moves to tears; whoso philosophy makes 
us proud of our own sex; whose wit and sarcasms few would wish to en- 
counter; whose faith has for years irradiated her sick- chamber with a hal- 
lowed light, is infinitely superior to a ladywlio.se highest acquisitions are 
moire- antiques, thule, coiffures, tinsel, or even diamonds; whose resources for 
happiness are thea'.res, masquerades, and dancing ; whose faith exhibits itself 
in a few Lent en visits to church; whose seli'-nbricpil-ioii and humiliation are the 
changing tVinn one luxurious diet i:o ariutLer perhaps a litilf more delicate." 

In the Spring of J 809, Mrs. Cox lost the use of her right hand and 
arm from paralysis,— her physician n.seribing it l.o flie incessant writing 
for weeks to meet her engagements, for she supported her family with 
her brain-work. 

Mrs. Cox continues to contribute to the various papers of New 
Orleans, and to several Northern journals, particularly to the Sunday 
edition of the " Times " newspaper. 



SPIRIT-WIUST'TXTNGS, 

Philosophy stands up in ;ho severe, (rnivc dignity of truth, and demands 
demonstrable facts in all things, hint is there nothing within us, to the 
intellect vague, shadowy, and undefined, which may not he reasoned upon, 
yet is a feeling, a consciousness from which we may reason and deduce facts 
as clearly as from any tiling material? Surely this is evident to all. 

We may draw from every created thing or being ii:i undeniable evidence 
of ei Great First Clause or Creator. )''rojn the delicate violet, which opens its 
beautiful petals out upon the bosom of the brown earth, up to the dewy 
kisses of the night- winds ; to the sione-^irl irouiitani, which, from its burn- 
ing caldron of boiling lava, hurls forth destruction and death for miles 
' around; from the tiny insect to his own image in man, — all proclaim most 
unmistakably the existence of a God, the Creator of all things, and the Ruler 
of his creation. But perhaps the most, satisfying evidence, to man is the 
demand in his own being lor a God — that universal reaching out of the 
sou! which is found in the ij resist of the most benighted heathen. 
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01' the inspiration of the Bible, but slight evidence is given by historians 
since the advent of the Saviour; but it ia when we compare its high and 
holy truths with the self-evident fuels of man's life, that we find the first 
positive proof which ia apt to be taken hold of by man. Let the unpreju- 
diced thinker turn hid mind in upon his own soul, and compare its aspira- 
tions and its longings with the truths of the Bible, and therefrom will he 
draw evidence beyond refutation ; and therein is the mystical chain of spirit 
with spirit; that, half-hidden, half-defined something which baffles the lore 
of philosophy, yet enchants and delights ms-.n. 

Trouble upon trouble enters in upon the heart of man ; cave upon care 
silvers the dark threads, and bends the head low upon the stooped shoulders; 
(he weary, aching thought of the brain, which brings no fruition; the half- 
requited labor, the heart. -sickening disappointment in friendship and love; 
and man grows weary and Jaini., and erics out for the waters of oblivion to 
sweep over his soul in this dark hour of woe and despair. Then comes the 
small, still voice of the. Spirit, and whispers: "All of earth is passing away, 
and heaven is eternal I " 

Death lays Its icy touch upon our idol, and our heart Is torn until every 
fibre is bleeding out its own vitality, a.nd reason staggers upon its throne. 
Then whispers the Spirit : " Be still, and rest in the hands of thy God." It 
is only a little while sooner than you that the spirit has bid adieu to the 
troubles of life. 

A little white bird waited its downward way from paradise, and, finding 
its tiny, delicate- form growing cold and numb in (his bleak world's grasp, 
sought refuge in my quiet home — for si. few brief hours folded its snowy 
wings gently and lovingly upon my breast ; but though 1 nestled it warmly 
within my bosom, stnd wooed it u> linger with me, It gave a few farewell 
moans, and, softly gliding from its earthly casket, took its returning flight to 
paradise. Thus came and went: our little babe. But a cell had been opened 
up in our hearts for love of her; and though we consigned to the dark earth 
that beautiful waxen form of pure-it whiteness, sua! other children have been 
born to us, love for her is still warm within my heart. That heart beats 
still for the stngcl one. Her little bsthy form., her eyes of heavenly blue, her 
mouth of sweetest mould, arc yet. fresh within my memory. Ah I who can 
doubt that we two will meet again? My spirit whispers that my heart- 
throbs are not for nought, hut wi'd beat on throughout eternal ages. 

Alt! yes. let [[^ listen to these sweet whisperings of the spirit, and tary 
will breathe into our souls strength to conquer' , strength (o bear. Listen to 
them, confide in thorn, and they will rob desith of its sting, and open out tons 
si. great, broad vista of a.gc.s of etenml bliss. Wife, by t.h(;. death-bed of thy 
husband; mother, by thy tic:A chr.d, take, comfort from it to hush thy grief. 
There is a Hpir.it whi^jierimr of wan dug and hope to i he young man in a 
career of sin and profligacy, bidding liim ps;use, relied, and follow its 
promptings. 
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To tlin old man tottering upon the verge of a dishonored grave, it says: 
"Even now listen to me." 

Frail woman, in thy fall and degradation, listen to it; Lush it not in thy 
poor, sin -stained soul. When all the world turn from thee, and only sin 
and shame clasp hands with thee, it will prove thy he-it friend. It is sent to 
such as thee by God. 



A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE DURING THE WAR. 

In a war oT invasion, who can say that woman's part is not the severest? 
Quietly she must watch the march of the foe over the land dearer than all 
else to her, the land in which, all the love and pride of her soul, are garnered : 
mile by .mile she must behold their devastations, .and yet be denied the ex- 
citement of resistance, which almost sua'lows up the terror of conflict. She 
may ply her needle for the soldier, labor to raise provision for the army, and 
attend the sick and wounded. These are glorious deeds of a beautiful mis- 
sion upon earth. ; but all these may he well performed even while a constant 
heart aches and a terrible dread is slowly tearing the heart-strings and wear- 
ing away life itself. Ay, she may ply the needle and force back the scald- 
ing tears "which hinder needle and thread/' while they lall back upon her 
heart hot and burning. She may watch the writhing agony of the wounded, 
and the death-throes of the dying. The tar- distant wail of anguish from 
wife, mother, daughter, and sister may ring within her ears as she folds the 
cold Lands over the pulseless breast, and her heart echoes hack the cry, 
while it is almost bursting with indignation again--!, the i'oe who has brought 
such desolation to her very door. She must turn shelterless and foodless 
from the smouldering ashes of her home, with her children clinging to her 
knees, yet no Land of resistance can she raise to the barbarous deed. In 
nilence she must accept (he terrible cruelty, and, for the sake of her little ones 
looking to her for life, she must crave Ibod from the hands which applied the 
burning torch to her home. Yes, we say that in a. war of invasion woman's 
part is iar more terrible than man's, although she may rarely tacc shot or 
shell. Look upon her powers of cheerful endurance amid these terrific; 
trials, and we exclaim, Surely there is a heroism in it equal to any in life! 

During the late war, our hi.nd abounded wilb instances of cheerful hero- 
ism in woman under all the dreadful terrors of an invading army; but we 
think that it wa.s in country homes, often out oil' from every white neighbor 
by the distance id' several miles, that the most striking heroism was to be 
found. 

Woman saw that the land must continue to be cultivated, that famine 
might be kepi off, and, naturally timid and shrinking as she is, she cast all 
fear aside, and arose equal to the demand of the times. But it is not merely 
to eulogize woman that we ha.ve taken up our pen, to present our readers 
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wil.li a short ykci-c-li of ii country maiden during On: late war — si sketch true 
t.o the lives o;' in any more tlnni the one we present. 

Mv. Kline lived in Mississippi, between Jncisin and Vidssburg, near the 
railroad, Laura, his. eldest daughter, was just sixteen when die war opened. 
She hail been reared in sill the luxury of a wealthy Southern planter's life. 
Just as soon as the Federal army was within reach, every able young hand, 
save ahoy of fourteen, left and. wont to the enemy, leaving the old and in- 
firm to add to the eare of providing the necessaries of life. 

"Wife, I suppose we may as well turn the cows and calves out together; 
old Charity is too rheumatic to attend to them, and I iiavi:- tried in vain for 
two hours to milk them." 

11 .No, indeed, papa; we win not do without butter and milk. I ean milk 
the cows." 

,; You milk ! Where upon earth did you learn ? " 

■' I learned when I was qui to- a little girl. J)o you not remember how you 
and mother used to call me in from the pen and seat me in the house, lest I 
should grow rude and hoi den is! I ? Well, I stole out often enough to learn 
to milk quite well; hut, papa, you look sis red as if all your blood were in 
your face, and you sire [uniting as though you had been running a foot- 
race. It cannot he the eifort of milking so much, sinee you did not get a 
drop; pray tell us wliat it is all about?" A mischievous twinkle stole out of 
the brown eyes, and rippled over the dimpled cheeks sind around the cherry 
lips, as site looked hanleriii.gly upon her lather. 

;i Weli, Miss Saucy-box, I have had it cliaso- after nearly every cow in the 
pen, and, alter dosing in the corner first one and then the other, have not 
been able to draw one drop of milk. Nor do I believe Ibal. thoselittlo white 
hands, which have only toyed with flowers all your life, will over get a pint; 
but if you wish, you ean try." 

" Try I yes indeed, and mill; them too. After all, I do not believe you 
lords of creation arc half as useful sis we bits of womanhood." 

And the blithe creature shook her curls saucily, and rang out a merry 

''Why are you ta.hing that immense bucket, Lst'tra. If you succeed in 
milking, (hree or four wil' yield milk and butler suilleicut for us," 

,; I know that, mother; but I am not going to lose so much for our sick 
soldiers; yon have been sending them twenty pounds of butter every week, 
and I intend to continue doing so." 

"Things are very different new from what they have been: neither your 
father nor Henry can spare time to take it. How will you get it there, after 
it is made?" 

"Never do you mind, mother: ' where there is a will there is a way.' I 
have it all planned very nicely." 

[ilitholy slie tripped awsty, with her bucket on her arm, looking hack and 
laughing at her parents. 
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Twice was Mr. Kline called to tear the immense bucket in. full of the de- 
lightful beverage, and each t.hne Laura bantered Iti'.n with every step; but an 
he quafled the refreshing milk after a day of toil, he gave her full permission 
to laugh at him so long as she succeeded. 

Lright as a bird, the young girl flitted through the house and over the 
place, and, though you would scarcely believe her working, all was done in 
order and in time, and her hal I" invalid mother was spared every extra labor. 
Mr. Kline had learned how murh more and belter work can be done by one's 
own hands than by servants, and they were all just becoming contented 
with Hi e change in their mode of living', when the Federal army reached 
their neighborhood ; and then began the work of devastation and rain in real 
earnest. Their house soon fell in in the hands of the, foe, and they looked 
helplessly on while the flaming torch was applied to the nnigniiieent edifice, 
which, in a few hours, was a heap of burning coals. They supposed that 
Mr. Kline had gold about him, and resorted to various tortures to extract it 
from him. These terrors and exposure soon sna.opod the attenuated (breads 
which held together the frail lile of.' Mrs. Kline, and in three days after she 
was burned out. of bouse and home, they laid her to rest in a quiet spot in the 

"Laura, I feel completely crushed ; there is no life nor strength left for 
labor and struggle. I tee! that I too must die ; nor can 1 wish to live after 
she is gone. What will you do, child?" 

" Father, do not talk thus, do not feel thus : there are three younger than 
I. For these we must arouse from our grief; for Ihesc we. must work on. We 
owe it to the helpless ones ; we owe it to the dead : we owe it to your sons 
in the field, to our struggling country, to show" that as long as we live we 
can be self-sustaining." 

"What do you propose now, Laura? all is gone, even the roof over oui 
heads." , 

'''The land yet remains; the gardener's house is untouched. This contains 
two rooms, and is shrouded in trees, and lies in such a deep valley that it 
will not be likely to attract- the enemy's notice. Indeed, 1 suppose the ter- 
rible wrong they have done us will satisfy them, and they will be willing to 
leave us to our poverty without further molestation. You have eows in the 
big black swamp; three or four of these must be gotten up, and with the 
provision we buried we can live until, wc eau raise more. The negroes, ex- 
cept Aunt Charity and Henry, must be sent within the enemy's lines to he 
fed. I will give them a letter to the Yankee geneva.!, who will feed them, 
which is more than we can do. With this arrangement we can live, if we 
husband well what we have. Will you not arouse to this duty, dear father? 
And will you not take comfort in your children?" 

"I will try, my child," 

Mr. Kline followed this advice; and the heroic, noble girl bushed the sor- 
row for her great loss deep within her motherless heart, and arose to cheer- 
fulness and labor for the sake- of the dear ones left to her care, and the land 
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of her birtli, her love, a.ud her pride. Industrinu-: liri.iiils .and a cheerful 
iqurit acconiplish wonders, and there was soon an air of neatness and com- 
fort about the two rooms embowered in trees and wild vines, which refreshed 
and comforted the weary spirit- of her almost "jroken-hcaricd lather, and the 
little ones declared that it was nicer than the great, fine, house. The piano 
was gone, but lil.lle "fiddle had run away with her guitar and hid it, and each 
evening, after her father liad retired to bed, she played and sang, until, soothed 
and comforted, lie drooped l,o sleep, as geid.lv as a babe listening to its 
mother's lullaby. 

The catastrophe- has come. The war is ended. Fathers, sons, brothers, and 
lovers flock home, as the chased deer, famish ing for the cooling draught, 
rushes to the clear, bubbling water. Two brothers out of four are welcomed 
back to the desolate home-spot of the Klines, They resolved to restore to the 
family something of their former prosperity, and with active energy they 
entered upon a life of labor; God blessed almost their every effort; but, 
strange enough to her father, Laura fur (lie first time drooped; a shade of 
sadness often flitted across tin.: lovely face, and. aa days and nights passed by, 
deepened uutilit became, habitual ; tiie bird like motion departed from the 
hour her mother was laid beneath the dark earth; now the regular, bright 
movement of the cheerful girl was gone, aad every step flagged wearily, and 
every effort seemed a burden ; yet she ceased not in. tier daily labor. Mr, 
Kline looks on in heaviness of heart, and feels that if .she loo goes, he will 
not long survive her, — nor does be wish to. 1 le knows the. glorious powers 
of self-reliance which have so peculiarly marked the last four years of her 
life, and forbears to question her, only growing tenderer and more caressing 
each day in ids efforts to woo bach light and life to her soul, knowing well 
wbat a blast am: blight the fall of her loved country lias cast upon a nature 
like hers. 

It has been a cool, rosy-tinted if all day ; all animal existence seems instinct 
with renewed strength and life. The dogs run, frisk, and leap ; the poultry 
crow, sing, and cackle; the horses toss, their head;, bound, and frolic like 
country children turned out of school : the birds tlii from bough to bough, 
and once more renew [licit- glad Spring song-, ; yet Tautra changes not, except 
to look more spiritual, and wear a sweet, sad smile as she casts her eyes 
oftener to heaven; bat the spirit of beauty, if not of life, seems to have 
entered her sad, quiet soul, and site has arranged her toilet for the evening 
with unusual care and taste: a purely wdiite apron contrasts beautifully with 
the, little brown figured, muslin, which sits so nicely to the dainty little form. 
while soft, white ruffles relieve the neck and bauds, and the pretty feet, 
laced closely in a pair of well -fitting boots, peep from beneath the short 
dress with every step; an o-uaisile blush-rose trembles in her auburn curls, 
while a bud and a geraniuiu-lea.f are clasped at her throat with a bright 
coral pin. 

She has just finished milking. The cows are looking lazily contented, 
crunching their cuds, with their calves beside them. The- little white cedar 
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pn.il. filled with the snowy tVoth (if tiie smoking in ilk, which smoke curls 
gracefully in thin wreaths above the frosted pile-, is poised in her hands, as 
she pauses beneath iin umbrageous oak to observe a jiiun slowly advancing 
toward bur on a worn-looking horse, lie wis thin and pule, and looked like 
a war-broken vcierim, with the empty siceve dangling by his aide: as her 
eye rests upon him, she never dreams that he is a- young man of only twenty- 
eight. A shade <if pi n\< I'liis'ies into the wan, [>ale face, and the dim eyes 
brighten as he pauses before' her ; the next instant a dark shade of sadness 
deepens in its bloodless lines, and he i.ries in vain to speak. 

"Sir, you look weak and iaiut ; take a- cup of this warm fresh milk; it will 
revive your strength, Now let ni.e hold your horse while you alight; yon 
must tarry with ns until you are strong enough to continue your journey." 

The soldier was very feeble, but he was -non by her side. 

" Surety 111 y senses do not deceive me : you must lie the I. aura Kline I left 
on yonder burned hill four years ago." 

"I am she, sir; but it cannot be that yon are Hubert .Dillingham?" 

Now the blood rushes in n full torrent- over face and neck, while Lin: sweet 
voice trembles and quivers, am I the fragile form shakes like a wind- tossed leaf. 

" Oh, Laura, can it be that your heart yet warms to the maimed, broken 
soldier?" 

Now the weary, worn man flushed scarlet, and the eyes eagerly sparkled 
with joyous expectancy, as he clasped the little hand and looked question. - 
ingly down into the girlish face. 

" Robert, can you doubt it? Did I not love you a thousand times better 
for these very honors, 1 would lie unworthy the land 01" our birth, unworthy 
a. noble soldier's love, I will be an arm unto you through life, as well as 
your devoted wife. For the first moment, since our cn:im:ry fell, I now feel 
that I have something to live for, something to give me happiness even amid 
our great loss." 

The soldier clasped her to his war-scarred breast, ami tears of bliss too full 
for smiles fell upon iter flashed face, as be pressed a fervent kiss upon the 
upturned brow. Disengaging herself from his cmbra.ee, the old light of 
life and fun broke over her smiling iaee. as she said : 

''Come, Robert, let us go in; lather will he so pleased to know that you- 
are alive, and to see you home once more. He and the boys are doubtless 
wondering what has become of n.e — and if t.hcy arc to have any milk for 
supper to-night. I will carry in l.bo pail now ; but in a few days I shall call 
yon into service. But, for the world, you are not to eome among my cows 
until the milking is over, iW they have a belligerent antipathy to you lords 
of creation." .... 

Mr. Kline soon divined the cause of T.-aura's drooping, when he saw the 
old light coming back to her eye and the old life l-o be:' soul, as the soldier- 
guest improved in health and strength day by day; and silently thanked 
God that she would be spared l-o his old age. 
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PEARL RIVERS, as by her pseudonym is the "sweet sieger" best 
known, takes her name from dii.it beautiful stream, Pearl River, 
near the banks of which she was born. 

Miss Poitevent is a maiden, hardly of adult years; the daughter of 
Captain W. J. Poitevent, a builder and owner of steamboats, and a 
manufacturer of lumber at Gainesville, on that river, about twenty- 
five miles across the plain from the Bay of St. Louis, which is now, as 
Gainesville formerly was, the seat of justice of Hancock County, Mis- 
sissippi. 

On her father's side, Miss Poitevent is of French descent ; on the 
mother's, she is connected with i.tie Unas family — of the Florida par- 
ishes of Louisiana and Southeastern Mississippi. Shortly after the 
birth of Eliza, her mother's health was so delicate that she was 
1 by her physician to travel, and it was decided that the 
' should be left with her aunt, Mrs. Leonard Kimball. When 
Mrs. Poitevent returned, she found her babe, a healthy, rosy little 
girl, taking her first steps — who did not want to leave her aunt for 
her mother. Mrs. .Kimball was childless, and had become so much 
attached to " little i'earl," that she earnestly entreated that she might 
be left with her. Tt was finally decided that " Pearl " should remain 
with her aunt. 

And on the banks of the Hoboloehitto, with her aunt and uncle, 
"Pearl Rivers" spent her pure and happy childhood. She had no 
playmates, and roamed the meadows and fields in search of com- 
panions. There was not a narrow path that trailed its way through 
the dense forest, of pines that she did not know; and flowers, birds, and 
insects were -more, than llowcrs, birds, and insects to her. They were 
her friends and companions, and she talked to them and sang with 
them through many a happy day. 

This poem is a true picture of her childhood, more beautifully 
expressed iu her own "sweet language" than could possibly be told 
in my sober prose : 
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Letter from a Stranger— E. E. 0., of t 

Well, once I was a little girl, 

A-dwdlinu; in the wood, 
Ife-klu a Iaughler-loving stream, 
With aunt and uncle good : 

Within a rambling old log-house, 

That thought it was no sin 
Through other places than the door 

To let the sunshine in; 

With quaint old chimneys at each end, 
Where swallows used to come 

And twitter low, "How glad are we 
To find a summer home I" 

With windows low and narrow too, 
Where birds came peeping in 

To wake me up at early morn; 
AM oft I used to win 

The Cherokees to climh the sill; 

The gossip-loving bee 
To come so near that he would pause 

And buzz a word with me. 

No other child grew on the place; 
A merry, roguish elf, 

I played " keep house" in shady nooks, 
All by my little self. 

T leii'pfid the brook, 1 climbed the bars; 

I rode upon the hay; 
To swing upon the old bani-galc 

To me was merry play. 

I waded in the shallow stream 

To break the lilies sweet, 
And liiughed to see tin 

So near my rosy 1'cct. 
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I rode the pony down to drink, 
He played some pranks with me; 

But I had learned to hold on tight, 
And was as wild as he. 

I could not keep my bonnet on ; 

The briers tore the frill ; 
The winds untied the knotted strings, 

And tossed it at their will. 

The sun grew friendly with me then, 
And still the signs I trace 

Of many a merry trick lie played 
Upon my neck and face. 

My dress and apron bore the sign 

Of frolic wild and free; 
The brambles caught my yellow hair, 

And braided it for me. 

My teacher was a dear old man, 
Who took me on his kaee ; 

And better far than vexing book* 
He held a kiss from me. 



I could not learn g 

The "States" I could not "bound;" 

Jiut many si. city built by tint-?. 
And daisy towers I found. 



Arithmetic and gra 

Were never in my line; 
No measured rule wan made to chain 

A spirit free as mine. 

But I was quick to learn some things, 

As all the rills could tell; 
I knew just where the waters bright 

With softest music fell. 

I knew the names of all the birds, 
And which could sing (lie best; 

I knew just where the speckled hen 
Had made her latest nest. 
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I knew how many drops of rain 

The pitcher-plant could hold, 
And on the butterfly's bright wing 

How many spots of gold. 

And how the spider's curious web 

Was jewelled by the dew, 
And where the largest chin caputs 

And whortleberries grew. 

Fur I, though but a simple child, 
In Nature's ways was wise; 

1 followed her dny after day 
With wonder-loving eyes. 

I knew the track the ground-mole made, 

And followed it to see 
Where all the windings strange would em 

i knew the hollow tree 

Where hid the sly fiix-a<[ii irrel. 

And the hole where slept the hare; 
But at their open, humble dnor 

I was a wild, but loving child; 

My little feet ne'er trod 
Upon the weakest, meanest thing 

That crawls upon the sod. 

They were my pluymak'-s and my friuiils : 

And, more than all, I know 
That if I loved his creatures well 

The Lord would love me too. 

And sometime:; 1 would lonely be, 

And so I learned to talk 
To all the insects and the birds; 
And once I took a walk 

To ask the sweet white violets, 
I'lui! grew down by the creek, 

To learn ma how to speak the tongues 
That all the flow era speak. 
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I thought it beat to go to them ; 

They are so meek, you know, 
Anil teachers like these huiiihlc ones 
Can best God's wisdom show. 

They seemed to think I was too young 
To learn their language well : 

1 thought T heard thorn ask the stream, 
Quite low, if it could tell 

How many years tiio little maid 
Hud laughed with it; for when 

I guessed what all their whispers meant. 
And softly answered, "Ten," 



From all her Immm-scarum ways, 
And sit by them, and learn 

The gentle words and modest grace 
That maidens all should wear; 

That guards the heart and makes the face, 
Though homely, .sweet and fair. 

And so I softly laid my head 

Down close beside their own 
L'pon the fragrant mossy bed: 

And ill the softest tone, 

So that the zephyr could not hear 

And spread it to the breeze, 
Or rustle it with laughter light 

To all the listening trees, 

They taught me my f'rst lesson through. 

And said some other day, 
When they wci'c strengthened by the dew, 

That I might leave my play, 

And they would talk to me again. 

I kissed them o'er and o'er. 
And deep within my heart I hid 

My wealth of tiowcr-lore. 
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For something seemed to tell me then 

That I, perhaps, some day 
Could tell to others what 1 learned 

From violets that May,— 

That God would give my heart a voice, 

And send me forth to sing 
Of all the honor and the love 

That nature bears her King. 

So I was never lonely more; 

For flower, bird, and bee, 
Though each spake different languages, 

Wore understood by mo. 

Well, now I am a woman grown, 

And I have learned to braid 
My yellow hair quite prettily 

Without the bramble' aid. 

I do not climb the plum-trees now, 

Nor swing upon the gate, 
For fear among the "proper "ones 

"A talk" it might create. 

But though I have more quiet grown, 

I still am Nature's child, 
And' oft she leads me to the haunts 

And sports of childhood wild. 

A new house sits upon the hill, 

Close by the river's side, 
With chimneys straight and windows bold, 

And galleries long and wide, 

Close-shingled roof and plastered wall; 

But dearer far would be 
That old log-cabin, where the sun 

Peeped through the cracks at me. 

I do not shine in Fashion's court ; 

My namo is scarcely known 
Among the throng of worshippers 

Tl);it It.iccl around hci' throne. 
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But dee]> within the woods, amid 

A wilderness of pines, 
I dwell with, aunt and uncle, still, 

And on my brow tbere shines 

The happy light contentment gives; 

And in my heart I wear 
This blessed truth, that God is love, 

And beauty everywhere. 

When thirteen years of age, Pearl was sent to the Amite Female 
Seminary, in Amite Comity, Miss., where her many merry pranks 

soon won for her the name of "the wildest girl in school." She gradu- 
ated at the age of " sweet sixteen," excelling In composition. 

A stanch "little rebel," her first attempt at verse wag to write 
patriotic words l.o several patriotic airs, which she sang to a circle of 
not critical, bui. admiring friends. 

It was not until the "first year of the war " that any of her pro- 
ductions appeared hi print. 

Seeing a copy of "The South," a weekly paper published in New 
Orleans by John W. Overall, Esq., she was much pleased with the 
bold, dashing editorials, and sent several of her poems to him, trem- 
bling at the boldness of the step. Her poems were not only published, 
but were favorably noticed, and a friendly, encouraging letter from 
Mr. Overall followed. She received little or no encouragement from 
the members of her own family, anil she considers Lbat she owes much 
to her first literary friend and patient critic, John W. Overall, who 
introduced her to the public. 

Since that time, her gift of song has won her many appreciative 
friends among the literati of our country, but she looks back with 
grateful remembrance to the one who caught the firs!, faint, trembling 
notes of her lyre. 

After the discontinuance of '' The South." " Pearl Divers " contrib- 
uted to the "J-iow Orhvuis Sunday Times," and now contributes to the 
"Picayune," "New York Home Journal," and other journals. 

A lady who knows her, says, "She always carries her scrap-book 
and pencil with her, and writes at all times." 

She is one of Nature's sweetest poets, and as pure-hearted as the 
blue river from which she takes her name — a wild-wood warbler, 
knowing how 1.0 sing of birds and flowers and flowing brooks, and all 
things beautiful. 
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If "Fearl Rivers" lives, her poetical talent must increase in lustre 
and value as the years roll by. 



A CHTRP FROM MOTHER ROBIN. 

See yon little Mother Robin, 
Sitting on her humble nest : 

Learn from her my poem-lesson : 
NalurcS teachers are the best. 



'ther nests a 


re lined more softly- 


Larger neat 


3 than hers she- sees: 


>ther nests a 


re swinging higher 


la the sum 


mer'a gentle breeze;- 



But the Robin is contented ; 

Mine is warm enough, she says — 
Lnvffe enough to hold my birdies 

Through their tender nesting- days. 

smu'lct cradle, warmer cove! 

For my little ones, An: -ings; 
Four there are, but see how snugly 

They are tucked beneath my wings. 

And T envy not my neighbors, 

liedbird, Bluebird, Lark, or Thrush ; 

For the breeze that rocks the tree-tops 

Ree';s my" er.'iele in the bush. 

And the same bright sunshine warms m 

By the same kind hand I'm fed; 
With the same green earth around me. 

And the same shy overhaul. 

Though my dress is something plainer 

Than my cousin's, Madame Red; 
Though I have no vest of crimson, 

And no gay hood on my head; — 

Sl.il], my robe of graver colors 
Suits my station and my nest; 

And the Master knows what costume 
Would become a Robin best, 
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THE ROYAL CAVALCADE, 

Spring is coming, Spring is coming, 
Through the arch of Pleasant Days, 

With the harps of all her minstrels 
Tuned to warble forth her praise. 

In her rosy ear of Pleasure, 
Drawn by nimble-footed Hours, 

With a royal guard of Sunbeams, 
And a host of white-plumed Flowers, 

From the busy Court of Nature 

Rides the fair young Queen in state, 

O'er the road of Perfect; Weather, 
Leading down to Summer Gate. 

Brave old Ifareh rims proudly forward, 
With her heralds, Wind and Rain; 

He will, plant her standard firmly 
On King Winter's bleak domain. 

Young Lord Zephyr fans her gently, 
And Sir Dewdrop's diamonds shine ; 

Lady May and Lady April 
By her Majesty recline. 

Lady April's face is tearful, 
And she pouts and frets the while ; 

But her lips will part with laughter 
Ere she rides another mile. 

Lady May is blushing deeply, 

As she tits her rosy gloves ; 

She is dreaming of the meeting 

Willi her waiting Piet-lovos. 

Over meadow, hill and valley 
Winds the Royal Cavalcade, 

And, behind, green leaves are springing 
In the tracks the car-wheels made. 

And her Majesty rides slowly 
Through the humble State of Grass, 
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Speaking kindly to the Pea.sa.nts 
As they crowd to see her pass. 

In the corners of the fences 

Hide the little Daisy-spies, 
Peeping shyly through the hushes, 

Full of childish, glad surprise; 

And her gentle Maids of Honor, 

Modest Violets, are seen. 
In. their gal a- dresses waiting. 

By the road-side, for their Queen. 

By her own bright light of Beauty 
Does she travel through the day ; 
And at night her Glowworm Footmen 
With thnir lanterns guide the way. 

She is coming, nearer! nearer! 

Hark the sound of chariot-wheels! 
Fly to welcome her, young minstrel, 

Sing ilit jr. iy your spirit icels, 

The "Royal Funeral," which has never been printed, is a fitting 
companion to the i: lioyai Cavalcade" 



THE ROYAL FUNERAL. 



There is mourning through the valleys, 
There is mourning on the hills, 

And I hear a broken music 
In the voice of all the rills, 

Spring, the fairest of the seasons — 
Spring, the Virgin Queen, is dead, 

And a younger, browner sister 
Reigns upon her throne instead. 

Roy .'1.1 June, with ro~y . lingers, 

Softly closed her violet eyes, 

And within the Court of Nature 
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And the young Lord Zephyr, sighing, 
Yields his life, upon her bier. 

And the diamonds of Sir Dcwdrop 
Melt away into a tear. 

lira-ve old Marrdi, hor veteran soldier, 
Covered with a tattered fold 

Of the banner borne so proudly, 
Lie;- bijside her, dead and cold. 

And October, bold usurper] 

(Now his arm has feeble grown;) 
On Her Majesty's dominion 

Heaps the harvest lie has sown. 

Fair, capricious Lady April 

Sleepi-Mi <l<>qi ami relink- nb.'.h ; 

Round her lip a smile still lingers, 
Still a tear within her eye. 

On a bier of withered rosea 

Lies the tender Lady May, 
While her constant loves, the Poets, 

.Kuyal honors to her pay. 

Low and reverently kneeling, 

Round her lovely form they throng. 

And embalm her precious beauty 
With the costly myrrh of song. 

Unto each she left a token, 
As a dying pledge of love: 

One she gave her azure girdle; 
One she gave her rosy glove ; 

One she gave her silver sandals, 

Rich with shining gems of dew; 
O'er the shoulders of another 

She her precious mantle threw. 

Hut to me, the humble singer, 

Leaning on my harp, apart 
From the crowd of Royal Poets, 
. She has left a broken heart. 
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Hark! I hear a Voice proclaiming, 
iUourufulIy, Bring forth your dead! 

And through Nature's holy Temple 
J J as the solemn summons sped. 

With the, ineense of her Glory 
Burning low and sweet and dim, 

And the harps of all her minstrels 
Tuned to chant a funeral hymn: 

In a robe of fragrance shrouded 
By t lie spirit* of the Flower;;; 

In a sable hearse of sorrow, 
Drawn by weary- footed Hours: 

From the silent Court of Nature 

Comes the fair, dead Queen in state, 
O'er the road of Gloomy Weather, 

'Fea.dinir down to Winter ("late. 

Through the Bummer Lund they bear her, 

By a quiet, sunny way — 
Through the golden Autumn Country 

To the Eegions of Decay. 

Over meadow, hill, and valley 
Winds the Royal Funeral, 

And my spirit hours the pealing 
Of a solemn 1'uiktuI knell. 

She is coming nearer, nearer; 

Hark! that mournful, mournful strain; 
Fly to houor her, young minstrel. 

Joining in the funeral train. 
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I HERE is not a name ninoiii tin; literary ^Mrs of the "South- 
land " that fills a warmer place in every heart than that of 
Mary E. Bryan. Tiist.es differ about literature as about 
everything else: but there are somethings which challenge 
the universal admiration of mankind : some faces — some forms — as 
the "Venus de Medicis " and the "Apollo Belvidere" — and some 
books, although the latter arc racist rare. Mrs. Bryan comes as near 
filling this exclusive niche in the gallery of hitters as any woman of 
her age who ever wrote. She does not dazzle, like the fitful light of 
the "Borealis race," nor sparkle like sunset on a summer sea— neither 
does she charm us by the smoothness and polish of her style ; but she 
manages to creep into the hearts of her readers, as few young writers 
have ever done. This comes of her own earnestness — that deep, 
thrilling earnestness which marks all her writings, and especially her 
poetry. There her thoughts well up fresh and warm fVom the depths 
of a passionate heart, and never fail to meet a responsive throb in the 
hearts of her readers. 

"Bryan — hers the words that glisten, 
Opal gems of sunlit rain ! 
So much the woman, you may listen 
Heart-beats pulsing in her brain 1 
She upon her songs has won 
Hybla's honey undistilled ; 
And 'from wiiie-vata of the sun,' 
With bright nectar overrun, 

Her urns of eloquence are filled I " * 

She is a poetess by nature. Largely endowed with that sense of the 
beautiful, which Poe called "an immortal instinct deep within the 
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spirit of man," she gives us glimpses of the loveliness which lies 
beyond the common sight, and '" whose very elements, perhaps, apper- 
tain to eternity alone." 

Mrs. Bryan has taken no care of her literary fame: she has been at 
no pains whatever to extend it. She has scattered the brilliant pro- 
ductions of her intellect hither and thither among the periodicals of 
the South, as a tree flings its superabundant blossoms to the breeze; 
and she has taken no thought of them afterward. Whatever she 
writes, she finishes with care, being led to do so out of respeot and 
love for her profession ; but when written and sent to the press, it is 
forgotten — scarcely even being rea.d over by her after its publication. 
To one who has studied her closely, the reason of this is obvious. 
Mrs. Bryan possesses true genius — hers is the real artist-feeling, 
which judges of the attained by the attempted ; and nobly as she 
writes, she has written nothing to satisfy her own high -placed ideal — 
nothing that seems "worthy of her hope and aim more highly 
mated." 

Mrs. Bryan is a native of Florida — daughter of Major John D. 
Edwards, an early settler of that Mate, and among the first and most ■ 
honored members of its Legislature. Both on the paternal and mater- 
nal sides, she belongs to excellent and honorable families. Her mother, 
whose maiden name was Houghton, was herself an accomplished and 
talented lady. She lived in retirement, devoting her time principally 
to the education of her daughter. Mrs. Edwards was a charming 
woman and model mother. She made herself the companion of her 
daughters, (three in number,) won their confidence by her forbearing 
gentleness, and sympathy with their little cares, thoughts, and aspira- 
tions. She was never too much engaged to answer their inquiries, or 
give them any information they desired. Mary's mind opened early — 
too early, perhaps, for a cheerful, and healthy youth. While other 
children played with their dolls, she roamed through the beautiful 
solitudes around her home, or wandered alone on the shores of t^e 
beautiful Gulf, where her parents were accustomed to spend their 
summers — her mind filled with dreams and yearnings that bewildered 
her by their vagueness. Bbe discovered in part what these yearnings 
meant, when, at the age of ten years, she was sent on a visit to her 
aunt, Mrs. Julia MeBridc, so well known i.n Florida for her piety and 
philanthropy. The family of this attin: (her husband and a noble 
group of grown-up sons and daughters) lay at rest in the church-yard 
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on a neighboring 1 1 ill ; and but for the occasional companionship of 
her brother, the lady lived alone. Mary could wander at will in her 
poetic reveries through the groves of orange and crape myrtle that 
embowered "Salubrity," and through the wide old gardens, scattered 
over with half ruined summer-house*, and enclosed by palings hong 
with the Multiflora. :i.nd Cherokee Hose. She was never lonely; for, as 
she has written since: 

"The, poet never is alone; 

The stilt's, the breeze, the flowers. 

All lovely things, his kindred are 

And charm his loneliest hours." 

But this insensate eomnaoamship did noi. salhfy. Khc longed .for 
more intelligent teachers, with a vague yearning, which she did not 
comprehend, until one day she chanced to gain access to the library 

of her uncle — Col. E. B. Houghton — who was absent on professional 
duties. It was i.he opening of a fairy world to the imaginative mind 
of the child. In that shadowy, green -curtained library-room, with 

the orange-branches brushing against the window-panes, she entered 
upon a new life. Her reading had been hithono confined to her text- 
books, and now she revelled in the poetry of the masters, and in ro- 
mances of another age. Much of what she read she understood through 
her mind's early development, no less than through the intuition of 
genius; and what her young reason eouid not fathom was absorbed 
by feeling and imagination, as one catches the tune of a song, though 
it is sung too far off for the words to he understood. 

-She read as a. gifted child would do — losing her own personality in 
that of the character* delineated, feeling every emotion as though it 
were a personal experience, thrilling over deeds of heroism, shuddering 
over those of crime, burning with indignation as she read of cruelty 
and Injustice, and weeping pas.-innatel v over the pictures of wrong 
and suffering and undeserved doom. She mused isnd dreamed con- 
tinually over the revelations thus suddenly opened to her. Hone 
guessed what influences were moulding the rnind of i.he precocious 

child. 

Could they nut read the secret in her dreamy eyes and abstracted 



Her uncle did so when he returned home, and be closed bis library- 
loors resolutely against i.he little, pale, wistful face. 
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Years after, in the prime of her womanhood, she dee la red to liirii* 
that those hours of stolen communion with the " spirits of the libra- 
ry" were more a blessing Lha.n a bane. Perhaps t.hey were — perhaps 
it wag to these she owed tiic early maturity of her mind and the vari- 
ety of her style. 

At eleven years old, she was sent to a board mg-sehool in Thomas- 
vilio, Georgia. Here the shy little recluse, who had been at home 
among the " sl.at.id v-stepping laueies" conjured up from the pages of 
romance and history, experienced a shrinking timidity when brought 
into intimate contact with girls of her own age. To her surprise she 
found herself far in advance of these in her studies — so efficient had 
been her mother's teaching, so ready her own receptive powers. She 
was placed in a class of young ladies, and, says Col. Houghton: 

"I remember to have- seea her (luring an e.vniiii nation of tlie school — a 
slender little figure at the hiiLni of the oki.ss of grown-up girls, her pate face 
lit up resplejidenlly by (lark, earnest eyes, as .-.he repeated page after page 
of intellectual philosophy, or musically rendered the Eclogues of Virgil. 
She was. a special object of interest and curiosity to most of the audience 
there assembled, for she was known to be a reliances enthusiast. A 'revi- 
val' had not long before ' converted ' a majority of the girls of the boarding- 
school : many of them had ' back slide d,' some still held to the faith in a 
quiet, commonplace way; only this one, prone to extremes through her 
ardent, impulsive nature, became a fauiitic, refraining from joining in the 
sports aad |>a>times o: Iter playmates, lvfusmg to answer a unoslion posi- 
tively leat there might be room for a douhk giving nil her pocket-money to 
the poor children or the school, cud (greiiivsl saeriiiee of all, to One whose 
love for the beautiful made her delight in bright colors and lovely apparel; 
rejecting the pretty garments scat iler from Imine, :ind appearing, in the 
midst of her gayly-dresscd class, in a phi.tn, faded frock. 

"Her composition upon tins occasion had for its theme, 'The Shadows 
and Sunshine of Life.' I have before me, now, a mental picture of that 
rapt, young face — .so child-like in its contour, so old in the expression of the 
large thoughtful eyes, that were lighted with enthusiasm as she concluded 
with a brief hut glowing vision of the 'bind beyond the vale of shadows 
anil fleeting sunshine.' " 

This fanatical tendency, peculiarly strange in so young a child, 

* We are indebted for many facts in this sketch ti> Col. R. E. Houghton, of Florida, 

formerly well known as an accomplished writer and eloquent public speaker. He has 

turn to Sier mind, that, in fertility of imagination mill ease of expression, bears a oon- 
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greatly troubled Mary's parents, who wen; proud of her brilliant tal- 
ents. It mn=t. haye boon a deep impression, for, gentle and yielding as 
her nature was, easily influenced by those she loved, and most sensitive 
to ridicule, It yet resisted entreaties, expostulation, and ridicule. In 
time it wore away. 

■' Only once,' 1 says Col. Houghton, ''did she, speak to me of this period 
of her life. 'It contained,' she said, 'agonies, that ( could not again bear 
and live. For the least venial sin— real or imagined — I was visited by 
pangs of remorse. Often have I. passed whole nights on my .knees in prayer. 
unconscious of cold or fatigue ia the more acute mental anguish I endured. 
Yet, after the long wrestle, the ageui/tng doubt- and despair, there would 
come a wonderful reaction, and T would experience moments of ecstasy in- 
describable. I cannot understand it. It is a mystery to my malurer years.' ,: 

Mary was then only twelve years old. A short time afterward her 

parents removed to Thomasville, fur [.lie purpose of educating their 

daughters, and made for themselves a suburban home, beautiful with 
vineyards, gardens, and orchards. In the years ibal. followed, Mary 
wrote, and published in a Thomasville paper, poems, and a story that 
ran through several numbers of the paper. She was still a school- 
girl, hardly sixteen, wbeu her friends were surprised to hear that she 
was married — ■ married to the son of a Louisiana planter. Her mar- 
riage, was as unexpected to her as it was to her friends and relatives. 
An hour before she took upon herself the irrevocable vows, she was 
sitting, school-girl fashion, oti the rug before the fire in her own room, 
quietly studying her Latin lesson. Two hours afterward, she had bid- 
den adieu to her girlish pursuits, to her parents, si-ters, and friends, 
and was on her way to her husband's home oti the banks of lied Elver. 
During the first year of her .marriage she passed through some bitter 
experiences — experiences winch oue so young, so sensitive, and so 
ignorant of life, was illy prepared to meet. Atthe end of a year, she 
was visited by her father, who thought best that she should accompany 
him back to her old home. Of the partial separation that ensued, 
(partial, because she was constantly visited by her husband, who was 
devoted to her, and no estrangement ever existed between them,) it 
is not necessary to say any more than that it was deemed advisable by 
her father, a just man as well as an affectionate parent. There were 
peculiar circumstances which, in his opinion and that, of her friends, 
made it judicious for her to postpone a return to her husband's home 
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To divert her mind from painful thought, her father advised a re- 
newal of her studies, with a view to completing her education ; and 
she turned to her old text-books ■ — sadly and listlessly at first, after- 
ward with new energy ami zeal for knowledge. She now resumed her 
writing for the press, and became a regular contributor to several 
periodicals. Among these was the " Literary Crusader," published by 
Mr. John Seals, at Pen-field, Georgia. After writing for this paper for 
two years, It was removed to Atlanta, greatly enlarged and improved, 
and she was solicited to take part in its editorial management. She 
accepted the offer, went to Atlanta, and entered upon her new duties 
with the ardor and energy which are her distinguishing traits. She 
succeeded in giving to the "Crusader" an individuality it had not 
before possessed, and in making it widely and popularly known, not 
only throughout the South, but in the Middle and Northern State*. 

During the year in which she edited the "Crusader" in Atlanta, 
I believe that Mrs. Bryan performed more literary work and of a more 
varied character than any female of her age (twenty years) ever ac- 
complished in the same length of time. The expenses of removing 
the "Crusader " to Atlanta, of purchasing new type and press, etc., 
were so great that the proprietor did not consider ihat his finances jus- 
tified kin pay I ay for <■ (attributions ; still lie wished to make his paper 
interesting and to have it contain a variety of original reading-matter. 
Mrs. Bryan was equal to this emergency. Siic determined to the best 
of her ability to supply the place of contributors. She called in play 
for the first time her remarkable versatility, her power of changing 
her style " from grave to gay, from lively to severe," and she filled a 
page of the " Crusader " every week with the required variety of 
original reading-matter from her own pen. Every number contained 
one or more columns of "editorial " upon subject* of present interest. 
Then a group of sparkling paragraphs, local or critical — essays, 
thoughtful or humorous, and sometimes scintillating with wit — a 
poem — a sketch or story, and often one or more chapters of a serial 
tale. 

In addition to the weekly task of filling so many columns of a 
largo literary paper, and also to the trouble of pro i>f- reading, selecting, 
and other duties connected with her office, Mrs. .Bryan found time to 
pursue, at intervals, the course of reading and study she had marked 
out for herself. But siie did so by encroaching largely upon the hours 
allotted to rest. Even the Sabbath was no day of relaxation, since it 
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brought its own duties, in the care of her Bible das?, of her younger 
hand of Sunday-school scholars, ami in an unfailing attendance upon 
divine service in the Methodist church, of which she was a faithful 
member. 

In November of this year, she was Invited to read a poem at the 
Com men cement of College Temple, New nan, Georgia. Her poeai 
was an eloquent delineation of true womanhood — its sphere, its mis- 
sion, and its aspirations; anil it was read in her own rich, magnetic 
voice. After she had lalce.ii her seat, she was recalled and compli- 
mented with a diploma from the president of the college. 

Before the close of the year, Mrs. Bryan felt that the unremitting 
toil was telling upon her health. She needed rest, and returned home, 
determined to write less than she had been doing. Several proposi- 
tions were made for her services the next year. She accepted the offer 
of Col. .Tames Gardner, proprietor of the "Field and Fireside," as 
being not only most liberal in salary, but most generous in its privi- 
leges. He expressly insisted thai, she should vest, should write at her 
leisure, and write with care and correction. How well she followed 
the latter suggestion, was shown in her first contributions to the 
" Field and Fireside," the noble essay, " How should Women Write," 
the pathetic sketch, " ( 'n'.tioy Bobbie's Hair," and (he fine poem, "The 
Hour when we shall Meet." (The sketch and poem are to be found in 
Mary Forrest's " Distinguished Women of the South.") She contrib- 
uted novelettes, stories, essays, and poems. About this time she de- 
cided to return with her husband to Louisiana, and we next find her in 
her own quiet home, isolated from literary society, from the stimulus 
of applause and encouragement, and from those influences which 
quicken the energies and sharpen the mental faculties. Notwithstand- 
ing this, she completed her engagement with the "Field and Fire- 
side," and entered upon a new year, beginning it with the Initial chap- 
ters of " Haywood Lodge." This is a beau-ideal of a novel — " a 
striking fiction." The characters are as distinctly and as graphically 
drawn as any in " Adam Bede," or " Mill on the Floss." The scenes 
are sprightly and lifelike, and the plot one of intense interest. Mrs. 
Bryan promised a sequel to this novel — a second volume, so to speak — 
which has been from time to time demanded, by the public, but is not 
yet forthcoming. 

When she commenced her second engagement with the " Field and 
Fireside," it was at the commencement of the late war. Her husband 
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enlisted In the service of his country, anil to Mis. Bryan wasleftthe super- 
intendence of the household and plantation. With these domestic duties 
she had little leisure for writing, yet she wrote a series of articles, vig- 
orous in style and caustic in their satire, denm.ii icing and exposing the 
system of extortion, speculation, and fraud which was undermining 
the Southern interest. These articles appeared in the parish paper, 
having a local circulation only. 

When the war ended, Mr. Bryan had only honorable scars and com- 
parative poverty. In order to contribute her mite toward rebuilding 
their fallen fortunes, Mrs. Bryan accepted the editorship of the " Semi- 
weekly Times," published in Natchitoches. She removed temporarily 
to Natchitoches tor the purpose of superiniending the paper in person, 
and entered upon the work with her accustomed energy and earnest 
ness. She Was now required to try her versatile powers in a direction 
in which they had never essayed. The " Times " was a political paper, 
and Mrs. Bryan's leading articles were required by its proprietor to be 
discussions of the grave political questions agitating the public mind- 
This was by no means a congenial task, but none would have guessed 
it from reading the bold and vigorous l: leaders " which appeared twice 
a week in the columns of the " Times," or the pungent, paragraphs. 
the witty and satirical comments upon contemporary opinions, or 
upon the ludicrous aspect of " African sovereignty." 

Her work was attended by tin: nuht disheartening drawbacks. She 
wrote under the disadvantages of ill health, of sickness in her family, 
and of the necessity of devoting much of her time to the care of three 
voting children — the eldest only' five yours old. In spite of these 
adverse circumstances, she furnished to the " Times," twice a week, 
not only the required columns of "editorial" and editorial para- 
graphs, but one or more essays, and usually a sketch, a story, or a 

Mrs. Bryan's stay in Natchitoches was one of misfortune, and it 
was terminated by an afMietion — the most bitter she had ever been 
called upon to endure — the long, painful illness and death of her 
youngest child — her baby, her darling. The little suiierer (who had 
been a bright and beautiful boy) was suddenly and mysteriously 
afflicted, and lay for many weeks in the "death in life" of paralysis. 
It was during one of her anguished watches by that bed of silent suf- 
fering that Mrs. Bryan wrote the poem which she has called " Mise- 
rere." During the illness of her child, Mrs, Bryan exerted herself to 
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continue her editorial duties — writing ivhile the 1itt.li> mis; slept; in her 
lap, or upon, the bed, beside which she kept her unremitting watch; 
hot when the little coffin was carried out from the room, and she sat 
down with aching heart to supply the remorseless demand for "copy," 
she found it impossible to collect her thoughts. The reaction had 
come; the long strum upon her feelings and energies showed its effects, 
and all she wrote was a brief adieu to Uie patrons of the paper. 

She returned to her plantation home, but oontinued to contribute to 
the " Times." In ]868, she went on a visit 10 her. relatives in Florida, 
and while there formed ani engagement with "Scott's Magazine," 
(Atlanta.) In this magazine she published a novel, entitled "The 
Mystery of Cedar "Bay," which will appear probably in book-form. 
This serial is original and thrillingly interesting. 

It is difficult to convey an ade'iuute idea of Mrd. .Bryan's powers by 
moans of extracts, owing to the variety of style. Ease and grace 
characterize her lighter compositions, force and vigor distinguish her 
graver productions. 

Mrs. Bryan lias frequently boon called "the most gifted female 
writer which the South has produced." She is certainly the most 
versatile. It is in her power 10 make herself' the most widely known. 
To do this, she must show more appreciation of her own powers — she 
must concentrate her energies upon some one work. 



AKAOKEON". 

Yon sea-like slope of darkening pines 
Ts surging with the tempest's power, 

And not one, star of promise shines 

Upon the twilight hour; 
With wailing sounds the blast is rife, 

And wilder yet the irh.ie-; lull 
Up from the scenes where want and strife 

Convulse the human soul. 
'Tis madness rules the fateful hour; 
Let me forget its fearful power; 
llrop low the curtains of my room, 
And in the green and purple gloom 
Lose sight of angry men and stormy skies, 
Casing, Anaci'con, on thy splendid eyes. 
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My grand old Greek ! far back in time 
Thy glorious birth-hour lies: 

Thy shade lias heard the trend sublime 

Of passing centuries. 
And yet the soul, thai thrilled thy lyre 

Has power to charm us still, 
And with its vivid light, and" lire 

Our duller spirits fill. 
Breatj.e on me, spirit rare and flue, 
Buoyant with energy divine : 
The light and joy of other days 
Live in those blue eyes' dazzling rays; 
They lift m.y sold from its confining eage, 
The barriers of this dull and sordid :ige. 

I dream I am a girl of Greece, 

With pliant shape and loam-white arms, 
And locks that fall in bright release 

To veil my bosom's charms. 
The skies of Greece above me bend — 

The jEgean winds are in my hair ; 
I hear gay songs, and shoutings send 

Their music on the air. 
I see a bright procession pass — 
The git'ls threw garlands on the grass — 
And, crowned with myrtle and with bay, 
I see thee pass that flowery way, 
While swim before me smiling fields and skies, 
Dimmed by a glance of thy resplendent eyes. 

Prince of the Lyre 1 thy looks are white 

As Blanc's untrodden snow ; 
But, quenchless in their fire and light, 

Thy blue eye beams below, 
And well the myrtle gleams among 

Thy bays, like stars of truth ; 
The poet's soul is ever young — 

His is immortal youth. 
He dwells within that border-land 
Where innocence and passion stand — 
Ardent, yet pure, clasped hand in hand — 
And years but add, a richer grace, 
A higher charm to mind and face, 
While youth and beauty that his dreams eclipse, 
Bend to the magic of his eyes and lips. 
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Oh ! heart of love and soul of fire I 

My spirit bows to thee; 
Type of the ideals chat inspire 

My dreams eternally, 
I'd be a slave to such as thou, 

And deem myself a queen, 
If sometimes to my kneeling brow 

Those perfect lips might lean. 
High hopes and aims within my breast 
Would spring Cm m their despairing real, 
And the wild energies that sleep 
Like prisoned genii might out leap, 
And bid my name among th' immortal shine, 
If fame, to me, could mean such love as thine. 



misi<;i;ki;k. 



Alone with night and silence, nnd those strange, 
Those bright, unseeing, s '(■■!■■] )hss eyes, whoso depth 
I have searched vainly, weary days and nights, 
For some sweet gleam of consciousness, some ray 
Of tender recognition to break forth — 
Sadden and starlikc — from the vacant cloud. 
it does not come; the sweet sou' that looked forth 
From those deep eyes wanders mysteriously 
In some dim land that borders upon death, 
And I sit watching, after many days, 
With the tears dried upon my pallid cheeks, 
Their fountains dried within my hopeless heart, 
Waiting for death to make rue desolate. 

The roses of a lovely May breathe out 

Their souls of fragrance underneath the moon; 

The wind comes down from tho wild grovo of pines, 

Vocal with wordless mysteries ; I see 

Its lingers toying with yon delicate leaves, 

Touched with faint- silver by the midnight moon ; 

I sec the dew-gleam on the tender grass, 

The thousand starry sentinels that watch 

Upon the. battlements of heaven; I see 

All these, as if I saw not; for those eyes 

Haunt me forever, turn upon me still, 

Through the blank darkness made by clasping hands, 
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Iiy blinding tern, and clouds of falling hail', 
As with bowed head I strive to shut the sight 
From the o'ertortured sense. 

Oh ! what to me 
Is it bow many flowers the May shall blow 
T m 10 young bloom will) her sweet breath, since I 
Must lay mine low beneath the chilly sod, 
And watch the grass grow green between my heart 
And the sweet face I cradled on my breast? 
What is it to me how many singing larks 
The morn may staid to gild their soaring wing? 
With the tinriseu sun? tlie voice that was 
The sweetest under heaven to me is still! 
I would not turn from the pale lips, whereon 
Cruel paralysis- — that death in life- 
Has laid his numbing seal, to list the strains 
The sirens sang across the classic seas. 

My child, my eb.ild! my beautiful, bright boyl 

In whose larsre eyes 1 dreamed that genius slept; 

For whose broad brow my fancy twined tlie bays 

That I had ceased to strive for ; my fair flower, 

That came when life seemed She most desolate, 

And sheii a brightness round its lonely waste, 

And weaned the heart from the wild love of death, 

And rest, and deep forgetfnlness ; thy lip, 

Ere it could speak, quivered in sympathy 

With my hot tears that fell upon thy face; 

Thy baby band lay softly on my heart 

Like a charmed flower, and soothed its wild unrest. 

What hopes have I not built for thee? what dreams 

Of future greatness has my fancy reared, 

Kneeling beside thy cradle, stroking back 

The locks from thy broad temples ? 

Well 1 knew 
That -my own life had failed; that the bright hopes 
And untamed aspirations of my youth, 
Met by the storm of fate, had drooped their wing, 
And fallen back, cold and dying, to the heart 
That was their nest. Alas! I feit the cord 
Of iron circumstance upon my life, 
And knew that woman's sorrowful fate was mine; 
That the wild energies that thrilled my being 
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Must throb themselves to silenee; that with me 
Ambition must menu only grief; but thou, 
No robes of womanhood could trip thy steps 
Upon the mountain-paths of fame, my child : 
Thou oouhlst be free and fcarles;; ; iht.ni mightst win 
The goul T eould not touch ; mi^htst baldly speal; 
The truths I dared not utter. 

Ay, I dreamed 

Thy voiee inijrhl. Hit-ill the great soul of the, world; 
And strong for initli, am; brave for truth, might lead. 
With clarion peal, the march- of Eight, and bid 
Hoary Oppression tremble on his throne — 
And Wrong, and Bigotry, and Hatred quail 
Before its fearless uttera.nce; that should drown 
The hiss of malice, and the carping eiy 
Of Envy and weak Fear. 

So I have dreamed, 
When Uopc and love heal. I : nie within my breast. 

And ideal visions passed with prophecies 

In their deep eyes. Yet more ; when I beheld 

The fair land of my love laid low, and made 

A land of graves and woful memories — 

A slaved and conquered !am:l. that scarcely dares 

To quiver underneath t!v oppressor's heel — 

I did not weep; for what avail were tears, 

E'en from the depths of a " divine despair," 

Before such wrong, such woe, such wretchedness, 

Such desolation? So I did not weep. 

A woman's tears fit only to keep warm 

And moist the sod of graves ; I only knelt, 

With heating heart and burning cheek, above 

The fair child of my hopes, and thought to breathe 

And mould into his unformed being my own 

Deep love, and pity, and devotcdness, 

And passionate sense of wrong. Tn time, they might 

Produce the fruits i should not see: the soul 

That looked forth radiantly from the clear eyes, 

The hand that lay so flower-like within mine, 

Might aid to win his land's deliverance, 

And break the thraldom his free soul would scorn. 

Alas! to-night how vain and wild they seem — 

Those earthly visions — those proud hopes and. dreams - 
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For thee, my uar'iug, lyih'sr like a flower. 

The flame- have scathed in passing, and Lave left 

Blighted and dying, — tuu and wild they seem, 

As kneeling thus, T hold in mine that hand 

My fancy clothed wit.lt manhood's strength and grace, 

Now pale and paralyzed, while the bright mind 

That was my joy and pride, alas ! they say, 

It will not shine again in the sweet face, 

And give its ivuihsnec to the eyes I loved; 

Th:i'.' e'uii if lift: creeps hack, and tins full fiend 

Of fever quits his victim, that; the mind 

Will never more leap from the eyes in light, 

But stay within its cell, the brain, a dim 

And dreaming prisoner. 

Oh ! I dare not dwell 
Upon the thought, ; better for thee and me 
Were death, my darling; better this dear head 
Were lain beneath the shadows of the pines 
That oversweep yon City of the Dead, 
And thus I give thee up, my child, my life, 
To the great God who lent thee. Go, and he 
Tended by angels in the land where pain 
Comes not to rack the brain; from angel lips 
Of loveliest music, angel eyes and brows, 
Divinely ea.hu with hir,n, and bright, wi'.li thought, 
Learn the deep love, of heaven, and forget 
The brief and pain -fraught life that only saw 
The roses of one summer fade away. 



BY THE SEA. 

Otiee more, once more 
Beneath the golden sines 1 loved so well. 
Listen iitg once mure to the blue billows' swtJl 

Upon the sandy shore — 
The blue, bright waves, that in the sunlight shine 
Through vistas of (he feathery palm and pine. 

Land of my love, once more 
Thy beauty is around me : on my brow 
Thy pine-trees (bug iheir shifting shadows now, 

And when the day-beams pour 
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Across the cloud, my si. mi's swift gallop shakes 
The scarlet berries in thy lonely brakes. 

And when the noon is high, 
I see the yellowing lime and orange swinging 
On branches ivliiiv till' wild bird's noles ate- ringing, 

While all neglected lie 
The purple figs dropped in (he- plnmy grass. 
The wild grapes hanging where cool waters pass. 

And when the planets burn, 

The fairest of the long-haired Naiad daughters 
Holds upward, through her lake's pellucid waters, 

The water-lily's urn, 
And floats its broad, green leaf upon the tide, 

To form an isle, where fairies might abide. 

Yet strange U) mi: they seem — 
These glories of niv native tropic clime; 
No more its silver- flowing waters rhyme 

With my own spirit's dream. 
The charm has vanished, broken is the spell; 
And in the woods and in the hollow dell 
Strange echoes seem to shape the word farewell. 

I would rebind the spell 
About my brow; fling off the chain of years. 
Say, what should cheek me ? Why should time and tears 

The spirit sear or quell ? 
Snatch me a wreath from vender blooming vine ! 
Here let me lie, where morning-glories twine, 
And round me call my olden dreams divine. 

Vain 1 vain 1 the broken spell 
■ Can never be renewed ; the vanished charm 
1 've vainly sought — in jessamines breathing warm ; 

In the magnolia's bell ; 
In deep ravines, where my-lie waters pour 
Through the cleft earth, and reappear no more. 

But yesternight I stole 
Down to the sea — down to the lonely sea., 
Where but the starlight shone mysteriously; 

And thare, my listening soul 
Heard, through the silence, every solemn wave 
Speak, in deep, mournful « hispers of a grave. 
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And now I know thai here, 
Even here — across tin: glory and the bloom — 
There Kills the shadow of that little tomb — 

The grave they made hist year, 
Hiding beneath the sodden earth forlorn 
The flower of love, my desolate life, had borate. 

Oh ! not lor me. for me, 
Does the pale Naiad hold her lily-urn. 
And not for mo the slurry jessamines burn ; 

Only the dreary sea 
liriugs nii: a message — on each solemn wavu 
Bearing the mournful story of a grays. 



THE FATAL BRACELET. 

Ir wanted a half-hour to midnight. The marriage ceremony had long 
been over, and the bride had !n-en gayest among her guests. There was a 
pause in the dance just now. Vane had gone below— called down upon 
some business thai: would not wait even for bridal festivities. Flushed and 
sparkling, Caralyn stood at; a retired window beside her partner, resting from 
the exercise of the dance. The night was warm, and her companion prof- 
fered to go for a glass of iecd water. When lie had quitted her side, she 
leaned from the window, drinking in the- tivsh air, v, hose balm cooled Ihe 
hot glow upon her checks, and (pooled the feverish unrest of her heart. She 
did not hear a stealthy step approach her ; she had no warning of the prox- 
imity of danger, until a voice said in her car: " I am late with my congratu- 
lations for such an old friend." 

She turned instantly, and confronted him face to face. It was hel He 
was not dead. It was the dark, handsome fate of the picture — darker and 
more sinister than ever. Had the earth opened at her fee;, she could not 
have been more stunned, morn stupefied — could not have grown whiter, or 
felt her brain reel with more deadly sickness. 

" Do not taint ! " he whi-pored, with a seornh.il smile half defined on his 
full lips. "What would he thought?" 

Tiic necessity for sell-eontroi brought baek consciousness and sircnglli. 
She glanced around — she was not observed. 
'■ I thought — " she faltered. 

"That I was dead. Very distressing thought, no doubt, to yon. Happy 
to relieve your mind by affording you ocular proof of my existence. Prob- 
ably, you thought that death alone should have kepi rue away from your 
arms. Really, you must blame Ihe importuui'ies of friends, which it was 
out of my power to resist. They kindly obliged me to accept the privilege 
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of their residence and the society of their select guests, and insisted so stren- 
uously upon my partaking of their hospitality f'oj- the term of my natural 
life, that it was only by stratagem and the devil's help that [ at last got rid 
of the burden of their excessive kindness, Bee; I have brought away a 
token of their affection." And the escaped convict unfastened his jewelled 
sleeve-button, and tolling back bis sleeve a little way, showed the deep sca.ra 
of handcuifs on his wrist. He smiled as he saw her shudder. Then, as he 
quietly buttoned his cull' again, the partner of Ooralyn returned with the 
glass of water. She would have sprung forward eagerly to his side, hut a 
glance from the eves she teamed, restrained her. The da.rk stranger stepped 
gracefully forward. 

" Permit me," he siiid, taking the glass from the gentleman with bland 
politeness, and placing it in her hand. 

It would have fallen from her cold lingers, but he he'd it, whiie she drained 
the last crystal drop. The glass was relumed to the gentleman. He was 
her husband's dciirest friend. 1 le vyou'd have remained by her side, had he 
seen or interpreted the mute, imploring look she east upon him. He did not 
see it. He turned away, and left her with the man, whose easy familiarity 
seemed to betoken him an old friend. 

Hhe cast tier eyes over the crowd-- fearing and yet blinrily wishing to see 
her' husband's tall figure, and meet bis eyes in search of her. Yet how 
could he help her '! What would she dare to say to him? If ho knew all, 
would ho not fling her from him in horror? Ob ! what should she do? what 
would become of her? Why had she ever deceived him and yielded to the 
temptation of securing herself within the safe, sweet shelter of home and 
love? What right had she lo home or lovo? — she — she — she dared not 
whisper it to herself. It was horrible — horrible! True, she had been so 
young, so utterly ignorant; and then that cruel, terrible Margery — and 
her son — the fiendish being who stood rn.iw gloating upon her beauty and 
her terror. Could it. be she bad ever loved him- ■ bad trembled and blushed 
when he spoke to her -had watched him (the flrst young man she had ever 
seen) with a fearful, fascinated gaze, and a feeling of mingled abhorrence 
and admiration? 

Why had he come here to-night? What would he dare to tell of her past 
life, when it must involve an exposure of himself — he, the eseaped felon, 
doubtless with a price upon his head ? Did he read the rapid thoughts that 
rushed through her brain? He stood there, watching her with folded arms, 
and a smile on his lips. His eyes drank in her beauty, and burned upon her 
with the blended fire of love and bate. The band began playing a waltz — 
the dancers gathered upon the floor. "Let us waltz," he said suddenly, 
proffering his hand. She made an involuntary geslnre of loathing, and her 
lips syllabled a refusal. His dark brow grew-' blacker as he saw the n.bhor- 
rence she could not conceal. His eyes Hashed luridly ; he bent down and 
whispered a word in her ear. She grew livid to the lips ; her eyes fell, her 
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hands, tiro ;')[.! Oil at 'ler side. Iln watched her with 'lis shining, serpent eyes 

and half-formed smile. 

"Shall wo waltz now? " lie asked gayly ; ami passing his arm a round her 
waist, they floated into tlio centre of the room among the dancers. 

The music wan at first slow and soli, As [.hey swam through its languid 
mazes, he kepi, his basilisk eves fixed upon her. . 

" You wear my gift," he said, lightening his grasp upon her wrist that was 
circled by the coiled serpent 

'* Yours?" she uttered. "Hitrsc Margery's — " 

"No; mine. The note was only a ruse to make sure of your wearing' (lie 
bracelet. Margery is dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Dead — starved to death in a gutter, thanks to the- gratitude of her fos- 
ter-child." lie hissed out the words hetween his teeth. His lips pur bed, and 
the white, carnivorous teeth shone beucaih the l.daek. moustache like the 
teeth of a wild beast. 

" II cr ibstoi'-cMhl," lie continued, " thai .she ltd when a pauper, and who. 
when her heirship was discovered, drove her off to starve." 

'' Not I, not 1 - - it was my aunt, God forgive me, I had not eourage — ■ " 

" Hush speaking of" God. What is God to us? My mother will not for- 
give. She will torture you for it in the regions of the damned." 

She cowered under the dark words a.ud the threatening brow and eyes. 
What a mockery it was to he whirling round ':o the i|uickeoing music, [lower- 
crowned and festally arra.yed, while her .spirit shrank within her through 
terrible shame, and her brain reeded with dizzy torture. 

" And you? " she itrand voice to say ; "why are you here to-night?" 

"To crush a worm that has dared to sting me. l.la ! did you think I could 
be deceived and trilled with, without my revenge?" 

As he spoke, bending his lips so close i.o hers that blie fiery breath was on 
her cheek, he grasped the serpent-bound arm so lightly, that, she uttered a 
faint exclamation. It was drowned by the music, that now rose wilder arid 
faster, while the dancers whirled in rapid circles over the floor, that shook 
with the beating of their feet. 

'''Scream," he whispered; "draw the crowd around you. I will then have 
a fine opportunity of explaining old matters." 

"Have mercy," she moaned, as he whirled her relentlessly around. 
" Loose your grasp upon my arm. The bracelet is piercing my flesh. I am 
suffering intensely." 

"It is the cobra.' s tooth," he answered, with (he malignant smile of a fiend, 
" The bracelet is bewitched. My touch endues it with life and venom. Its 
head is lifted no longer; the blow is struck; the fangs are in your flesh." 

"O God! I am ill. T am in terrible pain 1 in mercy let me stop'" 

But round and round he whirled her — supporting her slender figure 
almost wholly by his muscular arm. 
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"^pare me! spare me [" slip groaned. ''In merry, in mercy !" 

1! Did yon think of mercy when you broke your faith with me? — ■ taught 
yourself to acorn and hate me .; drove my old mother, who had nursed you. 
from your presence, and doeeim! an honorable man into taking you as liis 
wife — you, a wife! ha! ha! impostor! I would have found my sweetest 
revenge by exposing all — holding yon up to his scorn and tiie eon tempt of 
the world you love so well; but I look to ray own safety. I am not ready to 
swing just yet, or to go back to that devil's hole of punishment. J have 
taken a safer mode to secure my revenge." 

" O God I I suffer, I suffer ! " 

Her head fell back heavily against him, 

!1 Water! " he cried, "a lady has fainted." 

"She lias fainted ! the bride ha* Ihin'cd ! " repealed a score of voices, and 
the throng pressed around lea in helpless bewilderment. 

Vane heard the words, as lie came, bounding up the steps. 

He strode into the room. The crowd made way an he came. He took 
her into his arms. He flung back the rich hair until it swept rippling to 
the floor. He called her by alt the sweet, endearing names of love, as he 
applied one restorative iii'ter another. Hot there came an sign of life. The 
lips were closely crushed together, and lurid circles were darkening under 
the eyes. 

"A. physician ! " lie cried huskily. One stood beside him now — holding 
the slender wrist, which the serpent bracelet no louder clasped. He knelt 
down and examined her attentively. Jlo was a man of science and experi- 
ence — long a sojourner in Eastern lands. 

" It is death," he said solemnly. 

Vane was speechless. They look her from him to another room, and he 
followed like a child. As the body was borne pasl. I.ho physician, he pointed 
to the livid spots gathering upon the marble of lite breast, arms, and fore- 
head, and said : " If this were in the East, I should swear that she died 
from the bite of the cobra da Capelli." 

And where was the murderer?- where was lie wiih that fatal bracelet, 

with its concealed spring and its slender, poisoned blade- --dipped in the 
poison of the cobra - the speediest and deadliest? 

No one knew. He bad disappeared in the confusion of the crowd. 
Only one suspected him of being a murderer. 

The next day the civil authorities searched the neighborhood for an es- 
caped convict — a desperate felon, committed for life. They went away 
without (railing him : but some days afterward, a party of hunters in the 
mountains saw the vultures gathered around, something at the toot of the 
precipice. They reached the place by a circuitous path, ami found the body 
of a human being : the wrists and ankles were scarred as if by heavy irons, 
the clothing was rich, and in the pockel of the coat was found a curious 
bracelet of gold -in semblance a cobi'n serpent, in the attitude of striking, 
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with eyes of emeralds and hood studded with rubies; on touching a secret 
spring, it was found that the cobra's head spra.ng suddenly forward, and a 
tiny blade leaped out from its jaws ! 

"Do not touch it." said the physician. " h has bum dipped in the poison 
of the cobra." 



HOW SHOULD WOMEN" WRITE? 

The idea of women writing books ! Tiie.ro were no prophets in the days 
of King John to product an event so far removed from probability. The 
women of the household sat by their distails. or I oiled in the fields, or busied 
themselves in roasting and brewing ("or their guzzling lords. If ever a poetic 
vision or a half-defined thought floated through their minds, they sang if 
out to their busy wheels, or murmured it in rude sentences to lull the babies 
upon their bosoms, or silently wove it into their lives to manifest itself in 
patient love and gentleness. And it was nil as It should have been ; there 
was need for nothing more. Pbysiea) labor was then all that was required 
of woman; and to "act well her part," meant, but to perform the domestic 
duties which were, given her. Life was less complex then than now — the 
intellectual part of man's twofold nature being but unequally developed, 
while the absence ef labor-saving implement, demanded a. greater amount 
of manual toil i'rinu men as well as from women. 

Tt is different now. Modern ingenuity and .Protean appliances of ma- 
chinery have lessened the necessity of acuta! physical labor; and, in the 
constant progress of the human race, new fields have been opened, and new 
social needs and requirements are, calling ibr workers in other and higher 
departments. 

There is a cry now for intellectual food through the length and breadth of 
the land. The old oracles of the past, the mummied literary remains of a 
dead age. will not satisfy a generation that is pressing so vigorously forward. 
They want hooks imbued with the strong vitality and energy of the present. 
And as it is a moving, hurrying, changing time, with new iniiuences and 
opinions constantly rising lii;e star- above the horizon, men want boohs to 
keep pace with their progress - nay, to go before and guide them, as the 
pillar of fire and cloud did' the Israelites in the desert. So they want books 
for every year, for every month — mirrors to " catch the manners living as 
they rise," lenses to concentrate the ra.ys of the new stars that dawn upon 

There, is a call for workers ; and woman, true to her mission as the help- 
meet for man, steps forward to take her part in the intellectual labor, as she 
did when only manual toil was required at her hands. The pen has become 
the mighty instrument of reform anil rebuke ; the press is the teacher and 
the preacher of the world; and it is not only the privilege, hut the duty of 
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woman to aid in extending this influence of letters, and in supplying the 
intellectual demands of society, when she has been endowed with the power. 
Let her assure herself that she has been eailed to the task, and then grasp 

her pen firmly, ivit.li the stimulating euiisci me" I'ml she is performing the 

work assigned to her. 

Tims is apparent what ha.s been gradually admitted, that it is woman's 
duty to write — but how and what? This is yet a mooted question. Men, 
after much demur and hesitation, have given women liberty to write; but 
they cannot yet consent to allow litem full freedom. They may flutter out 
of the cage, but it must he with clipped wings; they may hop about the 
smooth -shaven lawn, hut must, on no account, fly. With metaphysics 
they have nothing to do; it is too deep a sea for their lead to sound; nor 
must they grapple willi those great, social and moral problems with which 
every strong soul is now wrestling. They must not go beyond the surface 
of life, lest they should stir the impure sediment, that lurks beneath. They 
may whiten the outside of the sepulchre, but must not soil their kidded 
hands by essaying to elcanso the inside of its rottenness and dead men's 

Nature, indeed, is given them to fustianize over, and religion allowed 
them as their chief capital — the orthodox religion, that says its prayers out 
of a prayer-book, and goes to church on Sabbaths; but on no account the 
higher, truer religion, that, despising cant and hypocrisy, and scorning 
forms and conventionalisms, seeks to cure, .not to cloak the pi ague-spots of 
society — the seiiMbrgettirig, sclf'-abne-giiting veligioa (hat shrinks not from 
following in the steps of Christ, that curls not its lip at the touch of poverty 
and shame, nor fears to call crime by its right name, though it wear a gilded 
mask, nor to cry out earnestly and bravely, ''Away with it I away with it!" 
No! not such religion as this. Jfis unfeminine; women have no business 
with it whatever, though they may ring changes a.s often as they please 
upon the "crowns of gold," the "jasper walls," and "seraph harps." 

Having prescribed these bounds to the female pen, men arc the first to 
condemn her efforts as tame and eommonpla.ee, because they lack earnest- 
ness and strength. 

If" she writes of birds, of dowers, sunshine, and id omne tjtiiti', as did Amelia 
Wei by, noses are elevated superbly, and the effusions are said to smack of 
bread and butter. 

If love, religion, and domestic obligations are her theme, as with Mrs. 
Ilentz, "namby-pamby" is the word contemptuously applied to her produc- 
tions. If, like .Mrs. Southworth, she reproduces Mrs. Ibtdcliife in her possi- 
bility — scorning romances, her nonsensical chip- trap is said to be ''beneath 
criticism ;" and if, with Patty Pepper, she gossips harmlessly of fashions 
and fashionables, of the opera and Laura Kecne's, of watering-places, lec- 
tures, and a railroad trip, she is "/«'«/i"-ed aside as silly and childish; while 
those ivho seek to go beyond the boundary- line are- put down with the stigma 
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of " drong-miiukd," Fanny Fern, who, though actuated by no fixed pur- 
pose, was yet more earnest than the majority of her sisterhood, heard the 
word hissed in lior cars whenever she essayed to strike a blow at the root of 
social sin and inconsistency, and had whatever there was of noble and plii- 
lanthi'opie impulse in her nature annihilated by the epithets of "bold" and 
"indelicate," which were hurled al her like poisoned arrows. 

It will not do. Such dallying with surface- bubbles, as we find in much 
of our periodical literature, mial.it have suliieed lijr another age, but not for 
this. We want a deeper troubling o.f the watejs, that we may go down into 
the pool and he healed. It is an earnest age we live in. Life, means more 
than it did in other days; it is an intense reality, crowded thick with eager, 
questioning tl i o n gi i is nnd passionate renolves ; witli burning aspirations and 
agonized doubts. There are active influences at work, all tending to one 
grand object — moral, social, and physical, advancement. The pen is the 
compass- needle that points to this pole. Shall woman dream on violet 
banks, while this great work of reformatio!! is needing her talents and her 
energies? Shall she prate- prettily of moonlight, music, love, and (towel's, 
while the world of stern, staring, pressing realities of wrong and woe, of 
shame, and toil, surrounds her? Shall she suite the voice in her soul for 
tear of being sneered at as dnmfj-iiMuh.i, and shall her great heartthrob 
and heave as did the mountain of /Esop, only to bring forth such insignifi- 
cant mice— such productions — more paltry in purpose than in style and 
conception — which she gives to the world as the oilspring of her brain ! 

It will not long he so. Women are already forming higher stmidaids 
for themselves, learning that genius has no sex, and that, so the truth he 
told, it matters not whether the pen is wielded by a masculine or a female 
hand. The active, earnest, fearless spirit of the age, which sends the blood 
thrilling through the veins of women, will flow (Hit through their pens, and 
give color to the pictures they delineate, to the principles they affirm. Lit- 
erature, must embody the prominent feeling of the age on which it is 
engrafted. It is only an isolated, excepted spirit, like Keats's, which can 
close its eyes to outward influences, and, amid the roar of gathering political 
storms, and the distant thumleriugs of the 'French i! evolution, lie down 
among the sweet, wild English flowers, and dream out its dream of the old 
Greek beauty. 

How should a woman write? I answer, as men, as all should, write to 
whom the power of expression has been given — IumahUij and v.'dlmui fmi; 
Let them write what they tin': and think, even if there he errors in the 
thought and the feeling — better that than the lifeless inanities of which lit- 
erature, and especially periodical literature, furnishes so ma.ny deplorable 
samples. 

Our opinions on ethical and social questions change continually as the 
mind develops, and the light of knowledge shines more broadly through 
the far-oil' opening in the labyrinth of inquiry through which we wander, 
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seeking for truth. Thus, even when writers are most honest, their opinions, 
written at different timcn, often appear contradictory. This the discerning 
reader will readily understand. He will know that in ascending the ladder, 
upon whose top tin; angels stand, 11 1 o prospect widens u.nd changes contin- 
ually as newer heights are won. Emerson, indeed, tells us that "a foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. With consistency, a groat soul 
has simply nothing to do. Speak what yen think now in hard words; and 
to-morrow, speak what to -morrow thinks in hard words again, though it 
contradict everything you said to-day." 

This is strong — perhaps too unqualified; but even inconsistency is better 
than the dull, don key -like obstinacy wkicij. refuses to move from one posi- 
tion, though the wooing spirit of inquiry beckon it onward, and winged 
speculation tempt it to scale the clouds. 

Still, there should be in writing, us in aeiing, a fixed and distinct purpose 
to which everything should tend. If this be to elevate and refine the human 
race, the purpose will gradually si ml unconsciously work out its own accom- 
plishment. No', indued, through didactic liomilu'S only; every image of 
beauty or sublimity crystal li/.ed in wo.vils, every philosophic truth, and every 
thought that has a tendency to expand the mind or enlarge "the range of 
spiritual vision, will aid iu advancing this purpose, will be as oil to the lamp 
we carry to light the footsteps of others. 

As to the subjects ilia!, should he written upon, they are many and vuried ; 
there is no exhausting them while nature teems with beauty — while men 
live, and act, and love, and sull'er — while the murmurs of the great ocean of 
the Infinite come to us in times when the soul is stillest, like music that is 
played too far off for us to catch the tune, llroad fields of thought lie before 
us, traversed, indeed, by many feet, but each season brings fresh fruits to 
gather and new flowers to crop. 

Genius, like light, shines upon all thing.-. — upon the muck-heap as upon 
tin? gilded cupola. 

As to the wrong and wretchedness wdi.ieh the novelist lays hare — it will 
not be denied that such really exists in this sin- beleaguered world. ' Where- 
fore shrink and cover our eyes when these social ulcers are probed? Better 
earnestly endeavor to eradicate the evil, than seek to conceal or ignore its 
existence. Be sure this will not prevent it eali ng deeper and deeper into 
the heart. 

Genius, when true and earnest, will not be circumscribed. No power 
shall say to it: "Thus far shalt thou go, aud no farther." Its province is, 
in part, to daguerreotype the shitting iniiuences, led in;:-, and tendencies at 
work in the age in which it exists-- and sin, and grief, and suffering, as 
well as hope, and love, and joy, and star-eyed aspiration, pass across its 
pages as phantoms across the charmed mirror of the magician. Genius 
thrills along "the electric chain wherewith we arc darkly hound," from the 
highest to the lowest link of the social ligature; for true genius is Chris t- 
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like; U scorns milking; calls nothing that God made common or unclean, 
because of its groat yearning over mankind, its longing to li.fi them up from 
the sordid things 01" sense in which they grovei to its own higher and purer 
intellectual or spiritual atmosphere. The noblest woman of us all, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Browning, whom I hold to have written, in "Aurora Leigh," the 
greatest book of this century, — the greatest, not from the wealth of its 
imagery, or the vigor of its though!*, but because of (.lie moral grandeur of 
its purpose, — Sirs. Browning, 1 say, has not shrunk from going down, with 
her purity encircling her, like the halo around the Saviour's head, to the 
abodes of shame and degradation for materials to aid in elucidating the 
serious truths she seeks to impress for sorrowful examples of the evils for 
which she endeavor* to ii n<. I some romrdy. She is led to this through that 
love -which is inseparable from the higher order of genius. That noblest 
form of genius winch generates the truest poetry --the poetry of feeling 
rather than of imagination — warm with human life, but uucolored by 
voluptuous passion — is .strongly connected with love. Not the sentiment 
which dances through the world to the music of marriage-bells; hut that 
divine, self-ignoring, universal love of which the inspired apostle wrote so 
burningly, when, caught up in fhe liory chariot of the .Holy Ghost, he looked 
down upon flic selfish considerations of common humanity: the love (or 
charity) "which beareth all things, endureth all things, which suffereth 
long and is kind,"— the love which, looking to heaven, stretches its arms to 
enfold the whole human brotherhood. 

This Is the love which, hand rn hand with genius, is yet to work out the 
redemption of society. I have faith to believe it ; and sometimes, when the 
tide of hope and enthusiasm is high, I have thought that woman, with the 
patience and the long-.su florin g of her love, [lie purity of her intellect, her 
instinctive sympathy and her soul of poetry, might be God's chosen instru- 
ment in this work of gradual reformation, this reconciling of the harsh con- 
trasts in society that jar so upon our sense of harmony, this righting of the 
grievous wrongs and evils over which wo weep and pray, this final uniting 
of men into one common brolherhoud by the bonds of sympathy and afieetion. 

It may be but a tTtopia.n dream; but (be faith is better than hopelessness ; 
it is elevating and cheering to believe it. it is well to aspire, though the 
aspiration he unfulfilled. It is better to look up at the stars, though they 
daa/.lc, than down at the vermin beneath our feet. 
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MISS HERRON'S publications have boe.n few, and yet we rank her 
among the " promising writers of the sunny South." In Febru- 
ary, 1867, a poem of four hundred lines appeared in the " Mobile Sun- 
day Times," entitled "The Siege of Murany," which was Miss Herron's 
first contribution to that journal. "Glenelglen," a romance of other 
days, and an excellent tale, her first attempt in prose, was writtea to 
compere for the prize- offered by the " Times-; : ' and, after appearing in 
that journal, was published in book-form. 

Though originally a resident of Virginia, tlie father of Miss Herron, 
the late James Herron, civil engineer, was for a number of years in 
charge of the public works at the Fensacola Navy Yard. Miss Her- 
ron is a graduate of the Academy of the Visitation, Mount de Sales, 
in Baltimore County, Maryland, taking first premiums and gold medal. 

The family residence of Mis-< Herron was burned during the war, 
and by the fortunes of war she became a sojourner at the Capital of 
Alabama — although still considering Florida, the land of flowers, as 
her home. 



Till'] SIEGE OF JtfURAXY. 

But see, on yonder neiirh boring plains, 

Where lingers still the day, 

Each .silvered helm, each burnished shield 

Has caught its latest ray, 
And (lashes hack in mimic light 

The glory Sol had given, 
Ile-i'ore the spmijiled flag of night 

Had draped (.he dome of heaven. 
Whence came yon bund in martial ireai' 1 .' 

What daring chieftain led 
Yon royal host where Muran's guns 

Rain vengeance on hia head? 
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'Tia he ! 'tis he, with eagle glance, 

Ami forehead bold and fair, 
With cheek sun -kissed to olive hue, 

And waving, midnight hair; 
'Tia he, with martial step and mien, 

Whose deep- ton ad voice's sound 
Might vio wil.ii lyre by Orpheus louehed 

T" enchant the groves .around; 
'Tia he,. whose mouth of stern resolve 

Can melt in smiles so rare, 
So soft, so sweet, his men forget 

Their months of toil and care. 
And rush to death in countless forms 

Whene'er he leads the way: 
Tis Wesseleugi —he who sits 

In tent at close of day. 
Xhoiurli .young in years, in deeds of arms 

Full many score is he, 
As foe hath never yet beheld 

Him dastard turn to flee. 
Yet when yon dark, stupendous pile 

The evil fortune he deplored 

Thai, peopled it with foes. 
By nature it was rendered strong, 

Impregnable by art; 
Yet felt he, never from those walls 

With honor he'd depart. 
Until time-hallowed Mnrany 

Had mv.iied the- kma.'iy power. 
Until his monarch's standard waved 

Triumphant o'er each tower. 
In sullen floods these sombre thoughts 

Fast o'er his spirit roll, 
Till thus he vented to the night, 

The anguish of his soul : 

"Oh! must the laurels hardly earned, 
Which long have wreathed my brow, 

lie tarnished hy defeat or flight? 

Yield to a woman now? 
I've led my hosts o'er mountain snow, 

My prestige of my name; 
Was't but to watch in darkness set 

The day-star of my fame? 
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No ! brighter yet thut star shall glow, 

And laurels fresh I'll reap; 
Again shall fortune greet her son, 

Of with my dead I'll ideep.'' 1 

Wesselengi, was it pride, 

And loyalty alone, 
To keep nndimmed thy martial tame, 

And stay thy monarch's throne 
That made thee hazard freedom sweet — 

Nay, tempt a darker fate — ■ 
By veuuinNjj; unattended thus 

Within that massive gate? 
Or had the charms of her who dwelt 

In yonder turret old 
Been whimpered in thy midnight dreams, 

To mate thee rashly bold ? 
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I]S Confedernle literature, the signature of " Ethel Deeu " and the 
initials " A. D." were pleasant sights ; for the article to which they 
were attached, whether prose or verse, was always readable. 

Augusta Da Milly is a native of Xew York city, but. having' many 
Southern connections, and the greater portion of her life having been 
passed in the, State of Florida, she claims to he a Southern woman by 
residence, as she is by feeling. 

During the war, Mrs. Do Milly contributed to tin; literary journals of 
"Dixie," principally the " Southern Field and I ? \ reside, 1 ' (Augusta,) and 
"Magnolia Weekly," (Richmond,) under signatures alluded to, and 
many of her articles, written in a careless and desultory manner, were 
excellent and much praised. Since the close of the war, her attempts 
in the writing line have been few: as she expresses it, "a school-teacher 
has little time to gossip with the .Muses." The prose productions of 
Mrs. Dc Milly are short sketches, well written and interesting ; but, as 
she says in a note to the writer, " Never having made any sustained 
effort, I can point to no effort which would at all afford a foundation 
for a literary reputation." 

Her home is in the " land of flowers," where the " fount of perpet- 
ual youth " was said to be in ancient days, and indeed where sunshine 
and beautiful blooms are perennial. " Jacksonville, Florida," is her 
address. 



" TM PLORA PACE." 

Tiiu moil frij!]iient inscvi jitiuu on (.tie to:iib? in Italy is the iiJmvu petition. 

Tlic apring-time died — so would I gladly die 

And be at rest ; for Lite brings but remorse : 
I'd welcome rhee, drcud A/rael, ii-aflessly, 

Kor once beivaii my yet mifiiiisiieii course. 
Come, dreamless sleep ; r>o phosphorescent spark 
Can lure me then to wander in the dark. 
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Germs wither, buds pale at their birth, 

The chilling winds stub blossoms without ruth. 

The grain must lie among the lyres of earth, 
And scudding wipoua hide the heaven of truth, 

Must I, whose soon maturity was vain, 

Take up the burden of my life again? 

The summer died — and fain would I too rest 
Within thy pitying nnns ; quick tempests drown 

Me with their tears - - fierce K....I1I nings scathe my bre. 
And the rich treasures of my heart go down. 

Oh, be not thou inexorable, Death ! 

Kiss on my Lips thinealhavailing breath. 

Come thou ! the orchid's eyes are calm 

Thiil look from the greensward — the shade 
Of leathery eeea.rs woos me with its balm, 

And the eteni;i.l stars smile ever overhead. 
How can I hush my heart that moans its pain? 
How take the burden of my life again? 

See! even the aniunm lies beneath his pall 
Heraldic. ye winds th:it round him sweep, 

Oould ye, like his, my spirit: disenthrall, 

Then would 1 calmly lie— and calmly sleep. 

Dews of the moiling vine but. patch my lips; 

I 'd quaff, O Death ! thy cup's uepenthean deeps. 

Must T, pale king! so weary of the strife 

For fame, for wealth, for fruits that ever cloy,— 

T, who had sown the affluence of my life, 

And built wide barn- for harvestings of joy, — 

Must I, who gamer blight, not laughing grain, 

Take up the burden of such life again? 

Between white hills, with in his nest of snows 
Plucked from the bosom of the brooding cloud, 

Dead winter lies — so peaceful his repose, 

No royal robes could hire me like his shroud; 

My blooms like his are fettered for all time, 

l'risoned in bars of ice. and frost:, and rime. 

Why should I live? My heart is stark and dead 
To all sweet influence. Never love-bird's lays 
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Wake tuneful carols there — sucli songs have fled 

To when! sire verdant boughs and bbissoming sprays. 
Hold out thy sceptre. Death ! — if thou dost reign, 
Nor bid me bear life's burden yet again. 



FLORIDA CAPTA. 

Leaning her fair head against the pines, 

Like some faint lily rest.i rig on the waves, 
In the clear waters — where a white moon shines — 
Idle and dreaming, either hand she laves. 

Her listless cheek the green palmetto fans; 

The blue-eyed vine her sighing lips has kissed ; 

The pitying river?, from their reedy bands 
Loosening their tresses, fohl her in the mist. 

And over her the sobbing roses bend, 
Dropping their fragrant tears upon her face; 

For her wan temples, with a tivmbling hand, 
The jsiarnine breaks her alabaster vase. 

In vain, from every sprouting screen around, 

A sweet-voiced bird her plaintive love-song sing's ; 

With the soft moonlight linked and interwound, 
Eipjding the air in bright harmonic rings. 

A tender memory haunts her where she lies — 
The beauteous Florida ! — the queen uncrowned ! 

And dims the light in her sweet, mournful eyes, 
That see not wave, nor moon, nor aught around. 

She feels again upon her bosom bare 

The utility teeth of the young laughing corn ; 

Her lingers stray among the tangled hair, 
Silken and white, of one yet later born. 

No more! no more on any summer night 
They'll, draw their nurture from her erescivc breast; 

No more the breathings of their soft delight 
Shall lull their mother into blissful rest. 

Above her, ye fauns ! bend branch and hough ; 
Shield her fair form 'gainst the chill, blighting dew ; 
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Pity her dolor, and on her pale brow 

Bind your gray pearls of lieuded iuIrji.if.toc. 

For from the dusk in lici' sweet, mournful eyas, 
That see not moon, nor wave, nor aught around, 

i\ever again shall full -orbed hope arise 
To shine on her —on Florida oiici'ouiied. 



BLUE AND GOLD. 

Grizdy-bearded, swarthy and keen, 
Sits a .jeweller, cunning and cold; 

Spectral -eyed, like a 'Bedouin, 
Counting his gems and gold: 

Counting his chaplets of Syrian jet, 
And odorous amber steeped in the sun, 

The golden circlets, turquoise set, 
A dowry every orie ; 

Blood-red rubies, pearls like grapes, 
In clusters of purple, black, aud white; 

Cameo girdles for exquisite shapes; 
Diamond drops of light j 

Jewelled masks and filigree fans 
In carved cases of tropical wood ; 

Aspic bracelets, ouches, and hands, 
Clasps for mantle ami hood. 

Dreaming a dream of sordid gain, 

The merchant, keen-eyed, cunning, and cold, 
Smiles iu thought of a yellow rain, 

Ducats and sequins of gold, 

Trailing her robes of velvet and lace, 
Through the luminous dimness glows 

Viola's form of girlish grace, 
And face like an Alpine rose. 

She comes to look at the baubles new, 

To look' at. liio rnbi.es and strings of pearls, 
Willi light in her eyes of turquoise blue, 
And light in her golden curia, 
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She fans herself with the filigree fans, 
Opal-handled with flame and dusk — 

Giving the palms of her slender hands 
The scent of attar and musk, 

She tosses the chaplcts of Syrian jet 

And amber by with a careless :iir, 
And looks in vain for a jewelled net 

For her beautiful golden hair. 

Gi'i/./ly-1)e;u'<l(Hl with spectral gleams 

In the merchant's keen eyes, cunning and bold, 

Through the long day lie sit* and dreams 
Of mingled bine and gold, — 

Counting his wealth of baubles and toys, 
Of the hoarded coin which his coffers hold, 

A snare for the eyes of blue turquoise, 
A net for the hair of gold. 
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* THENS, Georgia, was the birthplace of Mrs. Crossley, nie Miss 
X.L M. Louise Rogers. On the maternal side, she is descended 
from an ancient English family, who trace their blood back to a 
ducal reservoir. Her mother, a famous belle and beauty in her youth, 
early exchanged her maiden name of Houghton for that of Rogers, 
and was blessed (according to patriarchal manner of thinking) with a 
"goodly number of offspring." Perhaps it is to the circumstance of 
her having been one of a large family of children, that Mrs, Crossley 
owes, in a measure, her sympathetic, selC-sacrificing disposition, and 
her admirable faculty of sell-help. The necessity of sometimes play- 
ing the mother's part of comforter or adviser to younger brothers or 
sisters — the interchange of little coirildenees and services among each 
other — nurtured the kindly alTeC'timis ; while the attrition of different 
characters with her own, quickened and stimulated her mind, without 
detracting from its individuality. 

It is not the purpose of this slight sketch to follow our authoress 
through all the vicissitudes of her life: enough for us to note the 
circumstances tending l,o the development of her intellectual tastes. 

In her childhood, she was left much to herself— left to puzzle out 
her own conclusions from the phenomena, of life she saw around her. 
In the stereotyped "young lady's education ".she was not deficient, 
but her best teachers were nature and experience, and the poets, with 
whom she communed in sweet, stolen hours. The faculty of her mind 
which was first to mature was a delicate sensibility to beauty. Every 
phase and mood of nature was dear to the heart that loved her. The 
stirring of a dew-shining leaf in the April air; the sailing of a snowy 
cloud ; the voice of a bird ; the perfume of a hidden flower; the gur- 
gle of a brook — every beautiful sight or Bound of nature awoke a 
thrill in her heart. But, as yet, she only felt the harmonies of nature, 
she had not essayed to combine and express them in the immortal 
music of language. Sweet, and stolen fancies had visited the soul of 
the thoughtful girl, but they had been sacred to herself. The first 
years of her young girlhood had passed, and the future has bleu had 
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given to the public no token of her literary proclivities. The first 
published production of her pen was written while she was in South- 
western Georgia, an inmate of the beautiful home: of Major Edwards. 
Mrs. Edwards, her aunt on the maternal side, was also the mother of 
Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, whoso star of fame was then rising. The cousins 
met there for the first time, and it is possible that, in the year of 
close intercourse which followed, they mutually influenced, in some 
degree, each other's character. 

There are critical times in almost every life, when the slightest cir- 
cumstance may serve to change the current of destiny ; and it was 
probably owing to Ibis pleasant summer visit that Miss Rogers turned 
her attention to authorship so soon; for, lilso Miss Edgoworth, her 
"great respect for the public" would have made her timid about pub- 
lishing, unless stimulated by llio example of one her opposite in this 
particular. Such a one, she found in her cousin. Although so 
voung, Mrs, Bryan had already sounded nearly the- whole gamut of 
feeling, and now she was reproducing her experiences through the 
medium of her pen. Pu.^ ion ate, impetuous, and bold, she was rapidly 
•throwing oil' her during opinions arid sentiments, more from the fever- 
ish unrest and turbulent fulness of her mind than from any fixed 
purpose or reverent devotion to art (such as may have afterward come 
to be her motive), and publishing with the indifference of one not 
troubled with any overpowering " respect for the public." 

The contagious quality of the ■-ncn-l.h'.H sf-ribcddl is proverbial. The 
daily sight of manuscript, tlie indifference with which scribbled sheets 
were dispatched to various editors, had their influence upon the more 
timid cousin. The long walks through bay -blossoming hummocks, 
and pin e-fra gran L hills, under the open skies, -was another source of 
inspiration. The sweet fancies, and lovely thoughts that had so long 
been singing to themselves in the brain of the young poetess, now 
awoke to audible music. Under the shade of the .long-leaved pines, a 
prose poem, whose theme was " Beauty," was written, read aloud ' to 
the admiring cousin, and published. The ice was broken; the elo- 
quent rhapsody, instinct with true poetic enthusiasm, was favorably 
received by the public, and the fair writer essayed again and again, 
modestly publishing in newspapers only, and sheltering herself under 
the nom de guerre of "Rcna." In ISoil, she was engaged as a-rcgular 
contributor to the "Bainbridge Argos," and her graceful essays, and 
sprightly sketches of life and character, aided in no slight degree the 
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popularity of that journal. Afterward she wrote some excellent 
pieces for a short-lived periodical, published in Atlanta; and, later 
still, under the pseudonym of " Currer Lyle," she contributed some of 
her most finished articles to the "Literary Companion," a journal of 
considerable abiliiv, published in iNewitan, Georgia. For a short time, 
during the war, she contributed regularly to the "Southern Illustrated 
News," under her own name ; and in 1866 wc find her name among 
the talented contributors to "Scott's Monthly Magazine." Her nature 
is very sympathetic, and most tenderly human ; and many of her 
pieces in newspapers, during the "war, were replete with a womanly 
but fervid patriotism, and the tcndere3t sympathy for the soldier 
wearing the Confederate gray. We were told by an ex-officer that 
many were the, blessings be had heard breathed upon her name by the 
Southern soldier, as be read her poems and essays by the light of his 
camp-fire. We understand that she is now engaged in collecting and 
composing materials for a volume destined to contain, not only her 
best productions that have appeared in print, but others, especially 
two novelettes that have never been published. 

I have already too far transgressed the limits allowed me to attempt 
any analysis of Mrs. Crossley's writings. Her talent is poetical, not 
philosophical. She mirrors truly and beautifully the more apparent 
aspects and phenomena of nature and art, of life and character; but 
the more intricate and less thankful task of portraying the hidden 
meanings and relations that underlie these she leaves to more analytic 
minds. She holds that there is, in life and in nature, enough of 
plainly apparent sunshine and shadow, "f joy and sorrow, of good and 
evil, out of which to weave her mingled web. Her style is elegantly 
pure and simple: her diction musical, and not mi fret pie oily energetic. 
In her poetry, she reminds me more of the Bttriek Shepherd than of 
any other writer whom I can now call to mind. 

If I were restricted to a single word with winch to describe the per- 
sonal appearance of Mrs. Crossley, that word should be "noble." It 
most fully embodies my impression of her gracious presence. It con- 
veys an idea of the sweet dignity, the excellence of mind and heart 
apparent in her countenance and in her manner. In her presence, 
one involuntarily acknowledges the power of a pure and serene woman- 
hood. 

It is no ordinary face — that which rises before me as I write — the 
sweet, peculiar smile, one of the chief charms of- the changeful counte- 
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nance; the dark blue, deep eyes, full of vivid expression, and mellowed 
by long, brown lashes; the white forehead, high and broad, and for- 
ever suggesting that noble line : 

"The dome of thought, tho palsusfs of tile soul." 

No portrait, could do her justice; for it could catch only one of the 
many phases and flitting expressions of her lace. As a friend and 
admirer remarked: " Her face is an enigma to me — ever so changing 
in its expression. At times it is pale, passionless, listless; and again 
it beams with a brilliancy that makes her almost beautiful." 

Her social talent I consider of the highest order, because it is not 
positive ; it does not lead her to overpower others by her own individ- 
uality — to create discord by antagonism ; but rather to diffuse a har- 
monizing influence through the social elements with which she comes 
in contact. It has the rare quality which existed in perfection with 
Madame "Ueeatuier, and exists in our own age and country with 
Madame Le Vert — that, sympathetic, and assimilating faculty — that 
magnetism by which one mind may put itself en rapport with another, 
call out its best qualities, win its confidence, and arouse its self-respect; 
in brief, put it in a genial humor with itself and others. Give me one 
such harmonious power in society, and I will gladly relinquish to you 
a De Statil or a Sand, who, however brilliant, are too positively elec- 
trical in their natures to be productive of social concord. 

I cannot hut look forward to a bright future for Mrs, Cvosslcy, 
She has energy and perse vera nee, and lately she has attained to a 
belief in herself — in her own capabilities. She has also that "noble 
discontent" (intellectually) which prevents her from being satisfied 
with her attainments, and keeps her ever striving to reach her own 
high-placed ideal. Examining what she has written, I can see that 
her range of thought continually widens; her conceptions of life and 
nature grow constantly more clear ; she is perceiving the deep soul of 
truth which exists in all things, and is bodying it forth wdth a holder 
and more certain hand. She docs not allow the flatteries which the 
well-meaning press of the South showers upon its writers with such a 
lavish, and, unfortunately, such an indiscriminate hand, to render her 
self-complacent ; but, keeping her own ideal in view, she presses ear- 
nestly forward, destined, I believe, to take au enviable rank in the 
world of letters. 

In May, 18(36, the subject of our sketch was married to J. T. Cross- 
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ley, Esq., a gentleman of great worth ami respectability - 
we are told, not only of hands, but also of hearts ; and sli 
resident of Columbus, Florida,. 



MEMOKIA IN ETERNA. 

Dead In his beauty, young manhood, and pride, 
Torn from our hearts and home fireside; 
Dead to the honor- ho eonld nobly have won, 
In the world's great battle he just had begun ; 
Dead to all friends' who loved liitn so well. 
Dead to all foes— if one, none can tell; 
Gone from the earth into the unknown. 
To solve the great. >J ysthiia' lying beyond 
All the tiusel and glare, the pomp and the show, 
The eare, and the grief and sin that we know ; 
The soul's grand soarings in this world of ours, 
The bliss and the woe, the thorns and the flowers, 
That make up this tiling we vainly call life, 
With all of its death, its sorrow, and strife. 

ni.y brother ! my brother, lost, loved one ! 
Canst thou hear me now call thee, far beyond 
In thy unseen home? canst thou see the tears, 
That flow from my eyes as the night appears, 
And I bow my head low down in the dust, 
And wail for thy love, its sweetness arid trust? 

pitiless Death! 
You 've taken from one, from an old man's heart, 
His fondest hope and pride — 

A mother's dear and noblest one, 

That in his beauty died. 
You've torn from the arms of sisters so dear, 

From all their fond caressing, 
The darling one of all the loved band — 

Their proud, sweet, earthly blessing ! 
Oh, cruel I most cruel ! yon tool; him from me 

Without one word of warning ; 
T thought he still lived, hoped, and loved, 

Until that woful morning 
They came and told me he was dead, 

And left my heart a-brealdng, 
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With the sunlight gayly streaming in. 
To mock my sad awaking. 

Dead! O kind Suviour-. and not one sweet word 

To bless my fond ears, if I only had heard; 

K" look ol' dear ifive to eoniibvi: my heart. 

No clasp of the hand, so loth here to part ; 

Without, one ki«s on the, broad, noble brow, 

Win- it: death had set Iris pale signet now. 

And darkened tiie light of tin: peerless mind, 

With, its truth, bright honor, and heart ever Hud. 

Dead! sweet. .Jesus, and all loved ones away 

With but one of the hand 'round Iris death-bed to .stay, 

And wipe the eohl drops from i.iic dear, loved face, 

And catch the last words the pah: lips traced, 

Before the. freed spirit took its swift flight 

To (.lod's bower* of l.di-H, erri'iKi'lly origin.. 

Death, mosi dainty old epicure. 

On the fairest, the dearest, the lovely and pure 

Thou lovest to gorge, and greedily taste 

Of fiesh as priceless to us as the feast 

Of fabled ambrosia the gods supped upon 

In (heir cloud-palaee homes; wdrile thou passes! on, 

And leavest the idiot, the lout, and the clown, 

The corrupt, and the had. with sin bound around, 

To live here on earth unscathed, as they stand 

'Midst all its bright beaoty of s];y, sea, and land. 

My brother, in; thirling brother, my pride, 

In this clime near tropical skies 
Wo '11 cull the fairest and sweetest of blooms, 

With the softest and purest dyes, 
And twine them above, thy silent, dark tomb : 

We '11 water them with our tears, 
And fervently kiss each fragrant, bright flower, 

When twilight softly appears, 
And wraps its robe of royal-bright hue 

About thy lowly rcstiug-plaee. 
While humming-birds fairily J 'out on the air, 
Or kiss some [lower's pure, sweet faee. 
White lilies we'll bring thee, 

For purity's token, 

And roses the loveliest, 

For love unbroken ; 
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Violets blue, and orange blooms too, 
Sweet as the home of a dainty fay 
Slumbering all the livelong day 
In a water-lily, upon some- si ream 
Miinauni'i'^ eyei' a happy dream: 
Jasmines white, (Vagrant and pure, 

We too will sadly bring, 
To mingle with the rose's hue 

These dear, sweet flowers of spring; 
And the queenly magnolia, 

Fair as the flowers 
That grow in the gardens of Gul, 

'Neath Orient bowers, 

Perfume and pearly showers. 

Blow, blow, ye sweeU-si. blooms, 

Above our darling's grave- ! 
Oh, die not in some upas blast, 

But let the dewdrops lave 
Your fragrant lips and glowing hearts, 

And keep them pure and hriglii. 
While I'nun I lie skies tlio stars drop down 

Their dreamy, silvery light! 
And winds — oh, sigh soft and sweet, 
Come with lightest, hallowed fee', 
And make low music round that spot, 
Sweet as in some (airy grot 

jEolian harps wore sighing — 
Sighing, and dying, 
Tn the completeness 
Of their own sweetness. 

.My brother! my brother] loved and lust, 
My heart's own idol — I confess it the most ! 
Father, forgive!— our idol, dream, and hope, 
From youth's bright years all up the sunny slope 
To manhood's princely prime. 

Thou, the Great Builder 
Of the human frame, didst make him in all 
The completeness of mortal mould, and gavest 
TTim to us to love ; then, in Thy compassion, 
Oh, forgive our worship of the creature 
Thou didst make ! Father in heaven, I loved 
Him so ! I know Thou doest all things well, 
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Then, oh ! upbraid me not thai I miss his step, 

And Ms presence ever near me, at morning's 

Radiant birth, at noontide glow, and evening's 

Bridal of the sea and sky — that the world, 

Which Thou didst make- and fling into wide space, 

A globe of glowing, Eden beauty, is now all 

A blank to my tearful eyes, as I bow 

My weary head benenth ihe bending blue 

Of these star-gemmed skies, and seem still to hear 

His dear, loved voice in song, or the melody 

Of poesy's written sweetness, which we have 

So loved and often read each to the other; 

And the rare, sweet music, sparkling or dreamy, 

His deac fingers were wont to wake, to still 

My spirit, tempest-tossed, in sad, sweet dreams 

Of Elysian's fair and ever-happy holds. 

My TVt.laT ! iipbriud me not that t mourn 

As Rachel mourned, in Kama ; but let me 

Bring my bleeding heart, my shattered dreams, 

And lay them on Thy sacrificial altars; 

Lot me keep the glittemig crown, the harp 

Of gold, Ihe pai'iidi-'ia! fruit in view, 

And thus lose sight of my broken idols here—- 

Not in some loathsome el urn i el -ho use, but robed 

And crowned before Thy throne, where angels bow — 

A glittering, slurry throng! 
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3BS. FRENCH'S birth and education are the best the country 
affords. Pae.la none liar, and .Mrs. French, as:de from being 
. " bora " poet, is a " born " lady. She knows it as well. 
Her fa i nil v. oarlv incidentr- of her life, and romantic mar- 
riage are piquantly spoken of in "Mary Forrest's" elegant work, 
"Women of the South." Born on Use fair shores of.' Virginia, educated 
in Pennsylvania, and married in Tennessee, her life has been like her- 
self, varied and cosmopolitan. She is, nevertheless, a true daughter 
of the Old Dominion ; a fair representative of its gay graee, its cordial 
hospitality, it* love of luxury, and its indomitable pride. 

The personal appearance of Mrs. French is highly prepossessing. 
and her manner so gifted with repose as to be unusually tranquillizing 
in its social influence. Yet there are seasons when the blue eyes flash, 
and the lips arc wreathed in smiles so vivid and genial, that one can 
scarcely understand how the -quiet lady, a moment before sitting so 
restfully, and listening so patiently, can be the same as she, so sud- 
denly stirred to interest and emotion. 

That rarest of all American gifts — wit — has been conferred upon 
her, in conjunction with poetic genius of no common order; and it is 
delightful to hear her low, rich laugh rippling out in ready recognition 
of some point of humor, obtuse to most listeners, and to find her arrow 
of repartee always on the string, though its point is never envenomed 
by the poison of bitterness. - 

Mrs. French possesses a noble nature; full of generous emotions and 
fine impulses; turning away from all wrong; not so much, perhaps, 
because of the wickedness of wren-- ; but because wrong implies some- 
thing low and mean; and to do wrong, therefore, would be too deep a 
condescension; — large-hearted and liberal-minded; taking broad views 
of life and humanity; possessed of a catholic charity which "circles 
all the human race," and a nature with but one "prejudice," i. e., a 

687 
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Iieal thy anil wel [-developed hatred of all Puritanism — Puritanism, as 
she understands it, via., the embodiment of hypocrisy and cant; — 
radically independent in all tilings; doing caeti day "whatever duty 
lies next to her," leaving the results with God. 

"In 1848," says ' Mary Forrest,' * "Virginia Smith and her sistei 
returned from school to their father's house. But a new spirit was 
rife in the old home ; its lares and penates had been displaced, and 
the two sisters, ever united by the tenderest ties of sympathy, deter- 
mined to go forth into the world and shape their own destinies. 
Before the close of the year, they were established in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, as teachers. 

"Strunger; in a strange city, t.hev put themselves bravely to their 
self-appointed work, and by their energetic perseverance, no less than 
their personal and intellectual charms, soon won the confidence of all. 

"Having achieved a social anil tutorial position, the elder sister 
began to turn her attention to literary pursuits, contributing occasional 
articles to the journals and magazines of that region under the name 
of ' L'Ineonnue.' 

"In 1852, she became associated with some gentlemen of New 
Orleans in the publication of the ' Southern Ladies' Book.' 

"On the 12th of January, 1858, she was married to Mr. John H, 
French, of McMinnville, Tennessee." 

Mrs. French has published one volume. — a collection of her poems, 
under the title of " Wind Whispers" — in 1856; and a tragedy, in 
five acts, under the title of "Iztalilxo, the Lady of Tula." She has 
written enough for half a dozen volumes, or mere. She takes all 
criticism in the proper spirit, having no fear of the "small snarlers," 
but little reverence for the great ones, and no ambition to become a 
"serf of the booksellers." 

But few ladies whom " we read about " have any deficiencies. Mrs. 
French is the exception which proves the rule. A serious defect in 
her organization is want of application. Had she never married, but 
devoted herself to literature and art, she would assuredly have been emi- 
nently successful. But her life is too full of other attractions — home, 
and home happiness. She entirely repudiates the name of "littera- 
teur;" loves books, but cares no more i 'or being put into them than 
the lark cares for seeing his morning hymn written out on a musical 
score. A great deficiency this wain, of ambition ; this lack of interest 
■ " Women of tho South," page 440. 
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in her own reputation. She has no consideration for any work that is 
done. An article completed, the excitement of writing it over, is 
thought of no more. Literature, which with her should occupy the 
front rank, does not even take a secondary place in her life and esti- 
mation ; it is merely a kind of little by-play while the real drama of 
life goes on. She scatters here and there the effervescence of an afflu- 
ent intellect, the deeps of which are still clear, calm, and undrawn 
upon. What the public sees of her writings as yet are merely "gold- 
blossoms," sparkling quartz, which indicate the precious ore that lies 
below; the mine itself is unworked, almost untouched. Emphatically 
a child of the sun, her fancies, bright and beautiful as foam-bells on 
the deep, never suggest to you the thought of effort or exhaustion, any 
more than the. sigh of an iEolian lyre when " the breeze is spent, inti- 
mates that the mighty billows of the air shall surge no more." Her 
weakness, therefore, so to speak, lies not in any lack of power; but 
ill a lamentable want of exertion. There is no deficiency of nerve to 
grasp a subject, or of power to discuss, or of keen acumen to analyze 
it; but there is indifference; and I think it reprehensible to give us 
merely the spicy fragrance flung off from the cinnamon-tree of genius, 
while the principle of sweetness in concentrated strength Still lies 
hidden in the heart. Yet if you should undertake to impress upon 
her the wrong she does herself by trifling away gifts so precious, she 
would probably laugh archly in your face, and say, with the philoso- 
phy of a nature rather Sybaritic in its composition, "It is pleasanter 
to enjoy than to labor, more especially when both amount to the same 
thing at last." 

As :i litterateur ? If (u> borrow the simile of a famous critic) the 
gifts of others resemble wealth, hers " is an alchemy. If others, so to 
speak, go out into the mind's Australia, and collect its ores, lying 
thick as morning dews, she remains at home, transmitting all she 
touches into gold." Her language, in its elegance and rhythmic flow, 
is clear and lucid as the pleasant rush of a summer stream ; and it has 
been said that her absolute command of comprehensible words is such 
that many might, with advantage, employ her to translate their 
Pedantcsc into plain English. I have seriously objected to her want 
of study ; yet I must confess that what she writes, most of us can com- 
prehend. We arc not compelled to sit down over any poem of hers, 
gazing with portentous visage and a critic's eve at. lis obscurity; whis- 
pering at last under our breath: "There are sunbeams in this cucum- 
12 
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ber, if we could but extract them." ISut she does not put her sun- 
beams into the cucumber form. No; by all means let us take our 
cucumbers and our sunshine separately. 

" Lady Tranqu ilia's " chief characteristic in literature is a wonder- 
ful versatility, to which scarce any vein of writing comes amiss, as is 
shown by poems. tales, sketches, letters, etc., written not only at her 
desk "en grande temtr,," hut scribbled in pencil under some wide- 
spreading tree, by garden-bound or riverside; in short, anywhere and 
everywhere, as the spirit moves her. This versatility is acknowledged 
by our people in the calls they make upon her powers. It fits her 
also to supply that large and constant drain made upon her time and 
talents, of which the world knows nothing. You might be in her 
house for months, and never know she wrote a line, for aught you 
heard or saw ; yet she seems to he a species of perennial fountain, 
from which hundreds of people who never saw her draw supplies of 
strength and comfort; never dreaming, doubtless, of the drain they 
make upon this "sweet water spring." which gives out its supplies 
freshly and freely ; which asks no return, and thinks of no replenish- 
ing, save what it draws from heaven. A lady, a thousand miles away, 
wants a May-day speech for some y(Hii:g favorite; an agricultural edi- 
tor wants an essay on a given topic; a political friend wants a letter 
written which shall "bring out all the points ;" a stranger widow 
wants five dollars; a young lady wants a situation a.s teacher; a novel- 
ist wants a hook noticed; and so on, almost ad injinilurn ; yet all these 
applications are answered with a tranquillity equal to the fountain's, 
and a patience enduring as Job's. 1 have expected ere this to see her 
grow rather blas&; and she has sufficient knowledge of the world to 
make her so. I have expected to see her grow weary of its 

"Dual and ilyoay. 
Weary of throwing her aonl-wealtb away, 

U'iM.y »f soi'ing iin- utlinrs to reap; " 

but that time seems as yet to linger by the way. In this connection, 
it may be well to say that "Lady Tranqnilla" is accused of being a 
great favorite with contemporary ILdt'wtdcm-x. She, has probably been 
more be-rhymed and be-sonricled than any other poetess. Her popu- 
larity arises from the fact that she claims no especial literary honors, 
aud thus arouses no jealousies. Tlien, loo, she is ever ready to extend 
favors, but asks none in return. She receives innumerable confidences, 
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but never confides. N. P. Willis says that "to listen to the confi- 
dences of others, without ever thinking it worth while to burden them 
with yours, is a very good basis for a friendship. Nothing bores peo- 
ple more iliavi to return their secrets with your own." 

Yes, versatility is the " Lady 'I'ranquilla's " forie. It makes her a 
general favorite. It renders her par excellence the journalist. It 
causes her critics to take each a different view. As for instance, Mrs, 
C. A. War.fi eld regards poetry as Mrs. -French's strong point, and says 
of that stinging tribute, " Shermanized : " " Kever sprang cooler and 
keener sarcasm from more tranquil lips. It is the flash of the yata- 
ghan from a velvet sheath — the cold, clear gleam of the sword from 
a siiver scabbard." 

Mrs. Julia Pleasants Creswell takes the opposite view, and insists 
that ".Mrs. French writes the best prose, with the strongest sense in it, 
of liny Southern writer." 

That enchanting poetess, Amelia W'elby, for years previous to her 
death, ceased to write. It is affirmed that she gave as a reason, that 
she had lost the power, the " laeulty divine.'' It is more than probable 
that as her mind matured and expanded, she felt that she had not the 
power to express what she had keen ability to feci, and I have imag- 
ined that Mrs. French too has grown away from the past. A revolu- 
tion has changed us as a people, and she feels that our present needs 
can scarce be " bodied forth in song." She feels also that she has 
power to write for a purpose, and the fact that those seen) to succeed 
best who write for no purpose, keeps her comparatively silent. Her 
broad views and catholicity of character lit her to grapple strongly 
with many moral and social evils. This breadth and cosmopolitanism 
fits her for "shooting her soul " into a score of contradictory charac- 
ters at ouce, and a novel from her pen would be unique. 

.During the late war, by which she in common with all of her South- 
ern sisters was a sufferer and a loser, she wrote many poems and pieces 
of choice prose on the subjects of common interest — distinguished 
from most of contemporaneous writing by their tone of graceful and 
scornful satire, and entire freedom from harshness and vituperation, 

Mrs, French has in MS. a valuable addition to Southern literature, 
in the shape of a novel written during and about the war. 

Still in the prime of life, and happy in her domestic, relations, as 
well as comparatively prosperous — for she retains her delightful 
" Forest Home " and lauded possessions, it is sincerely hoped that she 
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may put forth her w-ing once more, ami cleave new heights of unex- 
plored atmosphere. 

We confidently believe that Mrs. French is capable, in her maturity 
of mind, of higher successes than she lias yet achieved; and that her 
imagination, like Burke's, grows ami strengthens with her years. 

This gradual culmination of powers belongs only to strong natures, 
which grow like the oak-tree, slowly and surely, 'and remain vigorous 
and green when their frailer companions of the forest lie in ruins, 



THE ELOQUENCE OF RUINS. 

High on a dosm't, desolated plain 

In the far Orient., si stately band 

Of giant columns rise. Above the sleep 

Of devastated cities, mouldering, 

Yet haughtily they stand; grim sentinels, 

Calling -the watches of a vanished race, 

And guarding still from Kuin's felt-shod tread 

The mutilated chronicles of Eld. 

Heavy with melodies all vast and vague. 
Lifts up a solemn voice whore Ages lie 
Entombed with, empires, in the crumbled pride 
Of old Byzantium. Dark Egypt's lore 
Lies in her catacombs ; her histories 
In ['alien temples; while her Pyramids, 
Like ponderous old tomes upon the sands, 
Teem with the hidden records of the Past. 
Amid their gloomy mysteries, the Sphinx. 
A gaunt-eyed oracle, essays to speak, 
And the weird whisper of her stony lip 
Sounds o'er the tumult of the rushing years. 

Greece! how her shattered domes reverberate 
The thunders of a thousand gods, that dwelt 
On Ida and Olympus I Porticos 
That droop above their portals, like to brows 
Of meditative marble over eyes 
Dim with the haze of re very, still speak 
Of ancient sages ; and her pillars tell 
Of heroes who have sought the Lethean wave, 
And shores of Asphodel. Then, rising where 
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The yellow Tiller flows, some stately shaft, 

Like a proud Roman noble in the Lulls 
Of the great. Forum, stands — die orator 
Of nations gone to dust. The obelisk, 
Girt with resistance, gladiator-like, 
From Lis arena challenges a host 
Of stealthy-footed, centuries 1 

The lone, 

Dark circle of tin; Druid, with its Stones 

Rugged and nameless, hath a monotone 

Wild as the runes of Sagas at the shrine 

Of Thor and Odin. Slow and silently 

The pallid moonlight creeps along the walls 

In the old abbey shadow. Timidly 

it creopeth up, to list the talis- they tell 

Of beauty and of valor, laid to sleep 

In the low, vaulted chancel. Ivy-crowned, 

And crumbling to decay, how loftily 

Rise the old castle towers! Its corridors 

Resound with elfin echoes as the bell, 

Wind- rocked upon its turret, sends a knell 

From cornice to cavazion. The owl, 

A dim-eyed warder, watches in his Lower; 

And zephyr, like u wandering irouhadour, 

Sports on the ruined battlement, and sings 

To broken bastion, shattered oriel, 

And fallen architrave. 

The western wild 
Spreads out before us, and Ler voice of might 
Shakes the old wilderness. Alone it swells, 
Where tropic bloom, and jiray corrosion strive 
To crash the deep and restless mutterings 
Of hoary-headed ages. Dim and strange, 
The priest, the vestal, and the dark cazii;uc 
Rise on the Teocallls ; and below 
Flit the swart shadows of the nameless tribes 
That peopled I.ximaya. Ruins all — 
Yet mighty in their magic eloquence! 

" land we love ! " O mother, with the dust 
.And ashes on thy robe and regal brow- 
Deeper, and wilder, more melodious tar, 
The voice of melancholy, wailing o'er 
Thy di:sola'.ed homesteads! That siwstkes 
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Its echo in the memory ; it brings 
(Alas! that it should be but memory!) 
The carol of the robin— and the hum 
Of the returning bee — the wind? at eve, 
And the low, bell-like tinkle of the brook 
That rippled round the garden. Then we see 
The great elm-shadow, with the threshold stone 
That garnered up the sunshine; and the vine 
That crept around the colonnade, and bloomed, 
Close-clinging us u love unchangeable. ' 

We dream of gay boy-bro'hers, sleeping now 
'Neath grasses rank on lonely battle-fields — 
And seem to feel, perchance, the blessed light 
Of our sweet mother's smile — the holy breath 
Of a good father's benison. We think 
Of the white marbles where their hearts are lab 
Down to a. dreamless si umbering; — ahl then 
Rush the thick, blinding tears — and we can see 
No morel 



A H;i,x- I>M«renf IffiO. 

Where the broad mulberry branches hang a canopy of leaves, 

Like an avalanche of verdure, drooping o'er the kitchen cave? ; 

And the sunshine and the shadow dainty f.i'd besques have nw.de 

On the quaint, old oak sef.ile, standing in the pleasant shade; 

Sits good " Mammy," with the child'un," while the summer afternoon 

Wears the dewy veil of April o'er the brilliancy of June, 

Smooth and snowy is the kerchief, lying folded with an air 

Of matron dignity above her silver-sprinkled hair; 

Rluc and white the headed necklace, used ''of Sundays" to bedeck 

[A. dearly cherished amulet) her plump and dusky neck; 

Dark her neatly- ironed apron, el a broad and simple size, 

Spreading o'er the dress of " homespun," with its many-colored dyes. 

True, her lips arc all untutored; yet how genially they smile, 
And how eloquent their fervor, praying, " Jesus hles3 de chile 1 " 
True, her voice is hoarse and broken ; hut how tender its replies I 
True, her hands are brown and withered ; yet how loving are her eyes ! 
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She has thoughts boi.li high and holy, though her brow is dark and low, 

And her face is dusk and wrinkled, but; her soul iis white as snow. 

An "aristocrat" is "Mammy," in her dignity sedate; 

"Haught lis Lucifer" to " white trash," whom sbc eanuot tolerate; 

Patronizing, too, to " Master," i'or she " missed 'iin when a boy ; " 

Familiar, vol respect (id to the " Mislis ; " but the joy 

Of her boson; is " de ciiiUi'iiu." and delightedly she'll boast 

Of the "bom blood" ol' her darlings — '''good askings and queens a' most." 

There she sits beneath the shallow, crooning o'er some olden hymn, 
Watching earnestly and willingly, although her eyes are dim; 
Laughing in her In'iirt si nee rely, yet with e<mmcna'HV demure, 
Holding out bei'o.re '"'her babies" <:\\-ry tempting- little lure — 
Noting all. their merry frolic;! willi. a quiet, loving gaze, 
Telling o'er at night to "Mistis" all their " eunnin' little ways." 

Now and then her glance will wander o'er the pastures far away. 
Where the tasselled corn -"tie Ids waving, to the breezes rock and sway, 
To the river's gleaming silver, and the hazy distance where 
Giant mountain -peaks are peering through an azure veil of air; 
But the thrill of baby voices — baby laughter, low and sweet, 
Becall her in a moment to the treasures at her feet. 

So *' rascally," so rollicking, our bold and sturdy boy. 

In all his tricksy waywardness, is still her boast and joy ; 

She'll chase him through the shrubberies — his mischief mood to cure; 

" Kil whar libit little rasea! now? — de b'ars will git 'im shurcl" 

When caught, she '11 stoutly swing him to her shoulder, and in pride 

Go marching round the pathways — "jus' to sec how gran' he ride." 

And the "Birdie" of our bosoms — ah ! how soft and tenderly 
Bows good " Mammy's" mother-spirit to her baby witchery 1 
[All to her is dear devotion whom the angels bend to bless, 
All our thoughts of her are blended with a holy tenderness;) 
Coaxing now. and now caressing —saying, with a smile and kiss, 
"Jus' for Mammy — dat 's a lady — will it now?" do that or this. 

On the sweet, white- tufted clover, worn nnd wea.ry with their play, 
Toying with the creamy blossoms, now my little children lay; 
l.l.an.iessed up with crimson ribbons, wooden horses, side by side, 
" Make believe " to eat their " (odder" — (blossoms to their noses tied.) 
Near them stands i.he willow wagon- in it '"'.Birdie's" mammoth doll, 
And our faithful " Brave" beside them, noble guardian over all. 
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Above them float the butte-illies, annual them hum tlie bees. 

And birdlings warble, darting Jii and out .among the trees; 

The kitten sleeps at i; Mammy's " side, and two grown rabbits pass, 

Hopping close along i.lsc |>a.'ing, stonlin;?: through the waving gr'ass; 

Gladsome tears blue, eyes are lilling, and a widening mother prays, 

" God bless ' Mammy ' and my children in these liappy, halcyon days." 



SIIEIIMANIZED! 

Ttiis pixim ii-iiB writtcni fur, :iii'l riiiul iiy iHi^ Li;i'i IV.O'II II iii-L-i a. ni: n eurocr/i. r;iv' 
by the pupils of the Houston Street Female High School, in Atlanta, Georgia, Mi 
1st, 1869. 

In this city of Atlanta, on a dire and dreadful day, 

'Mid the raging of the eonrlict, 'raid tin; thunder of the fray — 

Jn the hi a m; of burning roof-trees ■ under clouds of smoke and flame — 

Sprang ;t now IV OK 11 in tii lied rip;, from a -torn, and dreaded name : 

Gaunt, and grim, and like a spectre rose that word before the world, 

From a land of bloom and beauty into ruin rudely hurled — 

From a people seen rged by exile — from a. city ostracized — 

Pa Has- .like it sprang to being, and that WultD is — Shmnanh'td '. 

And fbrevermore hereafter, where the fierce destroyer reigns, 

Where destruction pours her lava, over cultivated plains — 

Where want and woe hold carnival — where hitter blight and blood 

Sweep over prosperous nations in a strong, relentless flood ; 

Where the golden crown of harvest trodden into ashes lies, 

And desolation stares abroad with famine-frenzied eyes — 

Where the wrong with iron sceptre crushes every right we prized, 

Shall the people groan in anguish — " Grid! thcrvjM ie Shermanized ! " 

Man may rule the raids of ruin — lead the legions that despoil — 
From the lips of honest labor dash the guerdon of its toil — 
"Sow with salt" the smiling valleys, and on ^D.ry breezy height 
Kindle balefires of destruction, lurid in the solemn night ; 
He may sacrifice, tire aged, and exu.lt when woman stands 
Olid the sunken, sodden ashes of her home, with palsied hands 
Drooping over hungered children — man may thus immortalize 
His name with haggard infamy — ■his watchwonl, '•'■ Skcrmanize I '" 

Nobler deeds are woman's province — -Ok: must not destroy, but build; 
She must bring the urns of plenty with the wine of pleasure filled ; 
She must he the " sweel. restorer" of tins sunny Southern land; 
Fill our schools, rebuild our churches, take (.he feeble by the hand. 
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Aid the press, befriend the teacher, give to want its daily bread ; 

And never, never fail to weave above our " noble dead : * 

The laurel -garland due to derail of valor's high emprise, 

And won by men whom j'.ii.Lirc could not sink, or — Siic-rmiwhc ! 

With her wakened love of labor let iter labor on in love; 
Hull, in softness and in stib.nr.'ss, n.s Uic starry circles move — 
Bearing light am] briiiidng gladness from the leaden clouds unfurled, 
As the soft rise of the siuilk'a'; hriuvth morning to the world; 
Grandly urging on endeavor, as the gates of day unclose, 
Till the "solitary place again shall blossom as the rose; " 
And woman — the Kiiftuii.'uER — shall he freely eulogized 
lie the triumph of hi-r people - then no longer Sherniaui/.ed, 

(rod bless our noWe Georgia ! Though her soil was overrun, 
And her lands in delation laid beneath an autumn sun ; 
With the signal shout " To ndion ,' " like the boom of signal guns, 
She has roused the iron mettle of her strong and stalwart sons. 
May her daughters aid thai effort to rebuild and to restore, 
Working on [or ,Snid/u:i'ii fi'eedoin as they never worked before ! 
May our Georgia as a laggard never once be stigmatized, 
And her vkovi.Yi :>kkss, or pult'IT never more be Shennaiiked ! 



TTTE AUCTIONEER. 

Up with the red flag! wave it wide 

Over the gay and fair ; 
O'er things of love and things of pride 

II- liaun-vLi everywhere. 
Bring the hammer — the auction-block, 

Gather ye hearts of stone — 
"/fere's excellent, bargain?., and. premium »took^- 

Going — going — gone I " 

Wrecks of a ruined household ba'id 

Cast on a silent shore ; 
Heart-breaks scattered along the sand, 

Where the tide comes up no more. 
Amid the relies the aueUoneer 

Standeth — a wrecker lone ; 
Bidding them off with a jest and jeer — 

" Going — going — gone!" 
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Here's a mirror — a faithful friend — ■ 
For, without a shade of guile, 

It tells when parous the dark hrow bend, 

And it gives you smile for smile. 
No more — no more will it counsels lend — 

H:t! hark to that flippant tone — 

"flow much ? — how much for this faithful friend? 

Going — going— gone!" 

Here is a purple divan — soft, 

And circled with silken fringe ; 
Here the lord of the manor slumbered oft, 

And the couch'- richest tinge 
Was dull and eold to the golden shower 

Which over his visions shone: 
"Who bids? — who huh fur the dreams of power? 

Going — going — gone I " 

A pendule strikes- with a dreamy diime, 

Like that which the spirit hears 
In the notes of a curious, quaint old rhyme, 

That teilcth of bygone years. 
But the owner's passed to another clime, 

His last sad sands are run : 
"flow much? — kntt< much for the wings of lime? 

Going — going — gone I " 

Costly lamps : when the goldeu spire 

Rose o'er the festal board, 
How dim it shone to the eyes of Ore, 

Where Love's sweet light wan stored! 
But those eyes grew dark —like stars that roam 

Afar from the "great white throne:" 
"Who lids? — -who lii'k for the lights of home? 

Going — going — gone ! " 

Statues, too: here's an angel band 

Just parting a curtain's fold, 
While a cherub places a flowery band 

In the fair young sleeper's bold; 
Then a laughing boy, with his two white doves, 

Carved in the Parian stone: 
"floiv much? — how much for the household loves? 

Going — going — gone! " 
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A dainty volume, clasped with gold, 

Its lints still bright and new; 
It whispered a, love that could ne'er be told. 

And it bound the giver true: 
On the first blank leaf it is written now,— 

"Thine — thine alone!" 
"Who biikf wlio bid* for the broken vow? 

Going —going — gone ! " 

And here is a picture— pale and fair, 

What a soul looks from its eyes 
Through shadowy clouds of golden hair, 

Like a peri from the skies! 
So like to her in the church-yard laid 

When the autumn rains came on : 
"J low vmi-h for a bavin/ that caiihot J'mI: ? 

Going — going — gone ! " 

Here is the carpet, with flowers dense, 

ifo- fairy feet once trod, 
And the little cradle-bed from whence 

Her baby went up to God, 
Here is the harp with its broken strings 

Her white hand moved upon: 
" Who bids? who bids for this lot of things? 

Going — going — gone ! " 

Thank God, he cannot sell the heart — 

We bury our treasures there ; 
Warm tears that up to the eyelids start, 

And the baby's lisping prayer; 
Songs that we loved in a bygone day — 

Sweet words, many a one ;' 
We bury them deep — where none may say, 

" Going— going — gone ! " 



THE BROKKN SENTENCE, 
A Tribute to the lata Lieuttnant Ihrndon, 



And in herself a richly-frd;rh1.«l argosy of life and love — the ill-fated 
"Central America." That dark and terrible picture of her going down 
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amid singing, midnight sens, which has been painted by inexorable fate, iind 
hung upon the walls nt' time's proud temple, is one upon which our whole 
country has looked with "hated breath " ami t.ear-diitmied eyes. Then, afar 
over the ocean waves, "sailed the corsair, death," and, gathered in that 
dread night-pic tu re, there is the armada of the storm-king — the wrathful 
sky above, and the black goal of doom "u hundred fathoms down." But, 
notwithstanding all (.heir terrific grandeur, how small, com p.' i. rati very, is the 
meed of attention given to those dread details! Columbia's eagle eye in 
upon her noble sou ; the brave commander, the gallant seaman, the humble 
Christian, the immortal Hekndom. It is as though that groat picture con- 
tained but one solitary human figure- one single object of interest whereon 
the soul may cenvri' her in tensest gaze. We see him, as. with that heroic de- 
votion to woman, which was one of his first characteristics, he provides for 
their safety, until every woman and child 1ms left his shattered vessel; we 
see him don his uniform, the garb in which he so long had served his coun- 
try, and take his last stand at the wheel-house ; we see him uncover to the 
king of terrors, as the doomed ship fetches her last lurch; with tearful, 
straining gaze, we see him signal an approaching boat, and order her to 
keep oir and he f.i'X'.i, while, he liini.sc.lf went down ; to the last, mindful of 
others and forgetful of self- - the soul of a warrior, and the heart of a wo- 

lioautiful, heroic, and self-sacriiieiug are such scene-:; but there is, in this 
connection, another still more beautiful and aublime: it is thus related by 
his kinsman, Lieutenant. Maury ; 

" Ae one of tht last bones wirs iiboiC to ham I'm pfilj., her eoiiitiiander «;avn Lis imicii 
til n. passenger, with the request i.hiit it mi^ht lie. delivered i.« his wife. lie wished to 
charge him with n. messii^o to lift also, but hi; ni.!i;.r:inci! was choked. 'Tell her — ' he 
said : unable in proceed, he hoist down his hc.a.d, a.nd bus-ied his liice in his bunds for :i 
moment, as if in prayer, for he was a dovout man, and a true Christian. In that mo- 
ment, brief an it was, he endured the greatest agony. But It was over now. His crowd- 
ing thoughts nil douht liii.il boon of friends and home; its desolation ; a beloved wife 
and lovely daughter, dependent alone for support upon him. God and his country 
would care for them now. Honor n.uri duty required tim to stick to his ship, and he 
saw that she must go down." 

" Tell her — " he began, but the thousand waves of an overflowing licn.it 
came rushing over him, like "high, fierce tides trampling in upon low, lee 
shores," and the last cry. of his great soul was drowned timid the tumult. 
Then and there he had "tasted of the bitterness of death," and it was past, 
As we look upon him now, wc pause in actual awe before the picture imaged 
in the mind. "Tell her — " said he, but human language h.i.d no words to 
body forth the love, the aspiration, the anguish of that noble soul in this, 
its hour of terrible trial. And so the strong man bowed his head upon his 
hands, and bent like a rccd before the tempest, I'eeiiug only how, in such, an 
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hour, heart-throbs scorn the mockery of words. Undaunted by the dread 
danger — undismayed when all hearts wore L'i i. L I i r 1 ir — gating nnblenching in 
tne very face of destruction — ready to lake death by the baud and disarm 
him of his terrors, lie bower] down unmanned, and overwhelmed by one 
simple, loving memory of her. And now what remains to be said ? What 
could be said, which in pathos and in power would not fail far, far below the 
single and simple reality of that broken a.nd fowcr u«// , ,i,V/u.'(<' sentence-- 
" Tell her— "1 

"Tell her" — -what? Ahl in vain we speculate. In vain we strive 
through blinding tears fo read his heart, and -ay for him what he could not 
say for himself. And it is best as it is. Let as leave it so, nor dare to dese- 
crate with 01 1 r pom- surmise- the broken cohimn which the master artisl was 
unable to complete. But, do we say /'-.rowi- tirtjlthht:/.!/? Will be never tell 
her? 

Far away in some sun-bright ''Isle of Halm." more beautiful and more 
radiant than i.he Amamnian forests through wiii.ca he onee wandered, will 
not tins language o(' i.lio iin.ntoiit.il give, him power U> niter all that wliieli the 
■mortal had essayed in vain? Or in (hat belter land will there be a '''fulness 
of joy" so soul-ab-orking, so complete ; : .nd perfect, that no remembrance of 
a troubled past, no memory of an tin finished mission, no shadow of our 
imperfect life shall ever dare intrude? Who of us can tell? 

Said his wife, upon the first tidings of the shipwreck: "I know he baa 
perished. lie will stand by hi- ship to the last, ami save others by the sac- 
rifice of himself I" A noble trust — and right nobly redeemed I She knew 
he could not be a.tnong the rescued, and .still be "himself." And what must 
be her feelines new. sis she ga./.es upon thai parting memento, as she thinks 
of the last time he held it in his band — the wild, terrific scene around him, 
and those two solitary syllables which eou-ti'.nfe his dying words! To her, 
now it is as silent as the loved lips of him wiio sent it from that scene of 
death; and justly so — for why should it mark time to her wdiose eternity 
began with his, who w r as the life of her life, and soul of her soul? 

Weleaveherwit.il her treasures — a broken sentence and a silent keep- 
sake — the first sounding ever in her heart like tire murmur of an ocean- 
shell east forth upon a lonely shore, while the slender hands of the last, 
having ceased to chronicle the flight of time, are ever pointing her away 
into the opening ages of eternity. 

And have we yet no word to say for him? The "heart grows full to 
weeping" as we linger above his honored memory — but a nation's acclaim 
is Ids proudest eulogium. and woman's tears his most fitting epitaph. As 
Nelson fell, he exclaimed: "Thank Godl I have done my duty I" Aa 
Webster passed i.he dvearl portal which opens into tins valley of shadows, he 
murmured: " I still live!" As Napoleon gathered up life's failing forces to 
battle with the last enemy, he shouted feebly : "Tele d'urmee!" But what 
said the heroic thermion of hinuelfi Nothing. Ifc neither encourages him- 
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self with Hie knowledge of duties well performed — no, he. loaves Ms deeds 
to speak for him ; nor solaces himself with the idea that he will hereafter 

live in the hearts of his countrymen — -no, he leaves thitt for them to say ; 
nor does he proudly assume his province of comma] id, and go forth to meet 
death as king meets king in battle; nay. lie uncovers to the la.st conqueror, 
acknowledging him the vicegerent of God. and with a brave, heart and firm 
faith goes down with liini silently, and grandly too, into the dark abyss of 
ocean, and the darker a.byss of an unknown eternity. 

Silent — silent all! And if we say to the great sea, and the wild winds. 
and the overlooking skies, " Where is he now ? " they arc silent also. Per- 
haps, like drifting sea-weed, ca.sl upon some distant strand, his bones bleach 
beneath the fiery sun of the tropics; perhaps biid softly down by gently 
bearing waters, where 



perhaps carried away by the impetuous surge In regions where " night and 
death" have built their thrones — whore giant icebergs go thundering down 
the deep — where Euroe'ydon rolls forth, its '''stem triumph tint psalms," 
and beneath shittereil liuist 11.111] mouldering sii.il sleep tin; old Vikings of the 
Northern Sea., In our cemeteries, "stone spells to stone its weary tale" — 
we read records of the loved and lost as the long funeral train is passing by, 
and the dirge is wailing for the dead; but who dares lb How hint to the grave, 
who went down to death amid the battle of the elements ; whose funeral 
train was long lines of marching billows, and wbo.se burial psalm was the 
volleying thunder and the sounding storm? We may enter the city's splen- 
did mausoleums, and read engraven on brass and marble the virtues of the 
dead ; we may sit down by some lone grave in the forest, whose only monu- 
ment is a cluster of snowy lilies, on which the morning dewdrops write their 
transient epitaph; but who shall venture down, even in thought, to the 
" dark, un fathomed eaves of ocean, " where now sleeps the heart which bore 
up bravely against i.error, and danger, nnd dcalh, but broke in the struggle 
to utter one little sentence in loving guise, and so left it forever unsaid? The 
winds and the waves will bring no answer to (lie questioning voice: "Where 
is he now?" but we may lay our bands upon our hearts, and answer softly, 
and truly too: "He is here! he dwells forever in the great heart of his 
country ; " and while we answer thus, we also murmur meekly : " Our God 
has taken that noble spirit into bis eternal rest!" 
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IF genuine admiration for Mrs. Ketchum's genius, and the same 
admiration mingled with warm persona,! regard for herself as a 
Christian gentlewoman and ardent friend, could constitute fitness for 
the labor of love through courtesy assigned me, then this sketch would 
be among the most interesting of all these narratives of "Southland 
Writers." 

It has never been the present writers good fortune to meet in person 
the lady whose name stands at the head of the present article, but 
several years of familiar correspondence originating in a business 
way, when Mrs. Ketchum was at the head of the " Lotus," (an enter- 
taining magazine established at Memphis in 1858 or '59,) has afforded 
more than a passing glimpse of that earnest, i'eivent nature which ap- 
pears in everything that emanates from her pen, and constitutes her, 
according to my ability of criticism, the first poetess of the South — 
unless we may place Miss Crean in the same rank with her. 

Of Mrs. Ketchum's prose-writings, I am not qualified to speak in 

detail. The "Ladies' Home," edited jointly by Mrs. French and Dr. 

Powell, gave us, indeed, extracts from " Nelly Bracken," her only pub- 

led prose volume, unless I mistake, containing specimens of a style 

pie, terse, vigorous, and devoid of mannerism ; the " Lotus " edito- 

als were, oftentimes, tender and touching — imbued with a delicate 
pathos, whatever the theme; and of her letters — enchanting, artless, 
soul-breathing — I can only say that they seem to me the perfection of 
epistolary writing. Poetry, however, seems to be Mrs. Ketchum's 
natural element, and it is in rhythm thai her peculiar bent of mind 
and feeling seeks its outlet. 

My first acquaintance with her name and writings was through a 
poem which appeared in the "Richmond Enquirer" — copied into 
(hat paper from the " New York Churchman," to which it was origin- 
ally contributed. 

The lines struck me as breathing the very soul of poetry and fervent 

prayer; and, by the way, this religions element pervades almost every- 

* CdDtributed by Mies Mary J. 8. Upaiiuc, of Virginia. 
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thing she has written, exerting, as I have cause to believe, a wide in- 
fluence upon her daily life. The article alluded to is eopied entire, 
thus : 

THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 

They sleep. Athwart my white 
Moon-marbled easement, with her solemn mien 
Silently watching o'er their rest serene, 

Guztil.li the star-eyed Bight. 

My girl— sedate, or wild, 
By turns — as playful as a summer breeze, 
Or grave as night on starlit Southern seas, 

Serene, strange woman-child. 

My boy, my trembling atari 
The whitest lamb in .April's ten devest fold, 
The bluest flower-bell in the shadiest wold. 

His fitting emblems are. 

They are but two, and all 
My lonely heart's arithmetic is done 
When these are counted. High and holy One, 

Oh, hear my trembling call I 

I ask not wealth nor fame 
For these my jewels. Diadem and wreath 
Soothe not the aching brew that throbs beneath, 

Nor cool its fever-flame. 

I ask not length of life 

Nor earthly honors. Weary arc the ways 
The gifted tread, unsafe the world's best praise, 
And keen its strife. 

I ask not that to me 
Thou spare them, though they dearer, dearer be 
Than rain to deserts. spHiig-fliiwers to the bee, 

Or sunshine to the sea. 

Bui hneei.ing at their feet, 
While smiles like sumnn'i'-lisrht on shaded streams 
Are gleaming from their glad and sinless dreams, 

I would my prayer repeat. 
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In that alluring land, 

The future — where, amid green, stalely bowers, 
Ornate with proud ami crimson-flushing flowers, 
Pleasure, with smooth white hand, 

Beckons the young away 

Fro in glen and hill-side to her banquet fair — 
Sin, the grim she-wolf, eoucheth in her lair, 
Ready to seize her prey. 

The bright and purpling bloom 
Of nightshade and acanthus cannot hide 
The charred and bic^-ehing bones thai are denied 

Taper, and chrism, and tomb. 

Lord, in this midnight hour 
I bring my lambs to thee. Oh ! by thy truth, 

Thy merey, save (hem from th' envenomed tooth 
And tempting poisoii-flowerl 

O Crueiriod and Crowned, 
Keep usl We have im shield, no snide hut thee. 
Let sorrows come — let Hone's last blossom be 

By Griefs dark tempest drowned ; 

lint lead us hy thy hand, 
gentlest Shepherd, till wo rest beside 

The still, clear waters, in the pastures wide 
Of thine own sinless 'and' 

The " Home Journal " published Mis. Ketchum's " Christmas Bal- 
lad," of which Lev beloved ".Bunny" was the infant hero — Benny, 
whose pious youth gave such high promise of future usefulness and 
parental satisfaction in his career through life, whose last Christmas 
(of 1857) found liini keeping the great birthday in his Father's house 
of "many mansions." While he sang the angel's song there, was 
there not one on earth whose heart-throbs kept time to the beat of 
that, Christmas carol in its concluding lines? 

"He is sleeping — brown and silken 
Lie the lashes, long and meek, 

Like caressing, clinirinjr shadows, 
On his plump and peachy cheek; 
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And I bend above him, weeping 

Thankful tears, oh, imdefiled ! 
For a woman's crown of glory, 

For the blessing of a child ! " 

An autograph copy lies before me as I write, bearing far back to 
the days when it was penned at peaceful "Dun robin," Mrs. Ketchurn's 
war-ruined home, near Memphis. 1 am sorely tempted to quote 

largely from one and another of the- valued letters that also came 
from thence, especially those relating to the war time, and her views 
of the South and its cause, in which her whole soul was merged ; nor 
can I, indeed, wholly resist inaugurating my transgressions (for 
which I hope to be pardoned) by an extract from one hearing date in 
May, '61. Accompanying it came the MS. of a stirring battle-song, 
copied below, which appeared in the "Norfolk At'gns " a short time 
after. One of the principal indu cements to make the extract is to 
indicate somewhat of the inspiration prompting many kindred pro- 
ductions to that I shall presently copy, which authorship induced the 
Federal commandant at Memphis to refuse Mrs. Ketchum, later, a 
pass beyond the lines-— she in a stale of health vacillating between 
'ii'c and death, and withal in deep aiHiciion — " because of her being a 
rebel song- writer." 

"We had yesterday a- frightful -torns. 1'our hours preceding it, there 
hung a thick, gray mist along the horizon, and the air was so still that the 
nervous aspen-leaves hung motionless. J. looked from my window into the 
stagnant sky. 

■' T thought of the stillness in our political atmosphere just now — the sure 
precursor of coming peril; and when the elements opened their batteries at 
length, and the tall, stout trees in the wood bowed and broke before their 
fury, I shuddered to think of the brave and noble- that must yield up their 

lives in the coming conflict. T do not say these things to , my pride ! 

1 will gird on his sword, God bless him ! I will show him I too am worthy 
of the name we inherit alike from the hero who died in the far-off bygone. 
But to you, a woman, brave-hearted but tender. I .may say that I can some- 
times scarcely see for team 

"He is appointed to the artillery service of the State, our Governor being 
desirous to have the artillery commanded by West Point genllein.en entirely. 
His regiment, commanded by I'olonei Met 'men, will mareh (he 1st of June. 
The City of Memphis seb.es every vessel bound \hirth. Yesterday we cap- 
tured three prizes. 

'Yesterday, when came home with so much war news — I allude 
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to the seizures, anil loeal and State preparations — T could not resist the 
temptation to blow my individual bugle just a little, to the extent of the 
war-song T enclose you." 

BATTLE-CALL. 



Di.'.liu.i.kil l.o licr T.nivc csuiitrysiieii, l !, .i' (".'iivii.iin , s of tin; South. 

Gentlemen of the South, 

Gird on your flashing swords! 
Darkly jiloiLS your borders lidr 

Gather the ruffian hordes. 
Ruthless and fierce they come, 

Even at the cannon's mouth, 
To "blast the glory of your land, 

Gentlemen of the South ! 

Eide forth in your stately pride, 

Each bearing on his shield 
Ensigns your .fathers won of yore 

On many a well-lbught field. 
Let this be your battle-cry, 

Even to the cannon's mouth, 
Cor ait-uin. via una ', Onward 1 

Gentlemen of the South 1 

Brave knighta of a knightly race, 

Gordon and Chambers and Grey, 
Teach the base minions of the North 

TTow valor dares the fray ! 
Let them, read on each spotless shield, 

Even at the cannon's mouth, 
De.cori (ken* add.il aoito, 

( lent Lemen of the South ! 

Morrison, Douglas, Stuart, 

Erskine and .Bradford and West, 
Your gauntlets on many a hill and plain 

Have stood the battle's test. 
Animo non ashdia .' 

March to the wiiiiiin's month. 
Heirs of the brave dead centuries : 

Gentlemen of the South ! 
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Call out your stalwart men. 

Workers in brass and steel, 
Bid the swart artisans come forth 

At sound of the trumpet's peal. 
Give them your war-cry, Erskine ! 

Fight! to the cannon's mouth; 
Bid the men Forward, Douglas! Forward! 

Yeomanry of the South I 

Brave hunters ! ye have met 

The fierce black hear in the fray, 
Ye have trailed the panther night by night, 

Ye have chased the fox by day! 
Your praueing chargers pant 

To dash at the gray wolf's mouth : 
Your arms are sure of their quarry. Onward! 

Gentlemen of the South! 

Fight that the lowly serf 

And the high-born lady still 
May hide in their proud dependency, 

Free subjects of your will I 
Teach the base North how ill— 

At the belching cannon's mouth — 
He fares who touches your household gods, 

Gentlemen, of the South 1 

From mother and wife and child, 
From faithful and happy slave, 
Prayers for your sake ascend to Him 

Whose arm is strong to ssivc. 
We cheek the gathering tears, 

Though ye go to the camion's nxoiuis ; 
Ikmihini' -/iroviilfhif ' Onward '. 

Gentlemen of the South I 

I think it will be perceived by the specimens already quoted, and 
ethers which I shall proceed to quote, that Mrs. Ketchum ignores 
mere verbiage in expression : that each word has its corresponding 
idea, and that — to use a homely, but it seems to me expressive phrase 
— her writings contain no words or phrases thrown in for stuffing. 
She is exceedingly accurate, saying all she means, and no more — a 
style impossible of acquisition to a writer less thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of his subject. Those who give us sentiment at second-hand 
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always betray themselves, if in no other way, by the employment of 
some vehicle of speech a little the worse for long use — some pet 
phrase in demand of poetasters since time, or at least rhyme began. 
Mrs. Ketchum docs not dully to adapt these to her thoughts, seeming 
to feel that fresh, simiijr conception is host expressed in the language 
it originally inspires, and that it, confers its own picturesqueness and 
acceptability on its peculiar spontaneous forms of speech. 

In " word-painting," I have thought she rivalled Buskin at times 
in his peculiar gift. Who — beyond sympathy with the pathetic 
beauty of this "Requiem" — 'but can see therein the chameleon- tin ted 
forests, the "setting" to this central object — the new-made grave": 
Who but breathes the breaLh of the autumn flowers, and sees their 
tantalizing, brilliant beauty — witnesses the white-winged spirit sweep 
through the " valley's" expanse — and later, the warder-stars come 
out to guard the battlements she has oassed, and passed forever? 

Leaves of the autumn time, 
Crimson and golden, opalesque and brown, 
To this new grave-heap slowly nestling down, 

Come with your low, low chime 
And sing of her, who, spring and summer past, 
In her calm autumn went to heaven at last, 

When; there is no more rime. 

Flowers of the autumn days, 
Ihijdit lingeriua; roses, asters white as snow, 
And purple violets on the winds that go 

Sighing their sad, sad lays, 
Tell with your sweet breath how her spirit fair 
Through life's declining kept ita fragrance rare, 

Fresher amid deeays. 

Birds of the autumn eves, 
Warbling your last song eve ye plume your wing 
For milder climes, stay yet awhile and sing 

Where the lone willow grieves; 
Tell of a nest secure from storm and blast, 
Where her white wing — the shadowy valley past — 

Rests under heavenly eaves. 

Stars of the autumn night— 

Crowned warders on (hi 1 rampart of the skies, 
With your bright lances holy mysteries 
Upon the gravestone write; 
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Tell of the new name given to the free 

In that fair land beyond the silent sea. 
Where Christ is Lord and Light, 

God of the wind and rain, 

Seed-time and harvest,, summer-time and sleet ! 
Stricken and woful, at Thy kingly feet 

We bow amid onr pain ! 
Help in to find In v whore no falling loaf 
Not parting bird doth lell of death and grief, 

Where Thou alone- dost n-bn. 

I shall copy two others of Mrs. Kolehuni's poems into this sketch, 
prefacing them by extracts from some of her loiters: these will lead to 
a better appreciation of them, especially when I add that her brave 
husband fell a sacrifice to the dear Smith's and his own sense of honor 
nud justice, in consequence of wounds received at Shiloh. 

: 'Our conflict is, in the words of your most apt (piola.l.inii from out holy 
Bible, between Clod and Baal. I may lose my , my pride and my bul- 
wark, but I shall none the less willingly buckle on bis armor and bid God 
speed him on. . . . Sunsiiine and fragrance, and sivratist wi'.d-bird music 
are all around my Dunrobin boui.e. I listen, then look oat, and up at the 
{■■olden, crystal sky, and my tears will not ho repressed as I think how de- 
generate, self-suiticiont man refuses the daily lessons taught by everything 
in nature. Yet I weeo not fnnn timorous feai 1 , if I fciiinv myself at all. I 
believe Southern women all are ready to -ny with Arohedaniia : 

"'We are brave men's mothers and brave men's wives; 

We are ready to do and dure, 



"You have read this mate-bless haitlo-song from M. ha inkers' Journal.' It 
has been ringing thvnnirh .my brain the entire winter, and I find myself often, 
as I go about my duths, sloppisig suddenly to listen, as it. were, to the Stir- 
ling lijarS ■ - 

"'Shame to the winri heart that springe 

To the faint, soft arms of peace ! 
If the KoniuM i",:.-?\<: shook his wings 

At the very gatas of Greece, 
Aek not the mothers who gave you hirth 

Wke« Sparta i'» trampled from the earth, 
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The italics are hers. A.guin she says (January, 1862) : 

" Thave been out with my little hoe ill! this glorious afternoon, among my 
flowers, ami I found hidden away from die. frost, under a. dainty coverlet of 
leaves, this precious violet, whieh 1 gathered for you. The long, preen spears 
of the Kinnikinuick are peering out from their russet, mail-clad buds; the 
turkey- berry, its friendly comrade of the woods, now a denizen with it of 
the Dunrobin grounds, is swelling :n every branch with emulative sap; -and 
across the North Riding, as we call the avenue leading to our home, the 
dog-wood and Judas-true are nulling ready lor their fair spring favors. 
There is a threat of winter yet, early in the mornings, but 1 feel in my veins 
and my heart that the Messed spring-time is coming, a.nd ['or the lust wee!; I. 
have literally lived out of doors — now feeding the pigs or hunting hens' 
nests with Nora and lienny, or lying on the porch in the sunshine, our fa- 
mous yellow cat — General l',raxlt,n Brtiyy — at my feet. The children talk 
to him, and he answers as intelligently as any other soldier, only in not 
a. good English as some others. . . . 

"A letter from my b'.'ave soldier yesterday, brings tidings of his eon tinned 
health and safety. . . . He says it is likely his command will be ordered to 
Bowling Green shortly, as most of the Western i'urces are congregating there. 
All I love best are in that onward march to the Dark and B/oody Ground. 
that beautiful Eden, won inch by ineii from the savage in the bygone time, 
that hallowed laud where all my dead arc sleeping." 

Again : " I do not fear for the safety of our city, but the flower of our 
land are gathering to the rescue at Decatur, and my head swims to think 
how soon our hemes may be depilated of our sunshine. The history of bat- 
tles proves the truth of Abbe Feneloir's words: 'La cruAle guerre! Elk 
iiiniKiiii/iie fas hmta. el npi/iv/Hc fax -ni'vii'inU .' ' a.nd low dare I. hope I shall be 
blessed above others? . . . Yet 1 would not have the, South retreat one step 
from the position she has taken, T believe her cause is altogether jttst, and 
that history will accord her a degree of forbearance unexampled in the 
annals of nations." 

The subjoined poem, written in 18(36, tells its own story: 

APETL TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Written in Elinwood Cemetery, upon tho occasion of the solemn Floral Festival, com- 
memorative of the Con federate Dead. 

Breams of a stately land 

Where rose and lotus open to the sun, 

W'aerc green sava.nc and misty mountain stand- 
By lordly valor won. 
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Dream? (if the earner-browed 

And eagle-eyed, who late with banner bright 
Rode forth in knightly errantry to do 

Devoir for God and Sight 

Shoulder to shoulder, see 

The crowding columns file through pass and glcji ! 
Hear the shrill bugle! List the turbulent drum 
Mustering the gallant men I 

Resolute, year by year, 

They keep at bay the cohorts of the world: 
Hemmed in, yet trusting to the Lord of Hosts. 

The Cross is still unfurled. 

Patient, heroic, true, 

And counting tens where hundreds stood at first, 
Dauntless for Truth they dare the sabre's edge, 

Tire bombshell's deadly burst. 

While we, with hearts made brave 

By their proud manhood, work and wateb and prai 
Till, conquering fate, we greet with smiles and tears 

The conquering ranks of gray ! 

God of dreams and sleep! 

Dreamless they sleep; 'tis we, the sleepless, dream 

Defend us while our vigil dark we keep. 
Which knows no morning beam. 

Bloom, gentle springtide flowers, 

Sing, gentle winds, above each holy gravel 

While we, the women of a desolate land, 
Weep for the true and brave! 

From the " Sunday Appeal " is copied 

MEMOEIA 1ST STERNA. 
Jrarns translatus MDCCCLXV. 



Unto thy golden sands 
Bright tropic country of my love ! oni 
1 come with exiled feet — how travel-si 

From cold and distant lands. 
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Brightly the sun still shines; 
imid their leaves white blow the magnol flow 
file mocking-bird throughout the circling hou 



The eity's gardens, 'mid their opulence 
Of rose and myrtle flooding sight and sense, 
And hill and glen and stream 

Glint in meridian light, 
Or smile beneath the full and silvery moon, 
As if no black eclipse could blot the noon, 

No tempest blight the night. 

O gentlest friend! we sit 
JleneiUb thesi; drooping dins; the wind blows sw< 
Among our Piestuin roses; bright and licet 

The finches sing and flit : 

Yet wearily we turn 
From their soft wooings to this precious ground, 

Along ivbost! nilKiit, eonseeniled mound 
The fires of sunset burn. 

Wind, shall 1. suy to thee 
Of him, the patriot just — how stammering tell 
The virtues of thai heart, now resting well 

Beneath the myrtle-tree? 

From blue Atlantic's bound 
To the deep Bravo's mango- bordered shore, 

His trumpet, 'mid the ha I .tie's shifting roar. 
Gave no uncertain sound: 

But, firm, and true, and clea,r, 

Oiiiilionrd l.lie rash, in,=s|>i ritod tbe weak, 
Rebuked the venal, nor forgot to speak 
Rare, noble words of cheer 

To brave men, fainting, white, 
In hospital wards; to children in their teal's; 
To women strong in faith and strange to fears, 

Toiling by day and night. 
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Arid -when disaster dire 
Furled the red mis?, whose !i«-!it h;»l dazed the world. 
His voice was first, to blunt the arrows hurled 

By a flushed conqueror's ire. 

Dark day of overthrow ! 

Vv.liti.is immedicabile ! for thee, 
If in the future's Gilead there be 

A bal.wim yet to grow, 

Its healing shoot will spring 
From holy lives bid down for freedom's sate — 
From bold emprise, wjiose dashing troth will make 

The echoing ages riug; 

Its blessing will distil 
From haunts made classic by heroic deeds — 
From Shiloh's plain, from t'liiekamauga's reeds, 

From Malvern's bloody hill. 

How proud these memories vast ! 
Giving us each a dignity and strength 
Not born of earth. They make us one, at length. 

With the dim, fabulous past.f 

Ay! vanquished though we be, 
O heart! beat rhythmic with, my sorrow 1 we 
Are of the Heraclidje ! mount and sea 

Attest our high degree! 

Another golden ago 
Dawns from Potomac to the Mexiqne strand — 
With Hector and Andromache we stand 

On history's blazoned page : 

And from the sulphurous rim 
Of black defeat, we join the deathless crowds 
Whose shapes, like mouutain-^eiiks above the clouds, 

Loom through the centuries dim. 

Let bloated, vain success 
Tie worshipped by the millions of to-day; 
Righteous defeat, uncrowned, hath silent sway 

To-morrow will confess. 
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Strike deep, though silently, 
Southern oaks, your roots in Southern ground; 
And lift, O palm and laurel, victor-crowned, 

Your branches to the sky I 

The river's heaving floods, 

The mountain-tops, the steadiest stars will say 
Unto the cycling ages: In that pay, 

Lot THERE WEEE UEMI-GODS! 

So finish our selections from Mrs. Ketch lira's poems, which, one and 
all, with nil the strong faith they shadow forth in the ultimate triumph 
of right and truth, will exclude her from the rank of successful poets, 
so far as popularity is the test, of success. Beside her being emphati- 
cally the poet of a "lost cause," as it is often called, her style is char- 
acterized by a degree of refinement, an elevation both of conception 

and expression niiellij'ible to- the. eull.ivnlod lew, but which the people, 

so named, will never appreciate; and then that air of mournfulness 
that touches ail she writes, whether of poetry or prose, though here 
and there stirring u heart to sympathy with its requiem-like, chastened 

beauty, is not the characteristic most, in demand or those who read for 
relief from the too true tragedies that life se's gratuitously before us all. 
Mrs. Ketchum was born and her early life passed in that pictu- 
resque portion ofhorf-tatu among the crags of the old Elkhorn Eiver. 
But I must let her tell something of herself: 

"We were three, we fatherless sisters— three little ones in the old Kentucky 
home, watched over by three older grown-up sisters, to whom we were seve- 
rally awarded by our dear widowed mother, when our lather was called home 
to heaven. Day by day, when disnnssed from the study where our elder sis- 
ters taught us; wo shouted among the bills, we | dashed in l.he Hashing streams. 
Night after night, jo the long, snowy winters, we knotted ourselves in the 
chimney corner, and listened wbh wide-open eyes to our dear black nurse's 
marvellous talcs, or, covered up in the warm nursery bed. whispered together 
of Sin bad the Sailor, with bal! L elosed, shepy <.<y<^., and at last went off from 
the fairy world of child romance into tii.e fantastic realm of dreams." 

T be above prefaced a. sad narration of domestic alllietiou, the loss 
of one of the devoted trio of sisters above spoken of; and in connec- 
tion with it, 1 copy one of the " Lotus " editorials, " Under the Leaves," 
which J think (without any authority whatever) had for its subject 
the lamented one just mentioned. 

" We have a pleasant shade now, children, under the leaves. There are 
delicate buds peering out from the leaves of the rose, and glistening- emerald 
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bwirl? on tlie jasmine sprays, almost bursting to ilisfjliLy their gold en cups, 
See, out on the slopes, and under the budding trees, die fresh young grass 
lies like a velvet carpet. The weeping-willows that lean over the high, 
white wall of the cemetery are fringed with tender leaves; and yellow jon- 
quils, growing oji the graves, are tolling their golden bells in every breeze 
that whispers among the cedars. It is spi'iug-iime, and you know all the 
world is gay in the spring; but the Lotus cannot dance with Lacta now, 
when the March wind blows his merry, boisterous file, .and the hyacinths, 
awakened from their sleep, nod and swing in the gamesome frolic. 

" There is a gontic river far ;nv;i.y, where t-Sio rock-moss clings to the tall, 
gray cliffs, where the wild rose climbs like a fearless child, and over whose 
clear, murmuring waters the sycamore-trees sl.ro.tcli out their long, white 
arms in silent benediction. Its waters How inio the Kentucky, the Ivenlucky 
bears them to the Ohio, and the Ohio leads i hem at las; to join the armicd 
waves of this grand old river marching to the sea., on whose banks our leafy 
bower is built. The waters of that far-olf stream are singing a death-son;; 
now: they have murmured it all the « ay from tin: tar Kentucky hills, past 
cities and towns and plantations, where light-hearted children were playing, 
but none of them understood its meaning — its story was not tor them. It 
tells to the trembling Lotus, as she leans to the soiemn water, how the tall, 
red mountain-pinks will lift their heads on those distant crags, watching in 
vain for the pleasant eyes that sought them every spring ; how the sycamore 
leaves will stop their whisperings to listen lor the light footfall that will 
rustle the dead leaves at. their hoary roots no more: and day and night the 
Lottts will kiss the blessed waves that a utile while ago bathed lair and dainty 
feet that were whiter than her petals, and mirrored a lace that is hid be- 
neath the violets now. 

".Lacta, joyful Laela, has an older sister, with soft, brown eyes and sweet., 
majestic manners. Her name is Lucia. She is wise and thoughtful. 
Through deepest darkness of sorrow she- opens a path of ! ight, and where 
there are only thorny thickets, she can show us safe and pleasant passages. 
She litis sung with the night-wind in the ear of the sorrowing Lotus the story 
of One who taught the whole world patience in the garden of Gethsemane ; 
she has written on the morning clouds die wondrous legend of the King's 
Daughter, wdiose raiment is of wrought gold, and on whose forehead shines 
the morning-Star. Lacta is singing with the mocking-birds ; we can hear 
them in the wood. It is her ofliee to rejoice with every joyful thing. She is 
good and innocent, and always lovely and unselfish ; but Lucia is wiser and 
knows better what to say wn.eu the white rabbit slray.-. away, and the rain 
washes up the newly -plan, ted fiower-sceds, and the black crape hangs at the 
silent door." 

I cannot belter conclude this imperfect narration than by adding 
that the fortunes : our lab; civil contest left ibis lady bereft of most 
her worldly goods, if not all; and that, with true courage, and zeal, 
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and faith, she set herself to the practical work of earning her own 
living. Her fine mind found employment, in the duties of a teacher 
in the large female school or college conducted in Memphis by a 
brother of General J. E. B. Stuart; and until an almost mined state 
of health incapacitated her for the exertion, she remained in the insti- 
tution, illustrating the worthlessness of the doctrine that literary 
women are an incubus upon the body social, separate from their pens 
and ink; and, moreover, substantiating the fact that Southern women 
arc worthy of all that has been ascribed to them in high heroism — 
true adaptation of themselves to the changed circumstances their 
motherland's misfortunes liave brought peculiarly home to them. 



AMABARE ME. 

When the white snow left the mountains, 
When the sprin;: unsealed the fountains : 
When her eye the violet lifted 
Whore the autumn leaves had drifted, 
'Neath (he budding maple- tree, 
Amabare Me. 

Now the summer flowers are dying ; 
Now the rippling streams are drying ; 
Yet I cry, though lone I linger, 
Where the autumn's crimson, finger 

Burns along the maple-tree, 
Amabare Me. 
As the wild bird, faint and dying, 
Follows summer, faithless, ilyiiijf, 
So my heart, doubts blank are beating, 
Broken-winged, is still repeating, 

While it f'ol'oiys, follows thee, 
Amabare Me. 

Soon will winter, gaunt and haggard, 
Shroud a new grave, sodless, beggar'd] 
Still, though not a flower he planted, 
Not a requiem be chanted, 
Not an eye with teat's be laven. 
On a gray stone will be graven, 
'Neath the leafless maple-tree, 
Amabare Me. 
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IN 1861, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, published a beautiful 
volume, entitled " Clara's Poems." " Clara " is Mrs. Coles, at that 
time and now residing in the city of Nashville. 

"These poems are in many respects well worthy the modi arnica! labor 
expended upon their proper presentation; for though they cannot 
claim, and never were meant to claim a place amid the standard po- 
etry of the language, they are worth, well worth perusal and preserv- 
ation. Classic in structure, thmiirbi,, or imagery, they are far from 
being; elaborateness of verbal finish Las not been bestowed upon them ; 
they neither paint nor awaken any of those undeveloped passions, or 
even sentiments, t.lio revelation of which entitles tiie poet to the proud 
title of " original ; " but they deal simply and chastely, yet often warm- 
ly, with those tender sorrows and feminine fancies felt and nursed by 
most cultured females, especially by those who have passed much of 
life far from the frivolities of good society, and dreamed, amid crowds, 
■ of heart experiences never realized save to those whose solitariness of 
sentiment is by circumstances wedded to solitariness of life. The 
conclusion is forced on the reader of these poems, that the writer had 
a vague consciousness of possessing a fund of poesy, but had never 
developed it. 

"'flic very simplicity attained, seems to arise tVora a dread of using 
powers, thoughts-, and imagery of whose real worth and "meaning she 
wits, timidly dubious. She is a pleasing versifier, possessed of poetic; 
instincts, but lacking poetic power. She might have been a poet and 
a good one: her book reveals this pleasingly and clearly, but it does 
no more. This is one side of the verdict of strict impartiality, and 
were we to stop here it were partiality itself, for we should omit the 
better features of the poems — music, morality, and a prevailing tone 
of religions effect, unobtruded, yet, unconsciously to the writer herself, 
pervading the whole book, and fitting it admirably for the parlor- 
table, or what-not — a book that may ever safely and profitably be 
placed within easy reach of young lovers of poesy, in the certainty of 
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yielding pleasure, inflicting no pain and teaching no error. Would 

;e. could say the same of greater poets ! " Thus said a critic in the 
Southern Monthly," 1861. 
John T. Edgar, D. D., in an " introductory " to " Cln ra's Poems," says ; 

"'Clara' is truly retiring, and as delicate in her claims to attention, as 
she is in the sweet imager which arc so meekly and toiioliiiiirly conspicuous 
.11 many of the more Lenderly pathetic of her pieces. It will bo seen that 
ihe great charm of her verse is found, not in their classical allusions or ro- 
mantic imagery, but in Lite simple appeals which i.hey so wimiingly make to 
all that is unarfifiehil, unrorrupted, truthful, ami responsive in the more pure 
and gentle euirtfions of evet-y unsophisticated heart. Hhc has had no learned 
-ces from which to draw her inspirations. To such fountains, no for- 
mer familiarity or more rucoii I. aeqjirunl.atieo could have onaiiled her to re- 
sort. The school in which many of her mo-vfc iiapre ; -.dve V-.so-is have been 
■alight Inis been that of disappointment and sorrow ; and to such lessons 
we are indebted for many of the lineal, and mo-'. tniiAliiu: sSuiimis of her often 
plaintive and pensive muse." 



SABBATH llO'iiS. 

Bathed in the orient flush of morn, 

liuw lovely earth appears! 
New tints the opening rose adorn, 

Gemm'd with night's dewy tears. 
Soft, whispering breezes sigh around, 

And snowy cloudlets lie 
Like angel watchers, floating through 

The calm, pure, azure sky. 

The mountain-tops reflect the rays 

That usher in the day -god's beams ; 
The birds trill forth their songs of praise; 

The wave in gold and crimson gleams: 
Oh, beautiful ! My spirit drinks 

In copious draughts of love divine, 
While gazing on this glorious scene, 

And worships at a holier shrine 

Than mortal hands could ever rear, 

Or mortal language e'er portray; 

■For angel voices, murmuring near, 

Seem wafting my glad soul away. 
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Sim:l, tranquil ivmrri ! so dear, so calm; 

What soft emotions fill my breast! 
Bright emblem of ihat glorious daviu- 

A Sabbath of eternal rest! 



SONNET TO SLEEP. 

Come, O thou white-winged angel, gentle sleep, 

Press thy cool .fingers on my tear-stained lids, 
Each, wearied sense in soft oblivion steep, 

Oil, give liie rest my sorrow sui'l forbids! 
Come, with thy crimson poppy juice, and bathe 

.My lh robbing, ca.ro- worn brow; 
Ope the rose-tinted, pearly gate of dreams, 

And let my weary spirit enter now. 
Come, fold thy pinions softly round my soul. 

And waft it to some bright and happier sphere, 
To meet and mingle for a moment with 

Its kindred, who are blest and smiling there, 
Waiting with song and harp to welcome me 

When death shall close my simple history here. 



"WHO IS OLAUA?" 



She's a queer little woman, that dwells in a cot, 
So lowly and simple, the world knows her not; 
Where the birds sing all flay, and the sweet flowers b 
Filling the air with song and perfume ; 
And peace seems to brood on her halcyon wings, 
O'er the dear little nesf. whore unnoticed she sings. 

She's a sad little woman, though appearing as gay 
As the lark, soaring high at the dawning of day 
Far up the blue heavens, to gaze on the sun ; 
Yet, folding her ivmgs ere his ('right course is run, 
.All drooping and weary she sinks to her nest. 
To hide the keen arrow still deep in her breast. 

Yes, she's lonely and sad, fir death has bereft 
Her home of its jewels — not one now is leit 
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To wake its lone echoes with music find mirth ; 
Like sunbeams they've passed from the beautiful earth, 
Shrouding her spirit in darkness and gloom, ' 
That the sunlight 01 lieaveu alone ean illume. 

And she aits in her bower and dreams of the past; 
When twilight's pale- shadows around her are cast, 
And zephyrs kiss softly the whispering leaves, 
Sweet visions of l>c:;iiiiy ;mu jrluduess she weaves 
In low, thrilling mntihurs, thai, flow from a heart, 
Where the world and its folli.es have never a part. 
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THE stone on which it is written that such a one was horn, lived 
so many years, and died, often furnishes the only record of a 
long and useful life, of patient suffering and unrequited toil; yet 
even this is frequently more than the great world cares to read. 

The life that lias in it no thrilling incident, no wonderful event, no 
Startling tragedy, or mirth-c^ciling comedy, but which is .spent in the 
quiet performance of every-day duties, has little in it to attract atten- 
tion from those outside the circle of personal friends. 

Such a life is that of Mrs. Adelia C. Graves, the devoted wife, the 
self-sacrificing mother, the accomplished teacher, and the gifted poet. 
Had she persisted in following the impulses of her early years, and 
devoted her life entirely to the pursuits of literature, something would 
doubtless have been accomplished which w-onld have caused the world 
ta feel much interest in her biography. 

She was born March 17th, 1821, at Kingsvllle, Ashtabula County, 
in the State of Ohio, and spent her early life upon the romantic shores 
of Lake Erie. Her father, Dr. D. M. Spencer, was a physician of 
ability and reputation. He was a man of uncommon mental power, 
and at one time exerted no small influence in the political circles of 
his State. But his friends having been defeated in their endeavors to 
secure his nomination to Congress by the wire-working of his anti- 
slavery opponent, the noted Joshua iL Olddlngs, he withdrew from 
further participation in a conflict where success could be gained only 
by the use of such means as neither lie nor his friends were willing to 
employ. When Mr. Giddings was elected, Dr. Spencer declared that 
the ultimate result would be the dissolution of the Union, and a fratri- 
cidal war between the North and South. About a quarter of a cen- 
tury has elapsed since that prediction, then denounced as the insane 
ravings of disappointed ambition. 

The children of Dr. Spencer, one by one, as they were free to do so, 
came and united their destinies with the South. Three of them are 
buried in Southern soil, and the subject of this sketch is the only one 
left. 

722 
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Mips Spencer had in her early girlhood resolved to devote her life 
to literature. 'The Muses had been the companions of her childhood. 
Stanzas written before she was nine years old are models of correct 
versification, and exhibit the bciUitifi.il simplicity of expression and 
happv choice of word.-, which characterize the productions of her more 
mature years. She wrote because she could not restrain the flow of 
bright and beautiful thoughts that were forever welling up from her 
young heart, and taking shape in simple, child-like rhymes. 

She loved to be alone — passing her time on the pebbly beach, or 
in the grand oid forests that had steod a thousand years near where 
she had been born. There she could commune with the invisible. 
There, with no mortal ear to heed, and no tongue to criticize or blame, 
she could warble out the extemporized lays which would be ever 
coining to her tongue. Her love of nature was a passion, the record 

of which is beautifully given in some of her earliest unpublished 

poems. 

Miss Spencer married a teacher, Z. C. Graven, President at that 
time of Eingaville Academy, since founder and President of Mary 

Sharpe College, Winchester, Term. 

To Mr. Graves, the highest of a.ll employments, save one, the Gospel 
ministry, was that of training the minds of the young. The goal of 
his ambition was to become the greatest of living teachers: not great- 
est in the amount of money he might amass by teaching, nor yet in 
the reputation he might gain as the manager of a school ; but greatest 
in Ins capacity to communicate knowledge, and secure the very high- 
est possible development of the mora! and intellectual powers oftlio.se 
who should be objects of his care. In this he was at once seconded 
by his wife with all the energy of her soul. Ho long as health and 
strength permitted, she was with him in the schooi-room, sharing fully 
with her husband, not only in its labors, but in all its responsibilities. 

A. lew years after her marriage, Mrs. Graves received a sad injury, 
which has crippled her physical energies ever since. For five years, 
at first, she could not walk across her room; and oftentimes now, she 
is unable to walk it short distance. 

In 1850, Mr. Graves, as President, laid the foundation of the Mary 
Sharpe College, at Winchester, It was designed to be an institution 
in which the daughters of the South could secure, not merely the fash- 
ionable accomplishments of an ordinary boarding-school education, 
but the same mental discipline and extensive knowledge of ancient 
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and modern bmguagi's, the higher malheouities, and the natural sci- 
ences which our sons could gain at the very beBt colleges or universi- 
ties of the land. The wonderful success of this institution depended, 
for the first few years, very much upon the patient labor, the indefati- 
gable t-iu'Vii'v, iind the iuiiicious counsel of Mrs. Craws. 

That characteristic of Mrs. Graves's poetry which most commends 
it to our taste, is its extreme naturalness and simplicity of expression. 
They are heautif'ul word-paintings, in which every line of light and 
shade is distinct upon the mental canvas; yet there is no labor for 
effect, no straining after rhymes, no far-fetched similes ; but the verse 
is" in simple Anglo-Saxon words, with a predominance of monosylla- 
bles, singing its music as it goes. The rhyming words are there simply 
because no other words would so well express the thought. Yet while 
it is thus unstudied and simple, thus devoid of all artistic display, it 

is full of 

"Tliouit'ils »■::■!, niw-ijilil. before," 

full of the beautiful and the grand. 

Mrs. Graves's first-born — the child of hope and promise — fills a 
soldier's grave! The war and its consequences nearly ruined them 
pecuniarily. Mrs. Craves at the present time occupies (lie position of 
Matron and Professor of Rhetoric in the College. She was formerly 
Professor of Latin and Belles-lettres. 

The Baptist Sunday School Union have published eight little vol- 
umes for Sunday-school children, mostly selected from the " Children's 
Book," which Mrs. Graves edited for several years, and for which she 
wrote a great deal. These books, at the request of the "committee of 
the Union," she compiled from her sketches therein published. She 
has contributed to dirlerenl 'periodicals, mostly fugitive poems, and 
two prose tales, one a prize tale; and " Ruined Lives," published In 
the "Southern Repository," Memphis, constitute, with the drama of 
" Jephthali's Daughter," her published works. She has a quantity of 
MSS. on hand, written as a pleasure and a solace; in fact, because she 
could not help writing. She is engaged now on a work, entitled 
" Seelusa.val ; or, The Arts of Romanism," several chapters of which 
have been published in the " Ihiplist," at Memphis. 

Mrs. Graves's aim is to instruct and to do good with her pen ; con- 
sequently, she has tried rather to repress a somewhat exuberant youth- 
ful fancy. If Mrs. Graves's health will admit, she hopes to publish 
several volumes, and also to collect her published and unpublished 
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poems. She has a work on " Woman : Her .Education, Aims, Sphere, 
Influence, and Destiny," (which has been delivered sis lectures to the 
pupils of the college;) "A Guide and Assistant to Composition;" and 
a poem, entitled "Alma Grey" — all of which we hope to see in. 

HUMAN SOVEREIGNTY; OR, EVERY MAN A KING. 

To (lie young luea of our lmluvcl SuiiUliiii 1, nhu, irpicio^ ii-jc at clii' ljiist, or despoil it - 
inilly lirooilii;jr ,)-,-(.r rctia;. mi^lil. have, lie™, ha.ye yi-.l. I.iii! nourage l.u iL-ieeiit I.iieii situ- 
ation lis it if, u.iiil l.lie onerijetie Mnviin nt whose ivi«.:(i)iri, goiiri ness, 11.111I virtue is yet 

lu:.-t rL-p'.'utl'llllv i !■ ■■ 1 Litei I v- :J . v-'lti till! ;i^liriUU-0 lllilt ^'.i'l, iinut.--i-'.U, lii:id-i, rlil.t'Ml- 
buies, SLU J. negroes make nil nuui rich or graii; bill. tlie reu.1 minllli of nay country i; 
to lie estimiLted by tile iiuioiiul. of- tlie itei.ive intelligence mill virtue of its sons und 
ianghtei's. RnsuiiGAJttts. 

Victoria sitteth on a throne, with thronging nobles round, 
A.nd with ii rich and jewelled erow.u her queenly brow is bound, 
While thousand hands, nt Iter behest, perform her slightest will, 
And only wait a wish to know, with pleasure to fulfil. 

Her kingdom is the sea-girt isles, and far-off India's shore, 

A ■ l ■: ] sir otdli.es from the northern snows to great Niagara's roar; 
While ocean- gen is are croucniug low her Lion amis to greet, 
And strong Gibraltar humbly kneels a subject at her feet. 

Queen of a. mighty realm, .she rules o'er hinds so widely spread, 
And fearful weight of royalty reskah upon her head ; 
Millions of beings yield to her their lite-career to guide, 
While Wisdom, with its itoary hairs, must her decrees abide. 

But thou, young man, with sun-browned cheek, a tiller of the soil, 
Which, with the fruits it yickleth thee, rewardeth ail thy toll — 
The labor-gems that gird thy brow have value rich and great 
As diadems of jewels rare that burden by their weight, 

Thy God hath given to the.! a realm, and made thee, too, a king; 
A.nd willing subjects unto thee their votive offerings bring ; 

While thou lUtt^t reign a sovereign lord, with undisputed sway, 
Or yield the master-spirit's rule the subject to obey. 

"My mind to me. a kingdom is," !: wrote one wdto all I hired long 
Within the Bastile's gloomy wa'ls, 'mid gratings high and strong; 
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And, like a bird, she sat and sang to him who placed her there ; 
Although a bird shut from die .fields of sunlight and of air. 

Well was that inborn realm subdued. ■bus faithfully to bring 
The fruits of joy ami sweet content, and pleasant memories Jling 
Among the hopes that buddnd thick within that grated room, 
Where yet the sunlight of the heart in pushing floods could come. 

Youth, with the generous impulses (bat crowd thy opening way, 
Thoit'H each a ting — monarch supreme — an empire owns thy sway: 
'T is true thou wear's! no purple robe, no glittering, golden crown, 
Js~or bear'st a jewelled sceptre's wand i : enforce ihy haughty frown : 

Thy kingdom is no wide-spread land, girt by the heaving wave ; 
But of thyself tkmi'rt niter '.lit, from childhood to the grave; 
And he who hath a high-born soul, a true and kindly heart, 
Addeth to "human sovereignty " its most distinguished part. 

No princely dome is thine to boast, no costly marble walls 
lloared by l.hc sweat of toiling men, who must obey thy calls ; 
IV' o pictures of proud .artists' skill, no tessellated floors 
That echo to the courtly tread of i.hosc within thy doors. 

Thy palace is the wide-spread earth, its dome the arching sky ; 
And far more bright than gorgeous lamps theligl.it that meets thy eye — 
The glorious sun at morning's hour, the Hashing stars at eve, . 
Among whose rays t'ne moonbeion-i '..on their silver tissue weave. 

The Architect who buih: for thee bath fashioned for thy view 
Full many a scene of beauty rare, bright flowers of Eden hue, 
The greenwood shade, the waterfall, the mountain tipped with mist, 
Whose sunny heights and dusky grots this amber clouds have kissed. 

What though earth trumpet not thy fame across her lakes and seas, 

Nor silken banner waff it forth upon the floating breeze? 

If in thy peaceful, breast there lives tin- consciousness of right, 

Thou'rt happier than a conqueror returning from the light. 

Wliiil. though no herald's blazonry trace back thy ancient, name. 
And find unmixed with vulgar blood thy royal lineage came'.' 
Man's ads prodahn in/hUMij, anil ur,l. thr. kingly crest; 
For he's the noblest wiio performs lijVs trying duties best. 

And should men scorn thy mean attire, and dare to call thee "slave," 
Hold up thy head, king of th'/rc 1 /, and tie thou truly brave ; 
For God hath given thee sovereignty of soul, and mind, and heart, 
And absolute thy power must ho till life itself depart. 
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Then arm that soul with heaven- born truth, withjtrsti.ee, and with love; 
And fill thy mind with Knowledge too, foul error to remove; 
Stir well the ground of thy young heart, r.lui'- it produce no weeds, 
But precious fruit!; of charity, and treasures of good deeds. 

Ay, let thy bosom wear the roliu of high-born honesty, 

And truth gird e'en thy secret acts with its [Hire panoply ; 

Then, knowledge-crowned, thy brow serene with holy light shall glow, 

And rays of living radianee o'er a. cla.rkened world shall throw. 

And thou 'It so rule this precious realm bestowal, (air youth, on thee, 
That when is asked thy in-i account, thou 'It give it joyfully; 
Nor fear aba.sh thy pallid cheek, nor tremble on thy tongue, 
To meet the Universal King and mingle with his throng. 

Prince of humanity! sel f's rightful, heaven-born lord I 
Virtue and goodness bring their own ex-feeding great reward: 
lie- free from passion's rule, from ignoran.ee and pride, 
And there's no nolkr <>w/; than, nuoi, ,'Ae Godhead's self beside. 
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MRS. MARY E. POPE. 

MRS. POPE'S maiden name was Maiy E. Foote. She is a native 
of Hunts v ill e, Ala, She married, when young, Mr. Loroy Pope, 
a member of ;i. l>i'iiii<:li of the distinguished " Walker" family, of Ala- 
bama. 

As a young lady, Miss Foote possessed a beautiful, dreamy face, 
and her form of aerial grace personified the ideal of poesy, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pope made their home in Memphis, where sbe has 
resided since. Her life has been chequered by misfortune and sorrow, 
which have only seemed to give occasion for the development of the 
lofty and noble qualities of her nature. Mrs. Pope is the mother of 
Lieutenant W. S5. Pope, killed at Tishomingo Creek, and mentioned in 
the life of General liodfonl Forrest. 

Mrs. Pope has grappled with adversity with a bold, unquailing 
spirit, and ridden triumphant over the storms of life. She has charge 
of a flourishing school for young ladies in Memphis, which sufficiently 
attests the indomitable energy dwelling in her slender and fragile 

The sweet mnrmurings of her muse may be frequently heard float- 
ing on the breeze, In the Memphis journals. 



THE GIFT OF SONG. 

If, when bright visions o'er thee throng 
They clothe themselves in words of son 
And strengthen and refresh thy soul ; 
Though weak and faint the numbers r< 

Yet fear not then to sing. 
If common life to thee keep tune 
Unto thy spirit's chauntmg roue, 
And all the acta.;! I grows bright 
'Neath fancy's soft ideal light, 

Thou hast the powor to sing. 
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if in each living. Injmim ilia:. 
Thy unsealed eye rloth love to trace, 
Through sin's dark, loathsome, outward form, 
God's image, ever pure and warm, 

Th.au art a poet; sing. 
When sorrow bows thy burdened head, 
And. lurid clouds thy path o'erspiead, 
If in thy grief, on radiant wing, 
The muse doih woo thee to her spring. 

Fear not to sip and sing. 
When life bloom* like a new-made bride. 
With hope and love and grateful pride, 
And earth to thy illumined eye 
With Aiden seems in sheen to vie; 

If joy is tuneful, sing. 
When morning blushes o'er the earth 
With, rosy softness, bloom, and mirth, 
And liTdling-i from each jewelled spray 
Woo thee to hail the new-born day ; 

If music haunt thee, sing. 
If, when thy glances se.ek the sky, 
Where sunset hues its pavement dye, 
Thy fettered spirit clank its chain, 
Struggling to make its utterance plain; 

Unbind the links and sing. 
It may be that thy lyre's faint tone 
No magic master-key may own ; 
Thy fatt'ring steps may fail to reach 
In fame's great temple-shrine a niche; 

But yet fear not to sing. 
As well the twitt'riug wren might fear 
With, his soft strain the day to cheer 
Because the nightingale's rich note 
More proudly sweet at eve doth float, 

And thus refuse to sing, 
As thou, because on stronger wing 
Thy brothers scale lame's height and sing — 
Their grand, immortal harps will wake 
A thousand lesser shells to Hike 

Part in creation's hymn. 
The 1 leave ii -descended, god-like power 
To mortals is a- priceless dower. 
Some hearts in silent grief may ache; 
Bui some, if mule, e'en joy would break, 
And, sad or glad, must sing. 
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But if to thee mi radiant sheen 
Light up the roughest human raien ; 
If life wear not a glorious light, 
Beyond what heama on common sight, 

Be still, nor dare to sing. 
If human faith and human love 
In thee no sacred worship move; 
If in brio-lit nature 1 * open eye 
No great, eternal beauty lie, 

Bo sure thou canst not sing. 
If thy calm pulse and even blood 
Course not at times a lava flood. 
With suffocating rush of thought, 
By noble deeds or evil drought-. 

Such cool blood cannot sing. 
Touch not with hand profane the lyre, 
Unbaptized with the sacred fire. 
Study may give the tricks of art, 
But cannot the bard's power impart 

To other soul? to sing. 



THE RAIN. 



The rairs, the longed-for s 

is coining down at last; 
Over the city, the wood, the plain, 

A misty veil is cast. 

The children of men, with dust-dimmed eyes. 

And a prayer in every heart, 
Look fearful up to ihe cloud-draped sides, 

i.est the welcome signs depart. 

The. rain, the pleasant summer rain, 
Comes pattering from the eaves; 

The grateful music rings again 
From the dust -besprinkled leaves. 

children of men, from sleep arise, 
To worship the loving Hand 

Thai: sends die life-stream from the skiea 
To heal the fainting land. 
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The rain, the cooling s 

How it brighten-; tlie crisp, brown srriiss! 
How the odors of blossom and ripened grai 

Sweep by an the sweet drops pass I 
The cattle, upon a thousand hills 

("In freshened pastures fed, 
Are drinking content the tide that fills 

The dried- up streamlet's bed. 

The rain, the grateful summer rain, 
rt falleth alike ou all — 

On the child of want in his achi im: pai;i. 
On the dweller in splendor's hall; 

On him whose heart and hands are clean. 
On the wretch with the mark of Cain ; 

And lordly man and reptile mean 
Bless God for the s 



The blessed rain of heavenly grace 

Ts falling on human souls, 
And the stain from the mire of onrtlrs wild diaso 

Away on the bright drops rolls ; 
The heart that in sin lay scorched and dead, 

To a higher life has birth, 
"Whence (lowers of love and holiness shed 

Sweet perfume o'er the earth. 



rut out full, aud the Lord Juith brought ine homo amptj 

Travel -stained, foot-sore, and weary 

Comes the exile homo again; 
Lifting eyes tear-stained and dreary 

O'er her life's wide, blasted plain; 
With the dust of ceaseless sorrow 

Burning ever on her brow, 
Seeks on Labor's fields to borrow 

Strength to meet tho empty Now. 

Ne'er was queen, with crown -gem studded, 

On the world's most lofty throne. 
Richer than with heart-love flooded 

Wen I. i!h'. exile I'rnni her home. 
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Mother — oh! the wealth, the glory 

Of 1 that diadem of light; 
Words can never tell the story 

Of its treasures of delight. 

On the won Held, rent and gory. 

Whence the routed foe had iled, 
Faded out the light and glory 

When the hero son lay dead, 

Empty, shorn, and inly bleeding, 
Groping 'ncath si. ray less- sky, 

All the joys of earth unheeding, 
Fain the mother-heart would die. 

But o'er sorrow's waves come stealing 
Whispered tones of tender love, 

To the darkened son] revealing 
Shapes of light the grave above ; 

And a form of seraph beauty, 
Kero brow, and maiden check, 

To hear her song, " Life is duty, 
And the brave the eonllict seek." 

Travel -stained, foot-sore, and weary, 
Is there strength left to obey? 

O'er a life so blank and dreary, 
Can the fainting steps make way? 

Saviour, on thy path of sorrow, 

Guide the feet, wo far astray, 
Purge the tear- dimmed eyes to follow 
Thee, the mourner's hope and stay. 
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MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

MARGARET JUNKIN isthesecond daughter of the Rev. 
leorge Junkin, D. D., a Presbyterian divine of some note 
l the Southern portion of that Church. Dr. Junkin was 

President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., and of Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Va. The successor of the Rev. Dr. Junkin 
in the presidential chair of the hitter College is Robert E. Lee. 
" Stonewall " Jackson was one of its Professors in the term of Dr. 
Junkin,- whose eldest daughter was the wife of the famous Con federate 
leader. 

Miss Junkin was a. frequent contributor to the "Southern Literary 
Messenger" during the editorship of John R. Thompson. The follow- 
ing poem was puhlished in 1850: 

DANTE IN EXILE. 



-Tun: 



,skcd him what he wanted ; but the 
i the. I.iuildiiij;, iis lli'm.ii-ri i:unt(;:ii]j!f- 

ILL'S Gem,* of Italy. 



Peace for the e.xih.' banished from his home, 
Kis kindred, and his country? — for the man 
Whose very bid.hphi.ee roots him from her soil 
In jealous rage, as though la: were a weed 
Of noxious infhuirier., and flings him forth 
To wither, all uncared for — peace lor Iriui? 
Yea, even for him — if indignation just 
Against opp region and foul wrong can yield 
A nutriment, though bitter, strong enough 
To still the ur;ivin,!>-H that his until ro feels ; 
But not for thee, (I J'oct, with thy soul 
Of organism tender, delicate, 
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i, yet wiih woman's gentlest sweetnesses 
g its loftiness— ita every chord 
Thrilling with an unutterable love 
To thine unworthy Florence — with thy heart, 
Thy high, heroic, melancholy heart, 
In ita refinement of ecstatic pain, 
Quivering beneath ita sorrow evermore! 

No peace for thee ■' Thy sadden' d gaze could rest 
Upon no other sky that wore a hue 
liiviji.H'iidoiit us- thine own Etrurian heavens; 
No stream that ilaslied in sunshine could awake 
The joyousness that thy young years had known 
By silvery Arno; and no city seem 
Ho queenly in its proud magnificence 
As beautitii' Florence, lying lovingly 
Within the arms of her encircling hills. 
Yet she could fling thee from her — she could hear 
To hind thy sensitive spirit to the rack 
Of an ingenious torture, till, thy life 
■Should wear in broken-hearted noss away! 
And thou couklst tame thy fiery nature down. 
And love her still with an unsellish love, 
That nought could quench, even in thy deepest wrong, 
Th rough out thy years of lingering martyrdom I 

She could not take thine all ; though sore athirst 
For the sweet sympathies that once refreshed 
Thy Tuscan home — thou hadst a bidden. spring, 
Pure, cooling, in exhausted, whence thy mind 
Drew strength and solace 'mu.Ut its harshest woes ; 
And even in thy severest poverty 
Of hope and com fort — thou, with lavish hand. 
Didst pour from out that precious fount of song 
Delicious waters that should ever yield 
Divine refreshment. 

But the living stream, 
^o eiear and full and flowing, and so fraught 
With rare delight to others — could not cure 
Thy long home-si el> n ess — could not satisfy 
Thy painful human yearnings. And the peace 
Which thou hadst sought through many wanderings — 
Through years of weary banishment, in vain — 
Thine aching heart found only in the grave 1 
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In 1857, she published a volume, entitled "Silverwood : A Book of 
Memories." 

Colonel J. T. L. Preston, the husband of tin: subject of this article, 
is one of the faculty of the Virginia ZVT.i 111 ;i.t-y Institute, at Lexington. 

Mrs. Preston's most ambitious cftbrt is the pneni of " Beech euerook : 
A Ehyme of the War." 

Mrs. Proa ton has written because she " thought in numbers, and the 
(lumbers came," not for popular notice, nor from necessity, as, alas ! so 
many of her countrywomen have been forced to do since the war, by 
the reverses of fortune. She is so happy as to be lifted above want or 
accidents of poverty. She has written for pastime and from patriot- 
ism, as the amusement in the pleasant idleness of a life devoted not to 
literature, but to the womanly cares and pleasures which a large 
establishment, husband, children, and " society " force upon her. 

Mrs. Preston was a frequent contributor from it.s commencement i.o 

the " Land we Love ; " General Hill, its editor, being a warm personal 
friend of hers. She also contributes to various other Southern journals. 
We subjoin some critiques, Northern and Sou them, of "Jieeehen- 
brdok " — the first taken from the " Eound Table," the second from 
the " Field and Fireside : " 

" r>KKr:ilKKinn.tOK: A iillYJIE OF THE W.1B. — A publisher's printed esti- 
niiite of the side of his publications is usually somewhat imaginative ; 10 usr 
il threadbare hut serviceable quotation, 'The wish is often father to the 
thought.' Yet in this ease we see no reason to doubt the entire -veracity of 
Messrs. Kelly & l'ie.t in announcing ' fifth thousand ' on the ti^le-page of 
this volume. It is one which, wc should judge, would be immensely popu- 
lar among the people for whom it. was written, and to whose sectional pride 
and prejudices it appeals in more ways than one. Ju all respects it is essen- 
tially Southern, and in most it is p raise worthy. Its press-work especially 
shows a standard of excellence which we were not prepared to look lor below 
Philadelphia; and the poems themselves, if they do not quite deserve, still 
do not altogether disgrace their handsome setting, in two [joints particu- 
larly they challenge Southern admiration: in the first; place, they are not 
absolutely trash, which is quite an advance on the majority of Southern 
verse; and in the second place, their merit is even sufficient to dimly fore- 
shadow a time when the sunny Soidh shall a.chieve intellectual emancipa- 
tion til a literature of its own, and be no louder dependent on New England 
for poetry, as well as piety, polities, and prints. To the author's own people, 
therefore, unjaded as yet |jy the worship of many literary idols, her book 
must be peculiarly grateful : even we of the North, who are not tainted by 
that sombre fanaticism that sees no good in Nazareth, may find in it much 
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to admire and applaud. The- verse is graceful and fin vv inn-, and the language 
and sentiment prove tin' author to be a la.dy of relbied and cultivated taste, 
'Ihiki; i:t deem' is rather an indecorous liberty with Horace, and we should 
greatly prefer (hat Mis? (or Mrs.?) l.'resln.n had not linked, 'breast' with 
'caress,' nor turned ' harassing ' and * sn |>j>6rt. * into 'harassing' and 'sup- 
port.' But after all, we are not so much concerned with Hiss (or Mrs. ?) 
Preston's Latin and orthoepy, which might be bettor, as with her poetry, 
which might be decidedly worse. The story of 'Beech en brook' — -a story 
mournfuDy trite to thousands of aching bearis — is simply and gracefully 
told; and some of the shorter poems interspersed — ' Only a Private' and 
'Stain in Battle' — are not without pathos. Of course, the war is re- 
garded from the Con federate standpoint, and equally, of course, there is 
the usual amount of Southern devotion and Southern invincibility — Miss 
(or Mrs.?) Preston's rebels being easily victorious against anything less than 
quadruple odds, which Is a rather perplexing statement, considering that 
Northern hards assure us of its exact converse. But to offset these very 
natural and not iinpa.rdnaahle /lights of fancy, we have much loss than the 
usual amount of 'vandal hordes' and 'despot's heels' that generally tram- 
ple through and make gory the war -poetry of Dixie, just as the strains of 
the Federal minstrel are enlivened by the dismal, howl of the- bondman. 
The most flagrant error ia this direction is a rather invidious comparison of 
the vulture and the eagle in what is one of the best poems in the book, 
'Stonewall Jackson's Grave;' but it is suggested only to be deprecated 
and dismissed^ The stan/.a will, beat: quoting: 

'The hn-g.-ss r,>: ihcir praise is i'me- 
With bounty rare and regal; 

Is it because the vulture fears 

No Ions 111 ' ti"! 'leiel on^le ? 
Nay, rather for iuice.pt it thus — 



If pride that swells a nation's son 
If foemen's rears that glisten; 

If pilgrim's shrining love — if gr 
Which nought in ny soothe or so 



■' The political tone, if we may so call it, of these poems, is much higher 
nul healthier throughout than we eould have expected, or than we were 
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warranted in Imping far by any example of moderation that loyal muses 
have set. Southern wimcii, we are told, still cherish in their hearts that 
bitterness of hatred and that stubbornness of rebellion tli.it did so nmcli to 
prolong the late conflict, and which their husbands and brothers, we believe, 
have more wisely and nobly dismissed; but if we interpret- this volume 
rightly, if it lias i;ot been del'ilv doeroietl f:>r tbe Koiihcni market, we take 
it as a sign, that, even among the women of the South, at least the more 
cultivated portion, the right feeling, the true patriotism, is gradually re- 
asserting itself. Tbe concluding poem, entitled ' Acceptation,' expresses 
best the spirit which should animate the Southern people ; a spirit wherein 
a very intelligible regret tor the past is tempered by submission in the pre- 
sent, and abiding hope 1'or the future: 

'IVr- do iiiw.-iir. I.hcf, liciivcniy procc ! 
Albeit thou earnest iu a. gniae 

Ujilimked for — u tide sired ; our eyes 



Fur which we bless lb.™, Mussed licaeu ! ' 

"These lines have the true ring; and an extension of flic feeling which 
prompted then: will do more to hasten reconstruction than the harangues 
of a dozen Senators, and the T'reodmeirs Hureaii to boot. The women of 
the South have done much to destroy tbe. Union ; they can certainty tie as 
much to rebuild it." 

"It is to be shu'.ei'eiy hoped that the war which has so severely scourged 
the South will bring some good to the country, beside the lessons of political 
economy it has impressed upon us all. it is cheering |.o begin to see already 
some marked .signs of fruition of this hope in the matter of the literary sta- 
mina, and taste, and ambition of our people. It lias always seemed to us 
t.h ut whatever of genius there is in the South, there lias always been wanting 
some great necessity, some great pressure of circumstances, some great awak- 
ening cause to arouse and develop it; and. it would seem that the war, in 
its progress and linal efl'cc:, is the first gleam of the dawning. It certainly 
has kindled a. poetic fire that has never burned before ; and now, while the 
great avalanche of worthless rhymes which it forced cut upon the seething 
suiTnoo are being sunk into their proper places in the dark waters of oblivion, 
a pearl here and an opal there are being fished out, burnished, and set 
abl-i/ing in tissues of beautiful gold. 

" At, first, some good things will be lost in the scramble with the bad r some 
had things will be saved in the shadow of the good. At fast, all the bad will 
filter through, and most of the good, am' tbe. good only, will be saved. 

" Messrs. Kelly & I'iet, of lialtiinore, have executed a couiuieiuhible pi pee 
of workmanship in bringing out, from all this rubbish, the poems of Sirs. 
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Preston.* We like the Look. It contains sonic elegant touches that should 
not be lost. 

"To begin ivTi.li (lie beginning, and end with the oriciliitr, as we propose to 
do, the leading poem covers s:v only -five pages, n;nl. is styled 'A Bhyrae of 
the War.' An appropriate title, it is true; but we wish it did not have this 
double name at all — we have liad too mncb of the war. It is written in the 
anapestie measure, which is ho beautifully oinphiyed In the splendid ballads 
of Scott and Ma can lay, and Is interspersed with several animated odes in 
the Pindaric style. The hero is a Colonel Dunbar, and the introductory 
scene portrays the parting of husha.nd from wife ami children, and the sor- 
row which overspread* his hitherto happy borne, lleccjien'urook Cottage, 
when war's rode alarms burst oyer Virginia, in 18U1, on ' a day bright with 
the earliest glory of May,' and when 

'Tha blue of the sky is as tender a blue 



The wife, after she prepared the few little articles belonging t 
wardrobe, and after he was ready to leave, 



:r might ivi.'c|i fur the dead. 



And then the good wife rouses herself, and, in the very midst of her over- 
powering paroxysm of grief, throws her arms around her husband's nee!;, 
and leaning upon Ids breast, 



while she speaks, with a steady and clear voice, the sentiment of a Macedo- 
nian mother to her son, when she told him to ' Go : return with your shield, 
or on it;' but the gvicfful wife makes this uninterrupted speech, twenty-six 
Uncs long, hardly stopping to take breath. If is the heaviest part of the 
poem. If she had said what siie did say with more brevity and more vim, 
it would have been better. It is a good scene, too much drawn out, 

"Tleeehenbrook Cottage is situate within hearing of the booming of the 
guns in the bailie of Manassas. .Mother, i.la.itghl.er, and little son seek a 
green hillock, and pause to listen : 





'Again and again tin 
Is fearfully felt in « 
Again and again on 
Like thunderous eeh 


Thati 


s certainly very fine. 
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With nostrils expanded. 

Like a mettled young w 
And fretlingly eh amps : 

Hl.ii ji.Ls e:,y.,r, Mii]tai,t- 



It is really 1.0 In: regretted that the author should have attempted to fill 
such a magnificent uai'|;gi'i>uinl for a superb picture u'ith ' re tow-fre tyear oW 
6oy.' 

"Many and many an eye that peruses this paper will recognize a scene por- 
trayed in Mrs. Dunbar's letter to her husband. It is not hard to find the 
beauty in these lines: whether it is bard or not to find any truth — and how 

much of truth — iu them we leave the reader to determine. Here is what 
she writes to him : 

' On i' hen Lit [fill heme — as I write it, I weep — 
Our beautiful home in a smouldering heap ! 
And blackened and blasted, and grim and forlorn, 
lis chimneys sIjihiI Kl.ii.vk ill the nr.sta of the morn ! 

'I stood, in jny woiuanly helplessness, weak, 
Though I felt a brave oelev was kindling my eheek, 
And I plead by the Baoredest things of their lives— 

liy the love that they here Iu I heir children — their wives ■ - 
liy the homeK left li.hinil l.heui, wiiuae joys tliey i);id slinveil — 
liy I in: Cull lliitt sh.julil jmlge .-.lieai - Unit mint: saould lie spared. 



As they scoriif-.illy fiuuj; me llieiv answer of — fire!' 

"The hero oftbe thy me is once wounded fro be receives the fatal shot that 
deprived his cause of bis pillant services, and bis bereaved widow and 
orphans of their husband and father. The allusions to the fields which were 
fought in the Ohl Dominion are but incidental, arid perhaps, on this account, 
are more interesting and artistic. 

"The |iocm is a very lair reflection of the feeling- of out people, both men 
and women, during the progress of the war, telling how the women urged 
the men forward to the front, and wrote them kind letters, burning with 
patriotic zeal — how the men marched Lii rough snows and ice without shoes, 
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and fought: battle after battle, with tievcr enough to eat — ■hoiy the mothers, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts toiled day in :md day out- for the soldiers, the 
sick and the wounded, their hoaii.s writhing the while with a terrible doubt- 
ing, hoping, fearing. 

"The last two stanzas of this poem arc lull of vigor and earnestness — afire 
that will kindly- lifts enough, even where the process of freezing has been 
quite completed, to make one appreciate the lines on page +3 : 



"Besides ' iicoebenbrook,' lids volume contains 'Virginia/ a sonnet; 
'Jackson,' a sonnet; '.Dirge for .Asnby,' 'Kiouewal! JaoUmr's Grave,' 'When 
the War is over,' and ' Virginia Capta.' 

"There have been but few poems produced by the war so exquisite and 
thrilling as the, 'Dirge for Ashby;' perhaps it has not its equal, if we 
except Harry Flash's ' Zoilicoffer.' 

"' We cannot resist the temtil.nl. ion to quote a sl.an/a or two from 'Virginia 
Capta;' they have so much of sub! inns submission — the conquered to the 
conqueror — in tliem : 

* The arm that wore the shield, strip b*re ; 



'Bend though thou must beneath his will, 
Lot not one abject moan hove place ; 

Jluf. ".vir.li lil:*j'.'*tii; ; fcilutit £1 l ;l>;0, 
Maitil;nii thy iT£pi.l L'.iirln^ rstill. 

'Weep, if thou wilt, with proud, sad mien, 

Thy blasted hopes .thy jioneo undone - 
Yet brave live on, nor seek to shun 
Thy fate, like Egypt's conquer^ Queen, 

' Though forced a captive's place to fill 
In the triumphal train, yet there, 
Superbly, like Zenobio, wear 
Thjohains— Virginia Tutrix still ! "* 
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NON DOLET. 



When doubt, defeat, iitiii dangers sore beset 

The Komao Arria, yielding to the tide 

Of ills that overwhelmed on every side, 

With unheroic heart, that could forget 

'Twas cowardice to die, she dared and met 

The easier fate; and luring, sought to hide 
(For her beloved's sake — true woman yet!) 
. The inward anguish, with a wii'ely |>nde. 
Not so our Southern Arria! In the face 

Of deadlier woes, she dared to live, and wring 
Hope out of havoc; till the brave control, 
Pathetic emirago, and most tender grace 

Of her "Non Juki" nerved her husband's soul, 
Won him to life, and dulled even failure's sting 1 



CHRISTMAS CAEOL FOE 1862. 

From " Beeohentirook," a Poem of tha War. 

'Tis Christmas, the season of mirth and of cheer, 
The happiest holiday known to the year; 
The one that we oftenest love to recall — 

Most ancient,- most sacred, and dearest of all! 

Turn the records of memory over and see 

What days of your ehiaiieuiii were ('[i.ll.est of glee — 

What scenes are remembered as brightest with joy, 

For the old aud the young — for the maiden and boy — 

When home, with it.s festive and innocent mirth, 

deemed die sweetest aud sunniest spot upon earth, 

And the chimes of your heart most responsively rung 

To the song that the angels at Bethlehem sung: 

Be sure that these while- letter days will be drawn — 

Now is it not so? — from your (.Uiristm.asi.--s gone. 

How saddening the change is I The season's the same, 

And yet it is Christmas in nothing but name: 

No merry expression we utter to-day — 

How can we, with hearts thai refuse to be gay? 
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We look back a twelvemonth on many a brow 

Thai, graced the Jioilji' hearthstone - iiriii where are they NOW? 

We think of tlio darling ones clustering there; 

But we, see through our tears an untenanted chair. 

Wo wait for a footstep — w'e wait but in vain; 

It will never return from the kittle again ; 

The dour luce is hidden cold under the clay ; 

Tlis Christina is kepi, with the angels to-day ! 

Thank God ! then 1 is j ■ >y in the sorrow for all ; 

Ho fell — but it surely was blessed to fall; 

For never shall murmur be heard from the mouth 

Of mother or wife through our beautiful South, 

Or sister or maiden yield grudging her part, 

Though the price thai, she pays inn-t be coined fVom her heart! 

We drop the ol"se eurl.uins, ire stir up the fire, 
And pile up the hluxing health bigher and higher; 
We wheel up our chair, and with friends and good cheer 
We try to shut from us all visions of fear. 

But the spectre ivlH come — through the warmth ami the lis! it. 
The camp fleams before us ail shrouded in white. 

We tread the soft carpet, and lo! there's the sound 
Of the half-frozen sentinel pacing his round 
Conic hither, my pretty musician, we say, 
Come ehase us this gloomy oppression away. 
Her hand o'er the instrument gently she flings. 
And this is the Song of the Snow that she sings; 

"Haiti the march is over; 
Day is almost done; 

T.oose the cumbrous knapsack, 

Drop the heavy gun. 
Chilled, and worn, and weary, 

Wander to and fro, 
Seeking wood to kindle 

Fire amidst the snow. 

""Round the cetnp-bhiw pith or ; 

Heed not sleet nor cold; 
Ye are Spartan soldiers, 

Strong, and brave, and bold. 
Never Xerxian army 

Yet subdued a foe 
Who but asked a blanket 

On a bed of snow. 
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''Shivering 'midst the darkness 

Christian men are found. 
There devoutly kneeling 

On the frozen ground ; 
Pleading for their country 

In its hour of woe — 
For its soldiers marching 

Shoeless through the snow. 

"Lost in heavy slumbers, 

Free from toil and strife. 
Dreaming itf thi.'ir dear ones — 

Home, and child, and wife ; 
Ten tl ess they are lying, 

While the fires burn low; 
Lying in their blankets 

'Hidsl December's snow!" 



It is a gift for which to render praise, 

Ceaseless and fervent, that our troubled hearts 

Can hide the harrowing grief that eiiafes and smarts, 

And ahut themselves from all intrusive gaze. 
Oft when the murmur of the world grows low, 

And the felt silence broods serene and still, 
The inward ear is listening to the flow 

Of eddying memories, ihal Hood and ±111 

The soul with tumult. Then how blest to wear, 

In eyes that yield no symnathking look, 
A face of tidal quiet, that shall bear 

No hint of undercurrents [' Who could brook 
That even our nearest, dearest, best should know 
The secret springs of many an hour of woe? 



STONEWALL JACKSON'S GRAVE. 

A simple, sodded mound of earth, 
With not a line above it — 

With oniy d:iilv votive flowers 
To prove that any love it; 
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The tokcn-flng that, silently, 

Each breeze's visit numbers, 
Alone keeps martial ward above 

The hero's dreamless slumbers. 

No name? no record? Ask the world — 

The world has heard his story — 
If all its annals can unfold 

A prouder tale of glory? 
If ever merely human life 

Hath taught diviner moral — 
If ever round ;i worthier brow 

Was twined a purer laurel? 

Humanity's responsive heart 

Concedes hits wondrous powers, 
And pulses with a tenderness 

Almost :ikin to ours: 
Nay, not to ours — for us he poured 

His life — a rich oblation, 
And on adoring souls we bear 

His blood of consecration. 

A twelvemonth only since his sword 

Went flashing through, the battle — 
A twelvemonth only since his ear 

Hoard war's last deadly rattle; 
And yet have countless pilgrim feet 

The pilgrim's guerdon paid him, 
And weeping women come to see 

The place where they have laid him. 

Contending armies* bring in turn 

Their meed of praise or honor, 
And Pallas here has -paused to bind 

"flic cypress- wreath upon lier. 
It seems a holy sepulchre 

Whose sanctities can waken 
Alike the love of friend or foe — 

The Christian or the pagan! 

They come to own his high emprise, 
Who fled in frantic masses, 
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Before the glittering bayonet 
That triumphed at Manassas : 

Hi! witnessed KVnisl.own's fearful odds, 
As on their ranks he thundered. 

Defiant as the storied Greek 
Amid his brave three hundred. 

They will recall the tiger-spring, 

The wise retreat— the rally— 
The tireless inarch — the fierce pursuit 

Through many a mount and valley. 
Cross Keys unlocks new paths to fame, 

And Port Kepublie's story 
Wrests from his ever- vanquished foes 

Stnimve tribute* to Ms glory! 

Cold Harbor rises to their view; 
The Cedar gloom is o'er them; 
And Antietam's rough, wooded heights 

Stretch mockingly before them. 
The lurid flames of Krccleviclahurg 

Eight grimly they remember, 
That lit the froxen night'* retreat 

That wintry, wild December. 

The largess of their praise is filing 
With bounty rare and regal: 

Is it because (lie vulture learn 

No longer the dead eagle ? 
i'ay, rather tkr accept it thus — 

An homage true and tender, 
As soldier unto soldier's worth, 

As brave to brave will render. 

But who shall weigh the wordless grief 

Thiit leaves in tears its traces, 
As round their leader crowd again 

Those bronzed and veteran faces? 
The "old brigade" be loved so well — 

The mountain men who bound him 
With bays of their own. winning, ere 

A tardier fame had crowned him; 

The legions who had seen his glance 

Across the carnage flushing, 
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And thrilled to catch his ringing "Charge!' 

Above the volleys crashing; 
Who oft had watched the lifted hand, 

The inward trust betraying, 
And felt their courage grow sublime 

While they bebcUl him praying: 

Cool knights, and true as ever drew 

Their sword3 with knightly Eoland, 
Or died at Sobicski's side, 

For love of martyred Poland; 
Or knelt with Cromwell's "Ironsides," 

Or niiii!!: wit.ii brave (In* lav us, 
Or on the field of Austorlitz 

Breathed out their dying "Ayes." 

.Hare Came: rare n&irie! If chanted praise. 

With all the world to listen — 
II' pride thai, swells a nation's soul — 

If foeman's tears that glisten — 
If pilgrim's shining love — if grief, 

Which nought can soothe or sever — 
If these can consecrate, this spot 

Is sacred ground forever. 



ACCEPTATION. 

We do accept thee, heavenly Peace ! 
Albeit thou comes t in a Louise 
TJnlooked for — undesired; our eyes 

Welcome, thmuiih tears 1 he kirn] release 
l'rom war, and woe, and want — surcease 
For which we bless thee, holy Peace 1 

We lift our foreheads from the dust; 
And as we meet thy brow's clear calm, 
There tails a freshening sense of balm 
Upon our spirits. Fear — distrust — 
The hopeless present on us thrust — 
We'll front them as we can, and must. 
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War has not wholly wrecked us ; still 

Strong liar ids, ft-rand h carts, stern souls are ours- 
Proud conscious rui?.; of quenchless powers — 

A past whose memory makes us thrill—- 

Futures uneharactcrcd, to fill 

With heroisms, if we will! 

Then courage, brothers! Though our breast 
Ache with that rankling thorn, despair, 
That failure plaata so sharply there — 
No pang, no pain shall be confessed: 
We'll work and watch the brightening west, 
And leave to God arid heaven (lie rest! 
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SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY is descended, on the paternal side, 
from a Huguenot refugee, who settled in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia, In an old homestead on an estate in this county the subject 
of this article was born, and passed the years of childhood. 

We are indebted to " Mary Forrest's " volume, " Women of the 
South," for the following : 

" Among the traits earliest developed in Miss Tn.Iley were extreme fear- 
lessness and love of liberty 

" It is said that she was: never known to betray a sign of fear ; and at the 
age of five years, i u her visits to the neighbors, she would unhesitatingly 
face and subdue l>y her caresses the fiercest dogs, wliieli even grown persons 
dared not approach, A. singular power of wiLl and magnetism, like that 
ascribed to the author of ' Wutheriug Heights,' seems to have possessed 
her. She rode with. :; graceful, fearless abandon, and loved nothing teller 
than to iloat away by herself in a frail boat. She was the frequent com- 
panion of her father and grandfather in Uieir walks, rides, and hunting and 
fishing excursions; y<-i with all these iniluoneos, she was ever a gentle child, 
and remarkable for extreme sensibility and refinement. She delighted ia 
all sights and sounds of beauty, and would sit for hours watching the sky in 
storm and sunshine, or listening i.o the wind among the trees, the plashing 
of a waterfall, or the cry of a whip-poor-will. This life familiarized her 
with all the voices of nature. A sound once heard she never forgot, but 
could, years after, imitate with, surprising exactness. 

" When she was eight years of age, her lather removed I.o liiehmoml, and 

she then entered school When in her eleventh year, she was 

released from the thraldom of the school- room by an unexpected dispensa- 
tion. It had been remarked that for some days she had appeared singularly 
ahsent and inattentive when spoken to; being a.t length reproved, she burst 
into tears, exclaiming. ' I can't hear you.' It was then discovered that her 
hearing was greatly impaired. She was placed under the care of the most 
eminent physicians of the country ; but their varied efforts resulted, as is too 
often the case, only in an aggravation of the evil. She lost the power to 
distinguish conversation, though carried on in a loud key; a power which 
she has not wholly recovered 

! ' Her parents were at first greatly at loss as to the manner of conducting 
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her education. Fortunate 1 ;-, sue was si< I v fi. i ifif ■ ( i far beyond most children of 
her age; and now, released from Un.; discipline of school, her natural love of 
study deepened into a passion. It was soon found sidhcient to throw suit- 
able books ill her way, and thus, unassisted, she completed a thorough scho- 
lastic course. She also acquired au extensive acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the day. and her correct tnsie and critical discrimination eiiciled 
!he warmest encomiums from tliat prince of critics, TCrlpiv A. Poe. 

"It was not until Hiss Talley had entered her thirteenth year that her 
poetic faculty heeaiuc apparent to her family; she having, taroiign modesty, 
carefully concealed all proofs of it; development, Some specimens of her 
verse then falling under the eye of her father, he at once recognized in them 
the flow of true genius, and vi:ry wisely, with a few encouraging words, left 
her to the guidance of her own inspiration. In her sixteenth year, some of 
her poems appeared in the ' Southern Literary Messenger.' " 

In September, '1859, a collection of her poems was issued by Rudd 
& Carleton, of New York, This volume secured for her a distinction 
of which she may well be proud. For rhythmic melody, for sustained 
imagination, for depth of feeling, tin el purity a.nd elevation of senti- 
ment, these poems are equalled by few, and surpassed by none of the 
productions of our poets. They are rich also in those qualities of 
mind and heart, which, apart from any literary prestige, win ibr Miss 
Talley the esteem and affection of all who are admitted within the 
choice circle of her friendship. 

The "war experience" of this lady reads like a romance. It was 
reserved for Susan Archer Talley to suffer many hardships and priva- 
tions during the war. Circumstances placed her during a great por- 
tion of that period within, the power of the enemy — at intervals as a 
guarded prisoner — at intervals under mrveillanoe. As the record of 
these events is closely connected with many interesting phases of the 
struggle, and, indeed, in many respects is historical, this sketch of the 
lady under consideration would he incomplete without some testimony 
to her adherence, in despite of evil conjunctions, to the principles 
which, in common with every true Southern woman, she stead lastly 



At the time of the secession of South Carolina from the Union, she 
was in New York, on her way to Europe, with the ultimate purpose 
of realizing a cherished wish of her heart, viz., a year's residence in 
Italy. Prior to the rising of the issue between the North and the 
South, a devoted friend of the Union, the Northern threat to "whip 
the South back into the Union " with armed men aroused her Southern 
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spirit; and abandoning her purpose of visiting Europe, she deter- 
mined to return to her home in the South. About this time she 

refused ti> sign :i petition of leading Southern women, sent her by Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, praying tin; Legislature of that. State not to 
bring about the secession or Kentucky. In the same spirit, although 
often since applied to, she hn.s scrupulously retrained from any matter 
touching upon politics, believing this pursuit to be out of woman's 
legitimate sphere. 

At the threshold of her resolution to seek lir-v Southern home, diffi- 
culties beset Mrs. Weiss. Martial law bad been proclaimed. Her 
application for a passport having been refused, she determined to set 
out alone, trusting to fortune to make her way to the Confederate 
lines. At Barnum's Hotel, in Baltimore, she was called upon by a 
gentleman, a stranger to her, who professed to be well acquainted 
with her, but who declared that lie must remain unknown. This gen- 
tleman gave her several MS. papers, impressing upon her the import- 
ance of their being delivered to General 11. i'j. Lee at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The risk was great ; but she gladly consented to give 
her aid, in this way, to the furtherance of the Southern cause. Her 
manner of secreting these important papers was ingenious. When 
left alone, she carefully tore them so as not to injure the writing, 
folded them in slips, and enveloping each in a slip of black silk, 
plaited them in her hair, which was fortunately long and thick. In 
this manner she conveyed the precious documents in safety, until it 
was in her power to confide them to a more speedy conveyance. And 
this was the first service that she was enabled to render to her beloved 
South. 

Acting under advice, Mrs. Weiss determined to reach Virginia by 
the Harper's Ferry route. But on reaching Frederick, she learned 
that the railroad thither bad been destroyed, and the bridge across 
the river burned by order of General Johnston, commanding the Con- 
federate troops at Harper's Ferry, in order to prevent the crossing 
of the Pennsylvania troops into Virginia. In spite of this dishearten- 
ing circumstance, stie still resolved to go on, on foot, if necessary. An 

acquaintance placed her In charge of a Charles tun gentleman, Dr. , 

and so with him, and in company wdth another gentleman, who intro- 
duced himself as an officer of General Johnston's command returning 
from a secret mission to the North, she set out on her adventurous and 
somewhat dangerous journey. Nearly ten miles were traversed on 
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foot by the party. Occasional " lifts " in market- wagons varied the 
monotony and fatigue of the journey. At intervals of an hour or so, 
a summons to halt would come from some thicket or other hiding- 
place, where the pickets challenged them .in a low voice; and occa- 
sionally an anxious face would appear from amid the foliage, in- 
quiring the news "from above" of the military movements, warning 
the party of the presence of Federal scouts and patrols ahead, and 
advising how to avoid them. After a cautious progress, detours very 
frequently being necessa.ry to avoid detection, I. lie party readied Handy 
Hook about dusk. Here it. was discovered that the Confederate troops 
had destroyed all the boats, and that it would bo impossible to cross 
the river. For ten dollars in gold, however, a man for an emergency 
was found, who consented to patch up one, less injured than the rest, 
hastily; and in this frail bark the travellers ventured upon the peril- 
ous passage. Compelled to move slowly and preserve caution, lest, by 
the slightest overbalancing, the boat should capsize, two hours were 
consumed in crossing, the moon shining softly meanwhile. As they 
stood upon the Virginia shore, finally, a woman, breathless and fright- 
ened, suddenly ran through the bushes toward them, and told them 
that they had landed too low' down — that there were Federals near 
them, and that the Confederate pickets had retreated. The officer 

determined to go forward; Dr. • and Mrs. Weiss — the latter 

sorely against her will— returned to the other side in the boat, and 
eventually were compelled to make their way back to Frederick. 

Mrs. Weiss's next attempt, to reach the South was by the Bay Line 
of steamers. She applied in person to Captain N. Falls, the President 
of the line, who treated her with great kindness, gave her a free pas- 
sage to Fortress Monroe ; and on a refusal of the military authorities 
to allow her to land at that point, brought her back to Baltimore. 
On the following day, a Federal officer, to whom Captain Falls had 
stated the circumstances of her case, called on Mrs. "Weiss, and offered 
to take her through, as he possessed influence with General Butler, 
then commanding at Fortress Monroe. After some difficulty, she was 
permitted to land ; and after a few days' detention at the Fortress, 
during which she received much kindness and respectful attention 
from the United Slates officers, she was sent by flag of truce to Coney 
Island, whence, tired and penniless, she departed for .Richmond, to 
find, on her arrival there, that her once beautiful home near that city 
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had been chosen us the sifo of a Conl'ederaie fort, and that her family 
was scattered far and wide. 

Under these untoward circumstances, Air*. Weiss obtained shelter 
and a temporary home with a relative living in Hanover County; but 
the family soon being compelled to fly thence :is refugees, she found A 

boarding-place in tbe family of Captain , an Englishman, residing 

on the Peninsula. Hero she found herself shut in between the two 
opposing camps of Yorktown and Newport News. Veterans of the 
Southern Peninsular Army will well recall the interest which at that 

time centred about " 's house" in the minds of the soldiers of 

either army; and many of them, too, will rem amber the efforts for 
their safety and comfort which were constantly being made by the 
subject of this sketch during her residence " on the line." As a mem- 
ber of Captain — 'a household, Mrs. Weiss's situation was full of 
excitement and of dramatic incidents. Scouting parties from either 
side daily visited the house. Skirmishes would take place opposite 
the back window, and naval engagements would occur on the river in 
front. Spies and deserters passed and repassed, and parties from 
either side came constantly to search the house for eoneealed "rebels" 

or Unionists. Captain was neutral ; his wife was a New York 

lady; their children and Mrs. Weiss were Virginians: thus was it that 
all parties found representatives in this household. Yet, strange to 
say, Mrs. Weiss was the only one who was thoroughly trusted by 
either Confederates or Federals. The latter, although knowing her as 
an open and uncompromising enemy, invariably treated her with 
more faith and respect than they exhibited toward tbe other mem- 
bers of the household. They granted her more than one favor for her 
own people; and more than once, also, did it occur that her pleadings 
sufficed to save the house from burning by both General Magruder's 
and General Mansfield's order. 

Upon one occasion, when a party of Federal soldiers had come 

upon Captain 's place, and, in ambuacade, had mortally wounded 

a Georgia officer, the Confederates, suspecting Captain -'s faith, 

were about to take him prisoner and burn the house. Knowing his 
innocence, and moved by the distress of his family, Mrs. Weiss con- 
sented, at their solicitation, to beg a respite until she could obtain 
General Mansfield's promise that the German soldiers should not 

again molest tbe Confederates on Captain 's premises. For three 

miles, on her way to General Mansfield's headquarters, she walked 
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along (..he river-shore, alone and unprotected, encountering- the Federal 
soldiers in the woods and hollows, in parties of from two to twenty, 
coarse and brutal in appearance, most of them. From these men, 
despite their unpromising exteriors and character, she received various 
acts of rough courtesy, such as the pulling down of a fence for her to 
pass, or placing a log over a wet place, so that she could cross dry- 
shod. A most remarkable journey this, at the circumstances attend- 
ing which even the Federal officers expressed surprise. Her petition 
was granted by General Mansfield, who sent her home in a private 
carriage, with an escort aud a flag of truce. 

l''i\-<[ueiUly, applications would be made to her from both sides for 
meetings or exchanges, without, the formality of a flag of truce; the 
Federal officers courteously saying tiiat. they would accept her pres- 
ence as an assurance of good faith — a sure appeal to the chivalrous 
sentiment of the Southern soldier. Among this officers whom Mrs. 
Weiss met on this occasion were several true geni lemen, who befriended 
her during the war, and who, since the war, as circumstances would 
allow, have been equally friendly in their conduct toward her. They 
knew her for what she professed to be — a firm, yet open and honor- 
able enemy, doing whatever she could for the Rout-hern cause, yet in a 
strictly honorable way, and neve] 1 betray ins; them where they had 
trusted her. This was all understood by General Mansfield's officers, 
who seemed to understand the character of a Southern woman more 
fully than any of those with whom Mrs. Weiss met, and to respect her 
accordingly. 

From her windows, Mrs. Weiss witnessed the famous battle on the 
Cth of March between the " Merrimac " and the United States fleet, 
aided by the " Monitor." She also witnessed the passage of MeClel- 
lan's army past Captain - — -'s house, in their "On to Richmond" 
movement by the way of the Peninsula ; also the attack upon our 
pickets, and their final retreat. The day previous to tins, General 
Magrtider sent two of his staff officers with a lady's horse, urging .Mrs. 
Weiss to come- into the Confederate lines at once for safety. Feeling 
confident that she would not be disturbed, however, she remained at 
the house. The result proved unfortunate. On the 1st of April, a 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Vinton, (a son of Dr. Vinton, of 

Trinity Church, New York,) was sent to guard Captain 's house. 

During the evening of the first day of their arrival, "Vinton begged 
the favor of an interview with Mrs. Weiss. Mrs. Weiss considered 
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this rather in the light of an order, and granted the interview. For 
three hours lie kept her in conversation, in which she expressed her- 
self fully and freely on the subject of the war, Vinton oh serving at the 
commencement of the interview : " We are, politically, enemies; but I 
trust that we may be, personally, friends. Do not hesitate to speak 
freely to me, on my honor «s a tjenik-man ond a United Stole.' officer." 
On rising the next morning, Mrs. Weiss discovered that all her jour- 
nals, papers, etc., had been removed from her desk ; and an hour after 
an officer quietly presented himself at her door, and handed her a note 
from General Keyes, which contained the information that that officer 
requested to see her at his headquarters in camp. Convinced that she 
was a prisoner, and that no course was left her but to obey, she pre- 
pared for travel, and accompanied the effieer to (lie general's ambu- 
lance, in waiting. Here she was met by General Davidson, who 
assured her that she was "under the care and protection of gentlemen, 
and should bo treated as a lady." After a rough ride, they reached 
General Davidson's tent, which he caused to lie prepared for her recep- 
tion—with a tent-cloth on the rioor by way of carpet, and a silken 
table-cover on the rough pine hoard, replacing the common tumbler 
with a silver drinkiug-cup. After remaining here for a few horn's, 
thev proceeded to General Keyes's tent. General Keyes was very 
courteous, insisting upon her taking sonic refreshment, and treating 
her with all respect. 

From General Keyes's headquarters, Mrs. Weiss was ordered to be 
sent to Fort MeHenry. On her way thither, as indeed had been the 
case from the first moment of her arrest, there was no indication nf 
her being a prisoner. She was treated everywhere with the utmost 
courtesy. General Keyes said, however, that he considered her a 
most dangerous enemy; and that, "much as he disliked troubling her, 
duly compelled him to remove her beyond the possibility of influ- 
encing either Federal or Confederate officers," She was first sent to 
Newport Xevvs, where the oiiieers of General Mansfield's staif expressed 
great indignation at her arrest. She- was informed, by them that she 
had been made a prisoner on complaint of Colonel Vinton and of a 
renegade Virginian, one M:rjur S;ige, of Fairfax, whom she had offended 
by some remark. Eflbrts were, made by General Mansfield's stall' to 
secure her release of General MeClellan ; but without success. 

On the 4th of April, Mrs. Weiss reached 'Fort McHenry. There, 
fortunately,- in the commander of the Fort, General William W. Mor- 
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ris, she recogni 7.i:<] :m did friend, who had known her from her infancy, 
and who was well acquainted with her family. General l)ix's orders 
upon the subject of kor imprisonment were very severe. His instruc- 
tions were that she was to be locked up, and kept in a solitary prison, 
and was never to he allowed to see or speak to any one, except Gen- 
eral Morris and the officer of the guard. One or two otiier lady 
prisoners, recently released, had been subjected to similar treatment. 
Mrs. "Weiss made no complaint, no petition or compromise. She three 
times declined to take the oath of allegiance, which was offered to 
her by General Morris, acting under instructions from General Dix. 
General Morris informed her upon these occasions that her acquies- 
cence would insure her her liberty. 

Thar. Mrs. Weiss's existence at Fort McJ.Ienry as a prisoner "was 
not entirely devoid of the amenities of life, and that it sometimes 
occurred that officers of the United States Army were prompted by 

generous impulses in their treatment of prisoners, is shown in Mrs. 
Weiss's own account of -her personal experiences while at the Fort. 
Writing of these days, she says: 

"To Geiieml Morris's fatherly kindness and indulgence while J remained 
in Fort McHcnry, and to the perfect courtesy and respect witii which I was 
treated, I have no words, to do justice, lie wished, in order to secure me 
greater comforts, that 1 should give parole on certain points, which I de- 
clined. How he tried to amuse and interest me in my toneliucss, passing 
many a half-hour at my fireside in cheerful conversation, iie himself escort- 
ing me in long iv a.l ks around the ramparts, or inviting me to sit with him 
on his own piuzzu in the cool of the evening, and exacting for me from every 
one the most rigid respect. But oh.: (he long, solitary hours, in which I 
would pace up and down my bare room, thinking of my country and of my 
people — thinking of the battle- lields stained with precious (southern blood, 
and praying, as I had rarely before prayed, for success to our causel And 
then the lonely, almost, at times, maddening feeling id' my /jo-werlcsmaai in 
being a prisoner! To know that the tide of life- was surging onward without 
those prison-walls, while I remained a helpless drift upon the shore! Only 
those wdi.o have been prisoners, and tuU'iisy prisoners, can have Jin idea of 
the agony and torment of the feeling, 1 do not wonder that people die, or 
go mad tinder it. 

"This did not last more than three months. At the end of that time, 
General Morris gave me the liberty of the Fort. Jfe allowed no guard 
about me, and forbade even the oliieer ol' the guard to go near my room, 
unless sent for by me to walk, or to make known my wants. This room 
was in itself pleasant enough- a large, airy room iu the building, occupied 
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by General Morris and his aide, i. iradttally, by tlit: kindness of General, and 
Mrs. Morris, various eondbrls were added, uu'.i) it came to be quite a plea- 
sant and cheerful apartment. General .Morris permitted me to walk btjl.li 
within and without (he Fort, escorted by nil oilicer, at any time and as often 
as I liked. He allowed me to see secession visitors from Baltimore, wlio 
loaded me with ollerings nf hooks, ilowers, fruit-., and canary- birds as prison- 
pets, lie appointed a nice little German girl to wait on me; .and my meals, 
though taken ahme, consisted of every ik-lieacy and luxury that could be 
desired. And finally, he laid out a little garden-plot in front of the house, 
and there, with two of lite soldiers io do rough work, we amused ourselves 
in the morning. I had plenty of books, writing and drawing materials; 
and, on the whole, but for my anxiety in regard to the progress of the war, 
should have, been content. It was here that 1 wrote the ' Cattle of the Mer- 
rimac,' which I showed to General Morris, having no i'ear of'hiiii. He spent 
many an hour in endeavoring to convert me to the Union cause; and he 
remarked, at length., thai. T was the most obstinate of all the ' rebels ' that 
he bad ever bad u nilei: his di;irge. I shall never cease- to think of Mm ; the 
kind-hear'ed. benevolent man, the firm officer aad courteous gentleman, as 
I then knew him; and. to regard him, a.nd also bis wife, with the deepest 
gratitude." 

During her imprisonment at Fori, McIIeorv, Genera! Dix w as re- 
peatedly petitioned for Mrs. Weiss's release by Federal officers, as well 
as by Southern sympathizers ; but lie firmly refused acquiescence with 
the appeals. He declared that Mrs. Weiss should not be released 
until the end of the war, if it should last ten years, as he dreaded her 
influence, as a writer and otherwise. In view of her lulling health, 
General Morris again urged her to take the oath of allegiance, which 
she again refused, sending word to General Dix at the time that she 
considered such a proposal to a Southern woman an insult. Her 
demand for a trial was also refused by the same officer. 

In June, Generals Dix and Wool were appointed to an exchange 
of places, the former taking command at Fortress Monroe, and the 
latter at Fort McHenry. One of General Wool's first acts was to 
release Mrs. Weiss. About the last of June, she left Fort McHenry 
for Norfolk, where she anticipated meeting friends. At, Fortress 
Monroe, she encountered General Dix, wdio expressed indignation at 
her release, and wno gave orders that she should be watched, and not 
allowed to leave Norfolk, which town was within the limits of his 
command, and also that her correspondence should be intercepted. 
Of these facts, Mrs. \V eiss reeeu ed private inform a lion from a Federal 
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officer, whose aco/mintance slits had made at ^Newport News, and who 
was then in authority in Norfolk. 

In this condition of surveillance, Mrs. Weiss remained for three 
months. She finally resolved to run the blockade. One dark night, 
she left Norfolk in a small boat, travelled up the river past Newport 
News and Captain 's house, the scene of her former strange expe- 
riences, ]iast. the patrolling Federal gunboats, unseen, as far as Smith- 
field. Thence the journey to Petersburg was made on foot and in 
market-carts, in disguise. And at last her joomey was completed, 
and her heart's desire accomplished at the same moment, when, from 
the Capitol at Richmond, slit; saw the- Confederate Hag flying, touched 
with the splendors of our great, and recent victories i 

During the residence of Mrs. Weiss at Captain 's house, on the 

Peninsula, she had many opportunities of sewing the Southern sol- 
diers, and advancing our military interests. She passed important 
papers to and fro through the lines, obtained newspapers for our 
generals, and followed any directions given her, these being, of course, 
of a strictly honorable nature. It was in consequence of her forward- 
ing a message to General Magmdev, regarding the small force at 
Newport News, just after the sending of re-enforcements thence to 
Burnside, that the Merrimac made her attack at the time she did, 
and before she was ijiiite completed. She acted as a -medi-nm merely, 
having had facilities for so doing, except in one instance, when, after 
being taken prisoner, and while on her way to Fori, McHenrv, she 
learned from various officers of the number of MeClellan's army, the 
different brigades, his plans, etc , and found means to send informa- 
tion to General Magruder of this same, and that McClellan designed 
aitaeking Vorkiown. believing the force; (here lo be much larger than, 
as she knew, it in reality was. Lesser services it was also in her power 
to render, such as signalling the Confederate pickets of the approach 
of attacking parties, or of ambuscades. On one occasion, an oppor- 
tune signal of this kind saved the lives of forty Confederate soldiers, 
who were approaching directly on an ambuscading party of German 
Federal soldiers, lying in wait, behind a fence. And again, she saved 

as many more lives from an ambuscading party on Captain 's 

place, by descending the precipitous bank to the river beach, wading 
some half a mile through the tide, and making her way through a 
thick and tangled wood and morass to one of the Confederate pickets, 
two miles distant, whom she warned of the danger, just in time to stop 
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the approach of a troop of cavalry, whose, arrival the Federal soldiers 
were expecting. During the winter in which she remained at Captain 

's, being the only person allowed to approach the Confederate 

pickets, she used regularly, every morning, to carry the poor, half- 
Starved men a plentiful hot breakfast of meat, bread, and coffee. Fre- 
quently, they would have no rations but bread and potatoes, or rice. 
Frequently, too, they were barefooted, and otherwise unprotected 
against, the severe cold. In Richmond, also, as did most, of the South- 
ern women, she gave her attention to the sick and wounded in the 



It was upon Mrs. Wciss's return to lliehmnnt! from her imprison- 
ment in Fort Mollcnry, that she commenced writing for the "Mag- 
nolia Weekly" and the "Southern Illustrated News." Up to that 
time, she had written exclusively for the "Southern Literary Messen- 
ger," which, however, failed to give her any compensation for her 
writings. Up to the time of her commencing to write for the two 
first-named papers, she had never been able to write, satisfactorily, a 
iine of prose, with the exception of one inconsiderable article "On 
Reading." Poetry had been to her as the breath of life, and her 
poems had occurred to her almost, as inspirations, conceived and writ- 
ten out on a moment's impulse, without labor or difficulty whatever ; 
and in several cases, (as, for instance, in the case of "Summer Noon- 
day Dreams,") without a word being altered. Then, about three 
years before the war, this power seemed suddenly to desert her entirely; 
and in this interval she wrote nothing. It, returned as suddenly upon 
the inspiration of the war; but again as suddenly departed. Since 
three years, she has not; written a line of poetry ; but, strangely enough, 
prose now flows readily, and almost without the labor of thinking, 
from her pen. Providence seems thus to have provided for Mrs. 
Weiss, at the very moment when she needed this capacity as a sole 
means of support. As, like most Southerners, she has lost everything 
by the war, happy lor her that facility with her pen which, in a meas- 
ure, supplies the absence of her lost fortunes! 

Mrs. Weiss was too patriotic to regret, the destruction of her worldly 
goods; but the loss of friends, and especially of an only brother, cher- 
ished by her with a sister's devotedness, who was drowned in the 
retreat before Sherman, has cast a permanent shadow over her life. 
Indeed, since the day when Richmond was taken possession of by the 
Federal army, and she knew that the war was over, she has felt " as 
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one who mourueth fin his friends." Mrs. Weiss is not entirely hope- 
less, however, of a future recompense for the trials and sufferings of 
the South. " Our lost cause," she has written, " is as dear to me now 
as ever; and I glory, even while 1 mourn, that we, were enabled to give 
to the world the- glorious spectacle of a handful of men, ragged, worn, 
and starved, battling with strong hearts and linn, unshrinking hands 
against an overwhelming host of powerful enemies; and I believe that, 
though I may not live to see it, the day will come when that cause 
will reassert itself, and that so much precious Southern blood has not 
been spilt in vain." 

There is one other event connected with Mrs. Weiss 's prison-life, the 
recital of which should properly lie incorporated in this narrative of 
her checkered experiences during the earlier years of the war, This 
event, concerning her closely, and fraught in its course and conclusion 

with more of unhaopiness l.liun happiness, involves the brief st^iry of 
her acquaintance wi;h her husband, .Lieutenant Weiss, of the Federal 
army, and her final marriage to that gentleman. Mrs. Weiss met 
her future husband at Fort Mclicnry, during the time of her impri- 
sonment in that Fort. As officer of the guard, Mr. Weiss frequently 
accompanied her in her walks about the Fort and upon the shore. 
Thus thrown together, a feeling of sympathy prepared the way in the 
officer's breast for the entrance of a stronger impulse. Their frequent 
long conversations established, in a few weeks, a more intimate ac- 
quaintance than could have been effected, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in a year, and Mrs. Weiss gave him her promise to marry 
him so soon as she should be at liberty. This promise was given, 
however, on the express condition that he should resign from the Fed- 
eral service, and in due time, in an open and honorable manner, 
espouse the cause of the South ; Lieutenant Weiss having, under her 
teachings, professed to have become convinced of the injustice of the 
war, and a convert- to Southern principles. 

About this time, Lieutenant Weiss was ordered South with his regi- 
ment As there was also a probability that Mrs. "Weiss would be sent 
farther North, he insisted upon their immediate marriage, in order 
that at any time, if need were, she should be able to join him. This 
marriage was necessarily private : and in older to avert suspicion and 
possible punishment for infringement of prison rules, it was to be kept 
strictly secret until he could join her at the South, or she him at the 
North, as events might render necessary. 
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The marriage took place on the day before UiaL on which they hail 
expected to he separated; but the orders were countermanded, and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Weiss remained at Fort McHenry some six 
weeks lunger. It was at the special request of General Morris that 
Mrs. Weiss was subsequently allowed to go to Norfolk, where she 
could daily sec her husband, who "was at that time stationed at Suffolk, 

In Ausrust. Lieulcnsnit Weiss obtained his discharge, and hastened 
immediately to Germany, in order to settle his estate, obtain money, 
and return and claim Mrs. Weiss openly as his wife. It was under- 
stood that he was to meet her in Norfolk in two months, Mrs. Weiss 
in the mean time going to Richmond, 

During his absence, Mrs. Weiss received two letters from him. 
Then for three years she neither heard from nor of him. This inter- 
ruption to their correspondence was caused, as Mrs. Weiss after ward 
learned, by General Dix's iiilerecpLliig their correspond once, in which 

manner he became aware of their marriage and their plans. As Mr. 
Weiss anticipated, a watch was set upon his movements, and thus was 
it that, at first, ha was prevented from coming South. 

After her return to Richmond, Mrs. Weiss kept her marriage a 
secret, in pursuance of her understanding with her husband. Finally, 
despairing of his coming, she caused the announcement of her mar- 
riage to be published, and then made various attempts to join him in 
Sew York, where she supposed him to be. 

For the purpose of her contemplated journey, Mrs. Weiss was com- 
pelled to sell everything she possessed, even to necessary clothing, in 
order to raise means sufficient to reach New York ; and with her infant 
child and her faithful negro maid, she set out on her difficult and peril- 
ous venture. After several days of travel, mostly on foot, for there 
were at that time no travelling conveniences, Mrs. Weiss succeeded in 
reaching the Federal lines at Williamsburg. 

One step more, and Mrs. Weiss would have been placed within 
reach of her long-separated husband. But upon that step was a con- 
dition — she must take the oath of allegiance. At this alternative 
she did not for a moment hesitate; but, with a sinking, sorrowful heart, 
she turned to retrace her weary journey back to Richmond. Night- 
fall found them in the midst of a dense wood, where Mrs. Weiss was 
robbed of all her little possessions by two Union men who had prom- 
ised to guide them. Even her baby's scanty little wardrobe was not 
spared by these ruffians. For five miles farther through ilie darkness 
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they walked, passing numerous bouses 'ivhich had been burnt by the 
Federal troops and tbia-liy ranif to a ruined farm-house, still occupied 
hy the women of the family, whose husband and sons had all been 
killed in battle. This family gave to ihe wanderers all. they had — a 
little milk and a small quantity of bread. At this ruined but hos- 
pitable borne they rested awhile; and then, retiming their journey, 

they reached the house of Dr. , in New Kent County. Here they 

were received kindly, and were assisted on their way back to Richmond, 
On the fall of Richmond —opportunity, until that time, lacking — 
Mrs. Weiss joined her husband in New York, But it would seem 
that churlish fate, not content with clouding the earlier years of her 
married life with the shadows of multiplied disappointments, had re- 
served for Mrs. Weiss an unhappy sequel to her marriage. That future 
content and repose which should have sprung from adversity and 
trial, failed her wheii most the promise seemed auspicious. A differ- 
ence of opinion between her husband and herself brought about a. 
separation. Mr. Weiss desired in -end their little hoy to Germany, to 
be adopted by a wealthy brother living iu that country. The natural 
impulse of a mother's heart protested against this action; and when, 
ultimately, the choice lay between her husband and her child, she and 
Mr. "Weiss parted; and, with' her child, she returned to her desolated 
home, where, in the lonely fort, she lived with the child a solitary 
life and in extreme destitution. None of her relatives offered to re- 
lieve her iu her necessitous condition. Her marriage with a Federal 
officer offended them, and she was thus left alone to struggle with for- 
tune. Subsequently, -Mrs. Weiss went to New York, whore, at least, 
the opportunities for otie of her cultivated and brilliant intellect wore 
greater than in the devastated South. \n that city, she entered a suit 
for divorce from Mr. Weiss, which, in the summer of 1SC8, was in 



In this reference to Mrs. Weiss's marriage, the writer lias been actu- 
ated by a desire to explain to many, to whom, perhaps, the explana- 
tion brings a new knowdedge, the circumstances attending her acquaint- 
ance with and marriage to Mr. Weiss. In view of the fact that this 
explanation has reference to events than which none could be more 
important in a woman's life, and which, in their course, were known 
only to familiar am.l intimate friends, this narrative has been deemed 
necessary, as making known to that gcueral public which has so long 
admired the intellectual woman, those truths, intimately associated 
with her life, which cannot but arouse a generous sympathy. 
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CON ELGIN. 

Con Elgin was a horseman bold, 

A chief of high degree, 
And he hath gone with twenty men 

A-sailing on the sea; 
Now woe the hour and woo the strand 
When Elgin with his men shall land, 

Wherever that may be. 

Con Elgin sought the stormy isle 

Across the foaming flood, 
And ho hath marehed with all his men 

Into the Druid wood, 
Whore dark beneath the ancient oaks 

I'he Christian temple stood. 

Con Elgin slew the old CuMee — 
The priest with silver hair; 

He slew him at the altar- stone 
In sacerdotal gear; 

Ho slew the liali'-liaptizeil Im.be, 
And its mo tlii'r, young ami i'air. 

Ho seb.ed (.lie sacramental eiiji 

The blessed wino to drain ; 
He mixed it with the Christian's blood 

And quaffed it yet again; 
Then, while his eyes in fury roll, 
His beard he eleanscs in the bowl — 
But there is on his blackened soul 

An everlasting st.aio. 

Con Elgin lies in troubled aleep 

Beneath a Druid oak : 
Was it the whisper of the wind, 

Or a voice to him that spoke? 
" Oh, hard of heart and fierce of hand, 

I sign thee with a sign : 
Where'er thou goest, on land or flood, 
O'er icy plain, through dusky wood, 

fcfbiill loneliness be thine!" 
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Uprose the bloody horseman then, 

And loudly laughed he: 

" I boar the spell and wear the sign, 

Thou old and weird Cuklee! 

Now by the shades of Odin's ball, 

That such an ill should mo befell, 

Thai: such a curse should bo!" 

And loudly laughed his followers 

As round about they stood; 
But a sudden thrill and a whisper ran 

Through the ancient Druid wood; 
And trembled all the V:\lkyrmeu 

Aa round about they stood. 

And now they are upon the sea, 

And far and fast they go; 
For lol the storm is on their tract — 
The waves are white — the clouds are black, 

And the icy breezes blow. 
Oh, that the storm would wear away, 

And the winds would cease to blow ! 

Yet darker grows the fearful night, 

And loud the tempest's shriek: 
They cannot see each other's forms, 

Or hear each other speak: 
But though the waves the wilder grow, 
And though the winds llm fiercer blow. 
With stately mast and steady prow 

The vessel onward rides: 
They know that some unearthly hand 

The broken rudder guides. 

A sudden lull — and in the south 

There dawns a misty day ; 
There is no cloud, there is no breeze, 
But far away o'er frozen seas 

The Borealis' play — 
A ghastly light, like that which lies 
Within the dying's glazing eyes. 
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Rut slowly o'er the glassy deep 
The icy bars in silence creep, 

And clasp the ship around, 
Till mast and sail and deck alike 

In icy chains are hound. 

Gloom on the vast, unbroken sky, 

And stillness on the air, 
And loneliness upon the sea, 

And silence everywhere; 
And in Con Elgin's hardened heart 

A stern and cold despair. 
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The ghastly dead — the ghastly dead — 

They chill him with their eyes; 
The silent ship — the lonely sea — 

The far and boundless skies 1 
Oh, that some little breeze would stir, 

Some little cloud arise! 

And then uprose a little cloud — 

Uprose a little breeze — 
And c^rie a low and slumberous sound, 
Like moaning waves that break around 

The stormy Hebrides : 
The ice is rent — the ship is free, 

And on the open seas! 

Ke saw the land upon his lee — 

He strove the shore to gain; 
And wild and fierce his efforts grew, 

But strength and skill were vain; 
Still onward ploughed the fated ship 
Unto the outer main. 

A sail, a saill "What hoi what ho!" 

He shouted from the mast; 
And back there came a cheering cry 

Upon the rushing blast: 
Their very life-blood chilled with dread — 
They saw the living and the dead 

As swift they hurried past! 

And long upon those Northern seas, 

At silent dead of night, 
A cry would echo on the blast, 
And a phantom ship go hurrying past — 

A strange and fearful sight! 
And well the trembling sailors knew 
Con Elgin iind hi* ghastly l'ivw. 



MADONNA. 

Madonna, in the golden light, 

Down-pouring on thy pictured form 

From the stained window's ardit'd height. 
Mellow, and rich, and warm — 
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T.i.Lilitin.Li; tin' halo on thy brow 
Into a living glow, 

Till source Ujeir radiance seems apart — 
Like light and clouds at set of sun 
Soft melting into one: 

How beautiful thou art! 
How liwi.ui.iful — as if in thee 

All we might deem of good and fail- 
That woman hath been, and should be. 

In mind and heart, in form and face, 

In outward charm and inward grace, 
In nature's sweet simplicity, 

Wevo brightly imaged there. 

Thy wavy hair, a golden shower, 

Opoti tliy brow disposed apa.n.. 
Half bound beneath the white veil's fold, 
Half down thy bosom rolled 

In graceful negligence of art, 
Seems like the golden- tin ted clouds. 

The golden- threaded clouds of eve 
Floating upon the liquid sea. 
The waveless, shoreless sea, 

The sea of light the yellow sunset leave 
Dimpling upon thy parted lip 

A breathing sweetness seems to lie 
Like fragrance on a dewy rose; 

1'ittiii'ed alike to soul and sense, 

The spirit gently breathing thence 
Far more than, simple words disclose — 

The heart's rich eloquence — 
Longing to pour itself in prayer, 
Lest, pent within thy woman's heart, 

Like a fountain in its hidden flow, 

The still -in creasing waters grow 

Too mighty in their deep unrest — 

Too strong for thee to bear. 

Thine eyes beneath (heir drooping fringe 

In shadowy lustre gleam; 
As still and dark their heavenly blue 

As skies within a crystal stream, 
In liquid lustre gleaming through, 

So still and softly clear 
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We scarce may pierce their depths profound, 
Or deem their beauty hath a bound, 

Yet ever seeming near. 
Softly their earnest light is blent — 

Love and sweet humility — 

\\" j 1 1 ■. ■ ! i : n;- ivi'.l' minij'Ud smiles and tears 
Of human hopes anil human fears. 

The baby on thy knee; 
The blessed babe whose starry eyes 

Gaze sweetly upward into thine, 
Half in love and sweet surprise, 

While mingling with thy locks astray 
Loosely within their baby i?;rasp 

The scattered tresses twine. 

G suing upon thy pictured form. 

The woman's earnest amil i-t;vi;:ding, 
ily soul, uprising from its clay, 
Bends lowly to a purer sway 

Of more than earthly feeling — ■ 
Something trusting, something holy. 
On my spirit dawning slowly, 

With a beauty half divine. 
Till thy spirit, meek and bright. 
Dawning wil.li a living light 

Stealeth slowly into mine ; 
Hushing the voice of earthly ill, 

Binding me with an unfelt thrall, 
And taming down my haughty will 

To a perfect love of all. 
For the meekness in thy gentle eyes 

Doth meekness to my spirit bring, 
And love unto my yearning heart 

For every living thing. 



AIRLEY. 

Oh, greenly grow the alder-boughs 
Upon the banks of Airley, 

And on the silver rivers h roast 
The lilies blossom fairly; 
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With blithesome echoes, far and near, 
The sylvan shades are ringing, 

And shrilly in the hazel copse 
The mecle and mavis singing. 

lint Airl.ey towers are very lone, 

And Airlcy halls are dreary; 
Ami though the sun be bright without, 

The hearts within are weary; 
For she that was the light of all. 

The chieftain's lovely (laughter, 
Hath fled away with Eoden's knight 

Across the stormy water. 

He met her in the shrilly wood; 

He wooed her by the river; 
He swore by all the shining stars 

To love but her forever. 
And first she smiled, and then she wept; 

Her heart was troubled sairly : 
She mounted on his snowy steed, 

And fled away from Airley. 



Her check was lit 

Tier smile like summer weather; 
Her fairy footstep left the dew 

Upon the purple heather. 
Oh I where shall wc another find 

Whose beauty blooms so rarely? 
'Tis morning now at Eoden's halls, 

And midnight upon Airley. 

Yet dwelleth she a hji.jij.iy bride 

Beyond the stormy water, 
And singcth ill the stranger's halls 

The songs her mother taught her : 
Oh ! we shall mourn her many a day ; 

Oh! we shall miss her sairly; 
Yet happy is the Eoden chief 

To win the pride of Airley, 
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THE BATTLE EVE. 

I see the broad, red, setting sun 

Sink slowly down the sky ; 
I see, amid the doud-bui.lt tents, 

His blood-red standard fly; 
And mournfully the pallid moon 

Looks from her place on high. 

setting sun, awhile delay ; 

Linger on sea and shore; 
For thousand eyes now gaze on thee. 

That shall not see thee more ; 
A thousand hearts beat proudly now, 

Whose race, .like thine, is o'er! 

O ghastly luoiiu, lliv pallid ray 

On paler brows shall lie, 
On many a torn and bleeding breast, 

On many a glaring eye; 
And breaking hearts shall live to mon 

For whom 'twere bliss to die. 



THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Let the world be hushed in awe, 
Let the nations stand and gaze, 

And the distant hinds a.nd the isles 1 alar 
Be wrapt in a still amaze. 

While the wont-irons drama is acting on 
In these, the wondrous days. 

Lo I the waves of the Southern seas 
Are black with a hostile fleet; 

And the very earth to its centre shakes 
With the tramp of a myriad feet, 

Where a.rmy and army are drawing .nigh — 
Nation and nation meet. 

From the realms of the chilly North, 
From the East to the Western shore, 
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The countless number* arc pushing down, 

The gathering legions pour; 
And they swear that [he pliihis of the sunny South 
BIiii.il be steeped in Southern gore. 

Swords for the strong and brave — 

Chains lor (.lie proud and free! 
Death to the hands, that dare to strive 

For a freeman's liberty 1 

And they ery aloud, in their boastful pride, 
"Let the world stand still and see.'" 

Forward! ye hireling hordes, 

And redeem your haughty boast ; 
For lo ! the plains of the roused South 

Are dark with a gathering host, 
From the boundless wastes of our Western land 

To Virginia:} sea-beat coast. 

Steadily on they eoine, 

With their bearing proud and high ; 
The iiery-souled and dark Creole, 

And the hunter with cagie-cyo; 
And there, with a freeman's mien of pride, 
The toil-worn cottier, side by side 

With Virginia's chivalry 1 

A noble race, and brave I 

Meet, (or si nation's need; 
Ready to die a martyr's death 

As to dare a hero's deed ; 
Marching with firm and steady step 

Where their noble chieftains lead. 

Gaunt with famine and toil, 

They pant through the summer heat, 

And their rags are turned to a coat of mail 
In the icy winter- sleet ; 

Aud the snow of the mountain-top is tracked 
By their bare and bleeding feet. 

Yet steadily on they come, 

That stern, determined band, 
With the trusty rifle firmly grasped 
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Thank God ! thauk God for the noble hearts 
That defend our glorious land I 

Yea, plumed arid pampered Lost*, 

Ye may laugh aloud in scorn; 
But the day is near when your pride shall fall. 

And your glory shall be shorn; 
And likely shall ye eursc the day 

That ever your chiefs were bom. 

Stand still, earth, and gaze, 
As the wondrous hour draws near ; 

For lol they moot with a mighty shock, 

That the very world may hear — ■ 
The sous of the cant.ine: Puritan 

And the noble Cavalier. 

As once upon England's soil 

They met in the deadly fray - 
The lioimdliuiid utul the Cavalier — 

So again they meet to-day ; 
With a hate which lime may never quell, 

Nor the world may wipe away. 

They meet as the ocean waves 

Meet- the firm and living rock. 
When wave upon angry wave comes on, 

With a mighty roar and shock. 
Yea, steadfast stand, ye Southern bands, 

And their impotent fury mock 1 

Broken, rind r- hal.tr- red, and wm, 

They recoil with art angry roar ; 
And again they gather, again come on 

In a mightier strength than before ; 
And again, again t.hey are backward hurled, 
And the strength of the conflict shakes the world, 

And the earth is steeped in gore. 

dwellers of sunny France, 

And of England's pleasant strand, 
Can ye look on a conflict such as this, 

And calmly and coldly stand':' 
Can ye see us strive, in this trying hrinr. 
'Gainst the bloortv host of a l.vrant power, 

And lend no helping hand? 
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Wr looked to you in vain, 
Yet our souls arc not dismayed; 

On a higher power than ;iny:iil- of earth 
Are our steadfast spirits stayed; 

For the God of battles is on our side, 
The Lord of Hosts shrill aid. 

Hark! fchroi [;>■]) tlio mourning land — 

It is woman's earnest tall ; 
From the cottier's hca.rtb it conies, 

And the old ancestral hall: 
"Siive ii.s, your wives and c'lildroji dear, 

From the tyrant's hated thrall ! 

"Be tnie, Southern men, 
Even as we are true; 

And li't the thought in the ihrke-: :::nir 

Your fainting souls renew, 
That still our tireless lingers toil 

And our prayers ascend for yon. 

''Stand fast, ye Southern men! 

In the strength of the Lord be strong 1 
The glorious day shall dawn at last, 
Though the night he dark and long; 

And God shall protect our nation's rights, 
And avenge our country's wrong!" 
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MRS. CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON. 

THE subject, of this short sketch, whose nmiden name, was Constance 
Cary, and who is best known to Southern literature under her 
aom, de plume of " Refugitta," is the daughter of the late Archibald 
Cary and of Monimia Fairfax, his wife, both representatives of 
ancient families of Virginia. Mrs. (liirrison is the elder of two chil- 
dren, and was born, we believe, in Mississippi, to which State her 
father had removed, shortly after his marriage, for the purpose of 
practising his profession, the law. Mr, Cary was a gentleman of fine 
literary abilities, and during his residence in Mississippi was associated 
in the editorship of a newspaper at Port Gibson, the place of his resi- 
dence. Mr. Cary subsequently removed to Cumberland, Maryland, 
where he became; proprietor and editor of the "Cumberland Civilian," 
which journal lie edited up to the time of his death. 

At the breaking out of the war, Miss Gary was residing with her 
mother at " Vancluse," about three miles from Alexandria, Virginia, 
for many years the country-seat of the Kairlax" family, and the former 
home of her maternal grandfather. Thomas Fairfax. Like many 
others, overtaken by the coming of war, Miss Cary became a "refugee," 
a term understood with a mouvnf.ii distinctness by thousands of the best 
and noblest of the South, and bought shelter, accompanied by her mother, 
in Richmond, in which city slit! remained until the close of the war. 

It was in Richmond that Miss Cary first wrote under the name of 
" Refugitta." From both father and mother she had inherited a 
decided literary taste and aptitude; and lienco the lively, sparkling 
sketches which a.ppeared under that name in the literary papers of the 
Confederate capital, displayed a more than usual vigor, and their 
vivacity of style earned for their fair author no little reputation and 
applause. Among the writers of the four years of warfare that befell 
the South, none was more popular than "Refugitta," especially in 
Richmond, where were published most of her writings. 

In the autumn of 1863, Miss Cary went to Europe with her mother, 
remaining there about a year. Some time after her return to the 
United States, she was married to Mr. Burton N. Harrison, who, 
during the war, was attached to the person of Mr. Jefferson Davis in 
the capacity of private secretary. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison at present 
reside in New York. 

775 
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IN" the fall of 1863, the "Southern Illustrated .News,'' published in 
Richmond, had the following announcement; 

"AN ILLUSTRATED ROMANCE! 
"Prize of One Thousand DouiA.es! 

■'' I !~;i.vinr; engaged f lie services of a corps of competent engi'Livei'S, who are 
confidently expected to arrive in the Confederacy in a tew weeks, the pro- 
prietors of the"' Illustrated 'News' will award a prize of one thousand dollars 
to the author of the hr.st illiHiralod romance, to be submitted to the in between 
the present date and the 1st of November next. 

"September 5th, 1863." 

The time was on. Urn tied to the 1st of December. 

March 1st, 18(54, the " News " announced that the prize for the 
best romance had been awarded to Miss M. -T. Haw, of Hanover 
County, Virginia, for her story, entitled " The Rivals : A Tale of the 
Oliiek-ahominy." 

The "committee" stated that, "in recommending the superiority 
of ' The Rivals,' they base their preference upon the fact that to its 
other excellences is added that of unity. The story itself is written 
with a pleasing simplicity of style and a freshness of interest.''' 

Miss Haw had been a contributor to the "Magnolia Weekly," of 
tales, etc., signed with her initials, the only objection to which were 
the sombre backgrounds. "The Beech wood Tragedy" was the title 
of the first story we ever read from " M. J. II. 's " pen. The prize 
romance was her most ambitions and most successful eflbrl. 

Miss Haw had the misfortune to reside during the war "in the 
midst of battle-fields," and suffered from marauders and so-called 
seouting parties. The close of the war found her " moneyless," and 
since that time she has written nothing, save a few articles for the 
"Christian Observer," having to struggle too desperately for broad 
to have any time for literature. 
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MRS. MARY WILEY, 

[« Margaret Stilling.") 

REMARKED a distinguished critic, "A mom de plume, in my 
opinion, should express character. Row, the best tliat I have 
seen in the South is that one of ' Margaret Stilling.' If; attracted my 
attention at once." " Margaret Stilling " (the uom dr. plume of Mips 
Mary Evans) is a native and resident of Amelia County, Virginia. 
Her father, Dr. M. H. Evans, was a physician of some eminence in 
his profession. Her mother, woo eontribu'.ed poems to the "Southern 
Literary Messenger," many years ago, and published a volume of 
poems at Philadelphia in 1851, was of Northern birth —a Miss Stock- 
ton, related, I believe, to the celebrated Commodore Stockton. 

The subject of this sketch was educated at the North, and is an 
elegant, accomplished woman, of high intellectual and musical cul- 
ture, and a brilliant ennver.-ationisl;. 

During the war, Miss Evans was a teacher, yet found time to cul- 
tivate the muses, to the pleasure of the " blockaded " Southrons, con- 
tributing her elegant productions in prose and verse to the "Con- 
federate" literary journals. Since the war, she has become Mrs. 
William Wiley, and we presume household duties usurp the hours 
hitherto devoted to the pen. 



A BUNCH OP FLOWERS. 

Across the leaves bright sunshine fell, 
Touching tlie.ii' green with gold, 

And tingeing, as some lustrous shell, 
Each rosebud's 



A dewy network's p.';:rly lm.sid.-i 
Set, diamonddike, with light. 

Stretched o'er each flower its glea 
With moonlight radiance bright 
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While many a tiny, trembling spray, 
Some liquid star-drop brushing, 

Would flash from thence one- silver ray, 
And show a rosebud's blushing. 

With mute delight I gazed on all, 
Some charm niyspjr.it thrilling, 

Hearing His voice through nature call, 
Each mystic yearning stilling. 

Then 'gainst the wall the shadow fell, 
An outline dim and strange, 

As if the colors, limned so well, 

Had known some wondrous change. 

'Tis thus, O heaven, thy glories bright, 

Fairer than star-gemmed skies, 
Fall, shadowed with uncertain light, 

Ik'lV.ire our sin-stained eyes. 



OH! TELL ME, MY LOVE, DO THE SHADOWY SKIES. 

Oh ! tell me, my love, do the shadowy skies, 

As they tremble and sparkle above, 
Wake not the lost. Hope, with her beautiful eyes, 

Shedding glances of holiest love? 

Hath the starlight no power i.o break her repose, 

Or tiie night-wind i.o kiss her again? 
The flowers, as pale as the [mrest of anowa, 

Do they weep for her presence in vain? 

Oh! well do I know there are times when thy heart 

Feels again that, sweet rapture of love, 
When the flowers mid sunshine once more seem, a part 

Of those vows still recorded above. 

Our love was in sadness, and many a tear 
Fell to prove how immortal its birth, 

And year? have but shown huw surpassing' y dear 
It exceeds the love cradled in mirth. 
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For tears that are wrung from a heart that is tn 
Seem to blend with a sunlight, divine. 

And a shadowy rainbow against the deep blue 
Like a signet of promise doth shine. 

'Tsvai 1.1 1 c brightest of summers, and thus every y 
Ualdi a season when memory weeps; 

The soul feels a sadness too deep for a tear, 
As the vigils of sorrow it keeps. 

Then tell me, love, do the shadowy skies, 
As they tremble and sparkle above, 

Wake not in thy heart all the terrible cries 
Of a stifled and passionate love? 



I've marked in thy glances, and heard in each word, 

That the thoughts of the past will not sleep; 
I know there are times when a voice will be heard 

That doth make thee despairingly weep. 

I know that the present can rivet no chain 

jH<> strode; iis the hillings of this ; 
I feel that the future will bless us again 
With a purer and holier bliss. 

For love that's immortal can never be stilled, 
And the lips that have quivered shall smile; 

While heaven above, Unit Us being hath willed, 
With tho brightest of joys shall beguile. 



THE OCEAN OF DESPAIR. 

There is a boundless, surging ocean, 

beating forever a dreary shore, 
Where darksome waves, with a restless motion, 

Over the sands in anger pour. 
Willi a muttering, sullen sonm! of fear, 
As if they felt some horror near. 

Nought of life o'er the waters gliding 
Breaketh the gloom of its sunless day; 

But tearful wrecks by its shores abiding 
Show from tln.-ir .-pars a ghastly ray; 
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While many a monstrous, hideous thing 
Loathsomely to their sides doth cling. 

Ki'iii'bin;!; bones, on its margin shining. 

Telling of many a tale of woe, 
Point where the breakers are dimly hiding 

Darkly under the waters' flow — 
Striving to show, in their warrings vain, 
Signs of many a bloody stain. 

Up from its depths a voice of wailing, 
Full of a shuddering, awful fear, 

Over* the billows its sail length trailing 

Eehocs mournfully far and near; 
Lifting itself in a quivering sigh, 
Par in the dark-, o'erlianging sky. 

Angry clouds on its bosom shadow 
Many a gloomy, hurrying form, 

Wildly with dread o'er the surging billow 

Fleeing last from the bursting storm; 
Looting back oft with a face of woo, 
Strangely pale in the ghastly glow. 

Alas for the barks, with glad hopes freighted, 
Forever lost on this fatal shore; 

Going down with a thunder that grated 
Hoarsely above the ocean's roar! 

Who can tell what wild agony burst 

Over the soul in those waters curst? 

Vain the voiee of their earnest warning; 

The pleading, sorrowing, wild-toned cry 
Cannot reaeh to the hind whose dawning 

Kecks not of that darkened sky ; 
For others shall, steer, not heeding the sight, 
To sink as they in. darkest night. 



OH ! LOVE, DEAR LOVE, THE QUIET SKIES. 

Ohl love, dear love, the quiet skies 

Are eloquent with tender light; 
The perfumed night-wind softly sighs ; 

The starlight throbs with strange delight. 
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A thousand blossoms 'ncath the moon 
Lie folded with their treasured sweets, 

More Viciuiiiltil than when at noon 

Their sun-god's smile each trembler greets. 

My queen of blossoms, shall the night 
Shed all its jewelled splendor down, 

And seek in vain that form of light, 
So worthy of its fairy crown ? 

Bee where the pearl -wreaths on the grass 
Hash softly 'neath the night-dew's guise, 

Watching to see thee gliding past, 
And catch the splendor of thine eyes, 

Oh ! love, dear love, the quiet skies 
Cast down for thee that tender light; 

The perfumed night- wind in its sighs 

Breathes forth thy name with wild delight. 

On this fair eve a thought of love 

Pulses through nature's heart for thee; 

Then, while the starlight throbs above, 
Come wander forth awhile with me. 

I'll read a story in those skies, 

Where sapphire tints of brightest blae 

Reflect the splendor of thine eyes, 
like olden glories blent with new. 

And while the music of thy voice 
Murmurs thy sweet and soft replies, 

Like some rieb tune, wbo.se miles rejoice, 
Ere on the breeze it slowly dies, 

The starlight, with its silver showers, 
The misty tints of melting blue, 

The scented winds, the folded flowers, 
Shall plead my earnest love for you. 
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MISS VIRGINIA E. DAVIDSON. 

THE subject of this notice has always been an invalid. Says she, 
in an elegant letter to the writer : " On this account I have had 

the- misfortune to he uneducated, except so I'm* as ;i fine private library 
and an extraordinarily intelligent father's conversation and explana- 
tions could supply the painful deficiency." 

She is the daughter oi" Colonel James Davidson, who was well known 
in Petersburg, Virginia, (the home of Hiss Davidson,) as a man of 
remarkably va.ried Liifonnai.inii upon all subjects and si.'ienees, and who 
occasionally wrote verses. On her mother's side she is, by affinity, con- 
nected with the Harrisons, of James River ; and the C'hiiborncs, Maurys, 
and Fontaines, of this State. Her brother, W. F. Davidson, was an 
officer in the United States Navy, and was considered one of the finest 
mathematicians in that highly educated branch of the service: he 
also wrote poetry; and a sister has also evinced the same talent. 

To best illustrate a determined spirit, and showing what can be 
done when one places their might at the wheel, we would mention 
that, at the age of sixteen, to use her own words, " I was so illiterate, 
I did not know or even understand the eommonest branches of educa- 
tion, until one night a friend, younger than I, came, to spend the even- 
ing. She contended with my father about a difference of opinion of 
Hector, and then of Ajax, Theseus, and Marc Antony. I sat fearful, 
lest they should call upon me as umpire ; for I was entirely ignorant 
of these heroes. Fortunately, the conversation turned upon the beau- 
tics of poetry: upon this subject I knew a little, and gladly did I avail 
myself of my superficial knowledge. Ignorance was abashed, and I 
at once commenced, without consultation with any one, a three-hours' 
task of ancient history and mythological leading, until history became 
a mania and an idol. This was the commencement of my education."'"' 

At the close of the war, Miss Davidson was no better off than the 
majority of her Southern sisters. " Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and poverty is the fruitful mother of energies," and at once in 
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Miss Davidson brain and will and determination awoke, and she 
wove the incidents detailed to her during social hours of pleasant asso- 
ciation during the war into book-form, under the title of " Bloody 
Footprints." Some of the incidents of this volume were published in 

the "Southern Opinion," .Richmond, under the name of "Virginia." 
Miss Davidson has also written a novel, entitled " Philanthropist," 
and one which she has called "Principle and Policy-." The last 
named is now in the hands of publishers in New York. 
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IS the author of " Richmond During the War : Four Years of Per- 
sonal Observation," a work which, had she written nothing else, 
would deservedly give her a prominent place among the first female 
writers of the country. Says a reviewer in a Northern journal : 

" It is cha.rncl.eri/,cd by si- ims-il.y of n|.yl<; and thought, a delicacy of senti- 
ment, and an earnestness of conviction ttait arc loo rarely found in the pub- 
lications of the day. The hopes ami fears, the resolution and scil-saeriiice, 
the su I IV villus and privations, tins heroism iiuil courage displayed by the 
Southern people, arc des</ribcd willi all tlu: warm ailection and loving rever- 
ence of a true woman's heart — a heart whoso every throb heat in sympathy 
with the cause of the South. The generous and noble iiiipidses by which, 
in common wii.lt tens of thousands of her Southern sislers, the fair authoress 
was actuated, are manifested in the general style and character of the sub- 
jects treated. She brings to her lasl; a- mind fully stored with the most 
minute information on the principles in controversy. She is thoroughly 
conversant with the causes that led to the conflict, and this knowledge is 
employed with admirable judgment during the progress of the work for the 
enlightenment of the reader. The style is peculiarly pleasing, and the lite- 
rary character of Uie booh is of the highest, order. Full of incident, and of 
stirring, striking, and often thrilling scenes, the interest of the work never 
flags. All the joyousness of victory and the gloom of dei'ea!, all the glory 
and all the horrors of war,. are depicted with a lifelike vividness; and the 
leading characters that appear upon the s'.age arc painted with the fidelity 
of truth itself. The title of the volume would convey the impression that 
the scope is limited to L'ichiuoml; but this is not so, for the fair authoress 
takes in the whole range of the Confederacy, and describes the influence of 
this or that event as affecting the general progress of the contest. There are 
no less than seventy-sis. chapters in the boot, a fact which will serve to 
convey some idea of its varied interest. The first opens with the secession 
of Virginia; and the last, entitled "Life in the Old Land Yet," breathes 
forth words of hope and encouragement, giving ;i glowing picture of the 
future of the South, rousing the faint-hearted, and inspiring the despondent 
with new life and courage. We heartily commend 'Richmond During the 
War' as one of the most intr- resting, valuable, and jxst written volumes thai 
has appeared since the close of the great struggle." 
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Sallie A.. Brock is a native of "Madison Court House, Virginia, an 
obscure little hamlet among the hills of Piedmont, and overhung by 
jutting spurs of the Blue Ridge. This little village is distinguished 
for the wild and romantic character of the surrounding scenery, and 
the fair intelligence and high moral standard of its inhabitants; and 
Miss Brock's attachment to her birthplace is shown in the pseudonym 
for her literary ellbrts, " Virginia Madison." And this very appro- 
priate nom de -plume calls particular attention to the many inappro- 
priate ones; and it is a cause for conjecture why so many elegant 
writers show such questionable taste in their pseudonyms. 

Miss Brock, on her father's side, is of Welsh descent. In England, 
the Brocks were staunch Royalists; and one of the name sealed his 
devotion to his country and his crown by his blood, upon the Heights 
of Queeustown, in Canada. 

Her mother, whose maiden name was Buckner, was a descendant, 
from her father, of the Beverlys and the Chews; and from her mother, 
of the Burtons, the Heads, and the Marsliails, all names inseparably 
connected with the colonial and revolutionary history of Virginia, 

Miss Brock's childhood was passed in her native village, under the 
tutelage of her father exclusively; and later, under tutors and gov- 
ernesses. She is ignorant of what is usually called "boarding-school 
experience." 

In her childhood, she was fond of study, and devoted to rcsfhetieal 
pursuits, whether growing out of nature or of art, in the circumscribed 
Sphere of her acquaintance, from which, strangely, nothing could 
attract her but the roll of the itrio.-i.- ami the clangor of martial music. 
Her reward for merit was permission to go out of school to watch the 
drilling of the officers for the regular spring .militia muster. Her 
soul was so thrilled with enthusiasm, and her pride in the Jtag of our 
country, " the stars and stripes,' 1 so intense, that, though a little child 
when the Mexican war broke out, she wished she was a man, that she 
might follow the flag! Her enthusiasm has been completely crushed 
by the events of the late war. How terrible was the revulsion of feel- 
ing, when that flag was used as the ensign for expunging the liberties 
of her own beloved section, only God can know, who witnessed the 
midnight agony of soul over the downfall of the Confederate cause. 

Will God hold us responsible for this terrible revolt of feeling? 
Has he implanted within us emotions of patriotism only to show to tis 
the narrow compass of human vision, and the nothingness of ambition? 
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Has ho given ns conceptions of right and wrong only to vindicate his 
power, and to make lis miserable? 

In the fall of 1850, Mr. Brock removed to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where his daughter spc-nf the following eight years of her life. 
There her sphere for improvement "was sensibly enlarged, and she 
enjoyed the advantages of society as moral, refined, highly cultivated, 
and intellectual as can be found in the country. Her fondness for 
hooks grew upon her; in the course of time, she devoted herself to 
studying oil-painting, and then she indulged the dream of author- 
In the winter of 1858, t.he Brock family removed to Richmond, and 
were living in that city when the news from Sum for announced the 
breaking out of hostilities. Miss Brock's course of life from that time 
was changed. Dreams of distinction were hushed before the stern de- 
mands of duty. There was much for her to do, in common with all 
of her Southern sisters. She sewed and knitted, and nursed and 
cooked, and watched and prayed, during the four years of the war, 
in service for the South and her soldiers ; while the delicate health of 
her mother, and the frequent and necessary absences from home of her 
father and younger brother, threw upon her the cares of the family. 
They were severe and onerous, and she bore them with fortitude, feeble 
enough as she watched her mother's decline to the grave. This was 
her first personal sorrow ; and the only drop of consolation she tastes 
is in the remembrance that, she lias been rescued .from the great national 
sorrow, which, like the raven, "never flitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting," brooding over the wreck of the buried hopes of a nation. A 
total change in circumstances and family changes have drifted Miss 
Brock away from home and friends ; and she is now residing in the 
city of New York, which is the " literary emporium " of the country, 
where authors much do congregate. 

"Virginia Madison's" muse is a busy one, and is becoming to be 
appreciated by the reading world. Writing gives Miss lirock intense 
pleasure, and her writings give her readers no less delight. 

Her second volume, a collection of poems from Southern poets, is 
entitled "The Southern Amaranth," Wilcox, publisher, New York, 
published for the benefit of the "Ladies' Memorial Association," 
(1869.] This volume contains many poems furnished expressly for 
this work by the authors; also, many beautiful poems from the 
muse of the gifted editress. Miss Brock's talents are of a versatile 
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order, excelling in fiction, in poetry, and in what a woman seldom 
does well, political topics, which she discusses and argues knowingly 
and eloquently. She has established a reputation as a writer, of 
which she may well be proud, and which must increase with time: thus 
considered, her first volume may bo looked upon as a bud which must 
be followed by many magnificent blossoms, which we firmly hope may 



WHAT IS LIFE? 



" What is Life? " I asked of a wanton child, 
As he chased a butterfly ; 
And his laugh gushed out all joyous and wild, 
As the insect flitted by. 
" What is Life 1 " I asked ; " oh, tell me, I pray I " 
His echoes rang merrily, " Life is PLAY ! ,; 

" What is Life! " I asked of the maiden fair, 
And I watched her glowing cheek 
As the blushes deepened and softened there, 
And the dimples played " hide and seek." 
"What is Life? Can you tell me its fullest measure?" 
She smilingly answered, " Life is Pleasure 1 " 

" What is Life? " I asked of a soldier brave, 
As he grasped the hilt of his sword ; 
He planted his foot on a foeman's grave, 
And looked "erection's lord." 
" What is Life ? " I queried ; " oh, tell me its story." 
His brow grew bright as ho answered, " Globy 1 " 

"What is Life?" T asked a mother proud, 

As she bent o'er her babe asicep, 
With a low, hushed tone, lest a thought aloud 

Might waken its slumber deep. 
Her smile turned grave, though wondrous in beauty, 
While she made reply, "Life — life is Duty [" 

I turned to the father, who stood near by 

And gazed on his wife with pride ; 
Then a tear of joy shone bright in his eye 

For the treasure that lay at her side. 
I listened well for the tale that should come: 
" My life: " he cried, "my life is Hoiin '." 
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" What is Life? " I asked of the infidel ; 
His eyes were haggard and bleared ; 

Fierce, mocking sneers from his thin lips swell, 
And his heart with vice was seared, 
" What is Life," I asked, " in its ebb and flow ? " 
With air oath he muttered, " Life is Woe ! " 

" What is Life 1 " I asked of the invalid wan, 

As he wheeled to the grat.o bis chair, 
And frowned as through (lie easement there ran 
A fluttering breath of air. 
"What is Life?" I asked — I asked agaiu: 
He languidly couched, and answered, "Tain!" 

" What is Life? " T asked of the statesman grand, 
The idol of the hour ; 
The fate of a nation was in his hand — 

His word was the breath of power. 
He, sickening, tamed from (lit! world's caress: 
" 'T is a bubble 1" he cried — "'tis Emptiness |" 

"What is Life?" I asked of the miser grim, 

As he clutched Ms well-filled bag; 
H.h features were gannt and his figure, slim, 

His garment a tattered rag. 
" What is Life ? " I asked, " the story unfold." 
"Life," he chuckled, "life is Gold!" 

"What is Life?" I asked of the student of hooks, 

Exploring a ponderous tome; 
There are curious things in (he rare old nooks 

Whence the records of science come. 
For a moment he turned from his learned perch, 
And quickly answered, "'Life is ] Iesearch I " 

" What is Life? " I asked of a Christian meek, 

As she knelt helbre a shrine ; 
The impress of Heaven was on l:er cheek, 
In her eyes a light divine. 
"What is life?" I questioned, "oh! trace me its path ! ' 
She pointed upward, and whispered, "Faith!" 

" What is Life? " I asked of a man of care, 
Bending under the load of years; 
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He ran his fingers through his tbin gray hair, 

And liia eyelids were humid with tears. 
His voice trembled, " I once was brave ; 

Life is si shadow thiit points lo the Grave ! " 

I turned and asked of my inner heart 

Wiiat story it could unfold? 
It bounded quick in its pulses' start, 

As the record it unrolled. 
I road on the page, " Love, Hope, -Toy, Strife 1 
What the heart would make it, such is Life ! " 



THE SOLDIER'S HOME. 



a the hearts of kind and generous 



Is it where his infant feet have trod 

In the joy of childish glee, 
Like the woodbind bird with its merry song. 

'Neath the boughs of the parent tree? 
Is it where his'boyhood's diiys were passed, 

And youth's bright dreams began, 
Where ambition's dawn, with its kindling pride, 

(hive promise of the roan? 

Tins the soldier there a heme? 

Where (be eaue in rank luxuriance grow.s 

Tn tiie warmth of the genial sun, 
Where the " Father of Waters " in bis mighty c> 

And giant strength doth run ? 
Where the cotton throws out ils snowy fleece, 

Or in that bright " Land of Flowers " 
Where the orange- tree yields it's golden fruits, 

And the wild rose wreathes its bowers — 
Oh ! has he there a home? 

In the rich savannas of Hie South, 

Wbei'e springs (be pearly grain ; 
Where the live-oak rears its kingly head 

O'er the forest-trees to reign? 
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Wlmv the. sweet magnolia seeuts the gjilc 

And the jessamine's perfume; 
Where the myrtle wild, with its livery bright, 

Doth lighten the forest's gloom? 

Mot there is (lit 1 - soldier's home. 

Is it where the tall palmetto grows, 

Or 'ueath the mountain's crest 
Where limpid streams o'er their rooky hods 

Dance on and never rest? 
Where the eloud-eap throws its silvery veil, 

And the sunset'!- lingering ht am 
Kisses its top "with a crimson glow. 

And the purple (mining's glea.m — 
Is there the soldier's home? 

On the Old Dominion's blood-washed soil, 

Where every hill and dale 
Is tuneful of the sacred past 

As Tempo's ehissie vale-; 
Where Freedom's mightiest throes were felt, 

Where Freedom bowed her head — 
Her mailed hand on her breaking heart, 

Tn anguish o'er her dead — ■ 

Not there has he a homo. 

On the fertile prairies of the West, 

Where the kind and generous soil 
To the farmer yields a rich reward 

For all his care and toil ; 
Where the emigrant's rustic, cottage stands, 

And the tall grass, wild and free, 
Rises and falls as the breeze sweeps o'er 

Like the billows of the sea — 

Not there is the soldier's home ! 

For over them all the ruthless foe 

Lite locusts dark have trod, 
The- fields laid waste, the roof-trees dear 

Have levelled with the sod: 
The chimneys bare, the blackened walls, 

The mined hearthstones there — 
The silent cottages around, 

Like crumbling tombs, show where 
The: soldier had a home I 
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In the tenied del'.!, 'mid the earmon's roar 

And the musket's rattling sound, 
Where the drum's Ions roll and the bugle note 

And the clash of arms resound— 
Where foe to toe in huina:i strife 

And deadly conflict meet, 
With the hissing ball and l.hc bayonet thrust 

And the dead around his feet- 
Till late, that was his home. 

But other homes has the soldier brave, 

From the battle's dim array: 
In the loving hearts, of tin' good and true, 

The gentle and (lie gay, 
There is a sacred corner kept, 

Where an altar burns, refined 
With the vestal flame of Heaven's own love, 

And the soldier is enshrined 

Within this hallowed home. 



Where'er a mansion rears its head, 

Where ease and plenty meet, 
At the well-filled board of bounteous store 

The soldier has a seat. 
In the mountain cot of the humble poor, 

Or near the swelling tide, 
The door may be closed 'gainst the wintry wind, 

lint the latch-string is outside — 

And there is the .soldier's home 1 



Then, poor ami warworn veteran. 
Oh, cease thy sad complaint 1 

For earth has always cheery spots 
For the weary and the faint; 

And a promise bright to you is given, 
When life's last day is dona — 

When life's sad battles all are fought— 

When the last victory's won — 

In heaver: there is a home! 
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AQ.TJIET ho me- existence up to the close, or rather beginning of 
the war — for "quiet" was hardly to bo found in Richmond. 
during the time the " City on die James " was capital of the Confed- 
erate States — was that of Sue C. Hooper. 

Miss Sue 0. Hooper's father, on the death of his wife and an Infant 
daughter, which occurred shortly after the second birthday of the sub- 
ject of this article, discontinued housekeeping, and the subsequent life 
of father and daughter was spout as boarders in the home of one or 
another of their kindred. Says the lady : 

"liy earliest di.-if-inj-t reeolleet.ion h of it character rather di Keren t, 1 opine, 
from that of moat girls. I could not have numbered more than three or 
four years, at farthest, when our city had the honor of a visit from the Sage 
of Harsh field, l.ioared in the Slashes of Hanover, familiar with the scenes 
of Clay's early life, and bred in the same school of politics, it was always a 
marvel to me that Harry of the West was not my lathers favorite leader. 
But, no; it was Webster, from the colder la! dude and granite hills of New 
England Well, my father conk! not permit so golden an opportunity of 
his child's seeing Ids political idol to pass unimproved; so, girl, almost baby 
as I was, he hurried me down to the honorable gentleman's reception on the 
portico of the old Powhatan, then a leading hotel, held me in his arms above 
the heads of the populace, thai, in after years T might boast of having heard 
Webster, the immortal. My impressions of that hour were a source of infi- 
nite amusement to my father io the day of his death. Mr. Webster was 
welcomed by James Lyons, Esq., a prominent member of the Richmond 
Bar, afterward a representative of thai district in the Confederate Congress; 
and I, after an imparl iul hearing of bolh speeches, boidly avowed the opinion 
that Mr, Lyons was t.ae greater orator of the two, in my infantile judgment. 
It may have been the elegance and grace of our fellow-eit.i/en, or his sono- 
rous, Ciceronian periods, or perhaps both united, as compared with the stout, 
portly figure and short, pithy sentences of" Ihe "Now-l'iiglauder, as my dim, 
shadowy remembrance now pain is Lim, which captivated my childish fancy ; 
hut there was evidently something in bis manner, or appearance, or rhetoric, 
which indelibly stamped itself upon my mind, and made Mr, Lyons, for a 
long period, my beau ideal of an orator." 
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The childhood of Miss Hooper was passed wu-h her maternal grand- 
mother, a woman of strong and well-cultivated mind for the ante- 
revolutionary period. Politics was her forte. She was never quite 
so near the climax of happiness as when she could engage a Demo- 
crat in controversy, and overthrow (as she conceived) some of his pet 
theories, by a womanly thrust, or an apt quotation from the Sage of 
Ashland, her paragon of statesmanship. Who can aver that these sur- 
roundings had no influence in shaping the habits of thought and man- 
ner of writing of Miss Hooper? 

Miss Hooper's father made her, his only one, a companion from 
infancy; taught her to read at an early age, years before she was old 
enough to go to school; interested himself in her childish pleasures 
and pursuits. Mr. Hooper was a man of sound judgment and supe- 
rior practical sense, and was always very ambitious for lus daughter. 

In her childhood, authorship had been Miss Hooper's hobby ; but 
emancipated from the restraints of the schoolroom, fiiv several years 
she had no ambition beyond present enjoyment. It is to Reviews, of 
which department of literature she is particularly fond, that Miss 
Hooper is indebted for most of lier knowledge of authors, never having 
had access to a library. 

Her first article was published in the "Religious Herald," Rich- 
mond, under the mm- de plume of "Adrienne," which she still retains. 

Her first story was published ill a literary weekly of .Richmond, and 
was much complimented by the editress; since which time she has 
contributed to Southern and Northern literary journals. During the 
war, "Adrienne" was one of the most prominent contributors to the 
"Magnolia Weekly," Richmond. Her novelettes were lacking in 
vivacity, and the characters were similar. " Ashes of Roses " we con- 
sider her cleverest novelette; some of the seenes being not only 
lifelike, but capitally delineated. Her best productions will shortly 
be given to the public. 

Shortly before the close of the war, Mr. Hooper died ; and with the 
downfall of the Confederacy, her property was all swept away; and 
single-handed, this true Christian woman prepared to contend with the 
" cold charities of the world in the battle of life." 

A Virginian by birth, having ever resided within the borders of the 
"mother of States," Miss Hooper is proud of the "Old Dominion," 
and clings to her, " desolated," as she rejoiced in her " pomp and beau- 
ty." She converses fluently and elegantly. A.s a- correspondent, Miss 
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Hooper is to ha praised ; her letters are natural and inf 
index of the character of the writer. 

la the writings of Miss Hooper, I. lie defects are Lluv:e that are inhe- 
rent in her nature and surroundings. Having never travelled or 
mingled in " society," so called, her novelettes are necessarily plain, 
unvarnished records of home-life in the middle class of society; in 
which, perhaps, the religious element predominates too strongly for the 
mass of readers. We think Miss Hooper has erred in too little follow- 
ing Longfellow's suggestion, " to look into her heart and write." 



TIIE OCCUPATION OF RICHMOND. 

I do not believe (here ever was u mare panic-stricken woman than I, the 
first day, and, indeed, the first woe!; of the occupation of Richmond hy the 
Federal troops; but, upon present reflection, I admit that the causes for' 
alarm existed more in ray imagination than in reality. 

Sunday was the loveliest of April days, the morning as quiet as any 
within four years; and worshippers wended tlieir way to church as peace- 
fully as if " wars and rumors of wars " were mere abstractions. In the af- 
ternoon, there were whisperings i..l' evacuation ; and, toward evening, elon- 
gated visages, (lie constant whistle of locomotives, and fugitive inhabitants, 
betokened some, unusual commotion : but 1 reaucubered the gnu-boat panic 
in '62, and persistently refused to credit. Ilie evidence of my senses. Such 
was my confidence in the success of our cause, that it was not until eleven 
o'clock that ni;<hi', when it was piisith ely asserted that our pickets were to 
be withdrawn two hours thereafter, that [ hega.n to realise the situation. 
That slumber visited not my eyes you will readily believe; but it is too 
much for your credulity to believe l.'ia'. hope was still inspired by my reflec- 
tions upon the numerous miraculous interpositions of Providence iii behalf 
of God's chosen people in ancient limes, particularly the deliverance, of 
lle/.cf ia'a from the bests of Sennacherib: ami J fondly dreamed, even then, 
that the enemy would never be permitted to enter our " beautiful, seven- 
hilled city." Tins deiusion was dispelled about dawn by an explosion which 
shook the house, to its very foundation, and I sprang up, exclaiming to my 

room-mate, " Oh, L , the Yankees arc shelling us I " and shortly after, 

there was another report more terrific still, which fully convinced me that 
the enemy hud opened a bombardment. These reports we soon ascertained 
to be from the destruction of the ''■ Patrick Henry," at the Rockets, and the 
powder magazine, almost in our immediate vicinity ; and were but the be- 
ginning of the cxp'osions. which were continued throuciiouf. (he morning at 
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the armory and tie arsenal. About sun rise, the mob, who had been sacking 
the stores all night, completed their work by bring the houses they had rilled. 
The brooding win;;' of the destroying angel -niiial to hover Over us in the 
dense clouds of smoke which, obscured the sun, and made almost a twilight 
darkness at midday. The lire raged furiously all day, and by night at 
least one-half ol' the business portion of the city was in ashes. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, in the midst, of ihc consternation 
about the conflagration, there was a, general stampede of the pillagers from 
"down town." fleeing before the enemy. As everything was remarkably 
quiet, except in the burning district, and I expected they would enter with 
11 a. great flourish of trumpets." I pronounced it all a hoax, until one, of our 
neighbors assured me " he. hsid seen the Yankees on the Square." .My first 
view of them was about ten o'clock, when two regiments of tine-looking, 
soldierly fellows, whom, but for their splendid uniforms, .1 might have 
imagined some of our own brave boys, sidvaneed up the street with a firm, 
steady tread, and a dignified, martial air, I confess, until then, anxiety for 
my personal safety had absorbed every other feeling; but wdien I descried 
through the closed blinds the " stars and stripes " waving in the Confeder- 
ate capital, 1 burst into tears. 

The first freshet of my grief having subsided, I became Lolerably com- 
posed ; but, in the afternoon, was again precipitated into a panic by the ap- 
proach of a colored brigade, who rushed pellmeil past our residence, sing- 
ing, shouting, yelling, liring, the while oJiieors not even endeavoring to re- 
strain them. We anticipated such scenes that night as marked the occupa- 
tion of Columbia, S. C. ; and sis these black fiends were encamped only two 
squares beyond us, we apprehended danger to our .neighborhood from their 
proximity. However, everything passed oil' quietly, and we scarcely heard 
a toot-fall on the street sii'for nightfall. 

" Our "friends, the enemy," (to quote the polite language of the late Mr. 
Daniel, of the " Examiner," who Jhrlumdi;/// died the week before the evac- 
uation,) have preserved very good order ever since their occupation. There 
have been some irregida.rities and depredations in the vicinity of the camps, 
particularly before the removal of the negro troops: but, a.s far as possible, 
they have been promptly punched. Indeed, ma there, 1 thought I 'never 
knew what gratitude was until tire first week of the Federal rule here : every 
hour we were protected from violence seemed a miracle of grace. The 
authorities and the soldiery, in the mai:j, have pursued a conciliatory course 
toward our citizens, and have carefully refniiuod from any exultation over a 
fallen foe. At church they are exceedingly respectful and devotional; they 
have been particularly courteous to ladies ; don't even glance at us in the 
street, except, to move aside to allow us to pass 

An amusing incident occurred not long since on Franklin street, the 
fashionable promenade of the city. A belle, in meeting a Federal oflicer, 
doubled her veil ; but just as he passed, a gust of wind drifted it at his feet. 
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ITe picked it up :ui(] presented it vory <^:i llnntly, meanwhile conceal lug bis 
face with Ms hat — a suitable reproof for her silly affectation. 

Another incident, more t utot-oni, i icjf; still, as showing the temper of the 
people: Last week, several young ladies, a.t. the passport office, while await- 
ing their passports, entered ir.it:) a cheerful conversation, hut carefully ab- 
staining from any allusion to the Yankees or the stave of the country. An 
officer in the crowd appeared iuteresr.ed in their- discourse, :ind presently 
made a casual inquiry. He was answered civilly., but coldly ; but, not re- 
garding his repulse, he pursued his inter rogatories on indifferent topics. 
Finding he could elicit no reference to politics or the war, he pertly ashed ; 
" Well, what do you think of the success of your Confederacy now?" "Sir," 
replied one of the girls, " with God nothing is impossible ; and I believe 
with his assistance we shall yet achieve our independence ; ibr we are as- 
sured that 'whom the Lord loveth He chasten eth. ' " Her questioner, 
crest-fallen and abashed, hung Iris head, and was .soon lost in the crowd. 

We are allowed considerable latitude of speech, of which we are not 
slow to avail ourselves. Treasonable- ntroraiices are not tolerated in the pul- 
pit; but some of our ministers, even in conversation with the Federals, " use 
great plainness of speech,"' with perfect impunity. .... 

On the 20th of April, an order was promulgated by General Halleek, to 
take effect on the 1st of May, ihat no minister would l)e allowed to perform 
a marriage ceremony with on t having taken the oath, and the parties con- 
tracting marriage should also be required to fal;e the oath. Two of on r 
wealthy young ladies of the beau monde were engaged to be married to a 
pair of North Carolina officers the first week in May ; but, upon the appear- 
ance of this order, the parties " out-heroded Herod," by being united in 
Hymen's silken tie on Sunday morning. April 30th — Rev. Dr. Burrows, of 
the First Baptist Church, officiating. It is said there were at least fifty 
marriages in Richmond that day. 
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MATILDA CAROLINE SMILEY was the youngest of twelve 
children: six sons and sis daughters made i.lu: old homestead a 
very bright and happy place. 

Matilda was left pretty much to her own inclinations in childhood, 
and spent many hours wandering through the woods around Grape 
Hill, (Nelson County, Virginia,) gathering (lowers, and 1 
the birds and the rippling of the bright waters that e 
sunshine. It was a happy ehi'dhood, full of bright, i 

She wrote a great deal ; and her compositions, although hidden away, 

as she thought, securely, wore often found by her sisters, who made 
them subjects of amusement, to her great in or t ideation. One day, the 
presiding elder of the Virginia Conference, Rev. George W. Nalley, 
was stopping at the "homestead," and her sister found her blank book 
and showed it to him. The gentleman saw much good in these juve- 
nile productions, and look them with him, rending them to his friends, 
and some of the poems appeared in the ".Richmond Advocate," then 
edited by liev. S, M. Lee. Xoi. long afterward, Mr. IS alley and Bishop 
Dogget selected poems from the MSS. honk, and. a volume was pub- 
lished. 

About that time, Mr. Nalley persuaded Mts. Smiley to send Matilda 
to the Rockingham Institute, presided over by that good man and 
eminent educator, Rev. John C. Blackwcll ; a portion of tho proceeds 
of the book of poems was used to defray some of the expenses of her 
schooling. She spent nearly three years at the Institute. 

One by one her sisters left home as brides, until the youngest only 
was left. She kept up her studies and writings, publishing her arti- 
cles in the "Louisville Journal," "The Home Circle," and various 
other Southern journals. 

Just before the war, she married Rev. A. S. Edwards, sou of Gene- 
ral S. M. Edwards, of Washington City. Mr. Edwards was in the 
Treasury Department of the United States Government, with a com- 
fortable home and good salary. When war came, he immediately 
1 his position, and came South to share the lot of the people of 
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his own section. Ho was in the employment of iho Confederate gov- 
ernment at .Richmond for four years. 

Life in Richmond was one of low pleasures and many privations to 
any, unless they had many " blue-backed promises to pay." Mrs. 
Edwards, used to the free and open-hearted hospitality of the country, 
with the pure air and green woods, suffered many privations — one 
month staying in the house of a rich acquaintance, who let rooms 
: to them on score of friendship: another month in a damp 
t room; and another in the third story of one of the Richmond 
hotels, then used as a hospital — living on pork, beans, and ryi^ coffee, 
without sugar. And so life went by from year to year, until the Con- 
federacy ended, and the drama closed with the fall and burning of 
Richmond. 

After the fall of the Confederacy, Mrs. Edwards went back to her 
childhood's homo, "Crape Hill," and opened a i'enmle school; but the 
country was so poor that it did not succeed, and the school was closed. 

Mrs. Edwiii'ds hits little time for writing, surrounded by a family 
of small children; and like all Southern women, she has many small 
cares upon her hands. She anticipates publishing ;l poem this fall. 

William Archer Cocke, Esq., the author of "Constitutional History 
of the United States," a work which attracted considerable attention, 
enriching our literature, and placing the author high upon the list of 
Southern authors, in "Sketches of Southern "Literature," published in 
1863, notices the volume of poems of Matilda "as an agreeable vol- 
ume of minor poems, which has much of womanly tenderness and deli- 
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MISS UPSHUR, well known under her pseudonym of "Fanny 
Fielding," has written for nearly every literary journal of the 
South, prose and poetry, from the "Southern Literary Messenger " to 
the "Richmond Pastime." She is one of the few writers who enter- 
tain the strictest ideas of the responsibility of writers for the press, in 
any capacity whatever; aiming to be useful in lier sphere — -"to leave 
no line which, dying, she would wish to blot." 

Miss Upshur's birthplace is in Accomac County, Virginia, on the 
wave-washed Eastern Shore, where, almi.st literally, the Atlantic bil- 
lows rocked her cradle, and the ocean waves sung kilhtby. She was 
removed from here in .childhood, and now resides in Norfolk. She is 
a daughter of William Btith Upshur, (at one time a lawyer of the 
Accomac Bar, a contemporary of the Hobs. H. A. Wise and Thomas 
II. Bayly,) and a niece of Judge Abel P. Upshur, who was Secretary 
of Slate during President. Tyier's Administration, 

Miss Upshur lias an inherent fondness for books — could read "hand- 
somely," it has been resnarked, at four years old. Though, when a 
child, devoted to play, she would ireiiueistiy indulge in seasons of 
retirement in a dimly-lighted closet, poring over " Pilgrim's Progress," 
and other books of a serious character. Much of her childhood was 
spent in lonely, old country-houses, with little company and many 
books. 

She commenced writing for the press at an early age. Her ambi- 
tion was to be identified with the " literature of the South." Her first 
story, of any length, was a novelette, entitled " Florine de Genlis," 
and appeared in a Norfolk paper. Miss Upshur has written generally 
over the signature of "Fanny Fielding;" but sometimes over other 
assumed names, and frequently without any n/mi dn plunm. 

Like Miss Evans, the author of " Beulah," etc., Miss Upshur was 
educated entirely at home ; the diilcrence being that the former was 
educated by her mother, while the latter lost her mother early, had 
no elder sister, and was the feminine head of the family from her very 
juvenile years, and was educated principally by her lather. 

793 
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Mis* Upshur's most ambitious prose work, that has been published, 
appeared in the "Home Monthly," Nashville, 1807, entitled "Confed- 
erate Notes," the " prefatory " to which was in the following strain : 

" Yes, despite whatever odium may attach to tin.' term, thus is baptized 
this desultory record, which, written one ['rem an irregular journal of the 
late war time, and immediately am eeedem period, ^couis not thus misnamed. 

"Those blue- km!, ed 'promises to j.siy ' are signilicau! of a grander venture 
and a nobler hope than mines of gold can express; ami exalted in such asso- 
ciation, we brave the pronuneiameuto 'below par,' only wishing the new 
namesake merited, equally with its original, exemption therefrom. 

"Critics of a. different turn of mind may vote those '.Now* ' discordant, 
and assign them one characteristic in common with tlio.se of the dying 
swan, whose 'last* are traditionally 'lies:.' Humoring the. metaphor, we 
feci that not a few arc left, yet, upon whose ear the sound will fall like a bar 
of some old, familiar strain in music, and to whom, though the original 
melody bus died our. in air, each echo ]» a memory of the swoot.e;'i son;; thai 



" Confederate Notes," said a critic noted for his fairness and clear- 
ness of thought, "is a work of great power and deep, earnest thought. 
The style is terse, graphic, and idiomatic. This work will place the 
writer indisputably among the leading writers of the South." 

The "Kichmond Whig" said: "Confederate .Notes," (it was pub- 
lished anonymously,) "in a strictly literary .sense, and apart from any 
sectional or political significance contained in its title, is destined, we 
believe, to make, its mark upon the comparatively fallow field of what 
is called Southern authorship." 

The following extract from a letter from Miss Upshur is a picture 
of her every-duy life, showing six; is no Ixm bleu, in the popular accep- 
tation of the term : 

"A just report of my literary career could, 1 feel, scarcely be made with- 
out some allusion ro the peculiar circumstance.! preventing that entire aban- 
don to study and contemplation almost necessary to insure high excellence 
in one who designs making authorship a. profession." 

Of the poem "Margaret,' 1 given hereafter, she writes: 

" 1 perhaps should tell you that it was written, as so many of my efforts 
were, disjointed- -that is, at odd times, when f wa.s busy with other matters, 
and yet felt 'a call,'' as the Quakers says, 'to write.' I kept pencil and 
paper in my work-basket, a.nd jotted down averse at intervals while engaged 
with a pressing job of sewing. 
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"Well, I fancy I see certain household achievements interrupting," writes 
she, "gleaming hero and there through breaks — very plain to me,, in most 
things I have accomplished; pots of jam perceptible between stanzas of 
poems; seams of sheets, of carpets, disjointing the general narrative and 
final catastrophe of some heroic tale. I do not sigh for more poetic sur- 
roundings, or that my lot is as it is. There is no poetry without heauty, and 
use is beauty. A woman can have no higher appointment, .1. hold, than the 
keeper of a home. Her first duty is here: if she can shkm abroad after this, 
all well; hut this (.led intended as the centre of her warmth and light. So I 
believe." 

The following poem was extensively copied by the newspapers 

throughout the country. The " ^Norfolk Herald " thus prefaces it : 

"We take much pleasure in transferring the following beautiful stan/.as 
from the pages of the 'Southern Literary .Messenger,' for April, (1859.) 
They are the production, it seems, of one of the most gifted of the young 
ladies of Virginia, and one who should rank higher than many whose names 
have become famous. . . . We commend them !o the lovers of the beau- 
tiful ; for they will find, under their simple style, exquisite iigures, conceived 
in the very spirit of poesy's self." 

MARGARET. 

Oh ! Hai'jra.rct, pretty Margaret:! 

I pray ye linger yet 
At the stile beyond the hay-field, 

When the summer sun is set; 
And I'll tell ye in the twilight 

What ye never shall forget, 

Oh I Margaret, sweet Margaret I 
With face so lily fair, 

The sunbeams loved io .nestle 

In the meshes of her hair, 
And gleam and gleam more golden 

From the light they borrowed there. 

Oh! Margaret, sweet Margaret I 

With eyes of violet blue; 
Or, when she looked most lovingly, 

Of that celestial hue 
The heavens show when cloud-gates ope 

To let the good pass through. 
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Oli! .Margaret, merry Margaret! 

Beyond the meadow mill, 
My heart will listen, listen 

For your gentle tripping still; 

All its pit-put ee I iocs waking, 
As ol' old, at. your sweet will. 

lint Marga.ret, sweet Margaret! 

Ye '11 never come again. 
Like the spring-time after winter, 

Lite the sunshine after rain ; 
But I could kiss the blessed dust 

Where your sweet form hath lain. 

But Margaret, sainted Margaret! 

The hay-field and the mill, 
The meadow-pa 1.1 1, its windings. 

And its little running rill, 
Will speak more lovingly of you 

Than the grave-yard, all so still. 

And Margaret, blessed Margaret! 

In my heart's love-kicking dearth, 
I 'II look upon the sunshine, 

And the flowers that strew the earth, 
And I '11 think I see in each, of them 

The types of your new birth. 

Then Margaret, sweet Margaret! 

Like si 1 1 is hi ne after rain, 
Like summer after winter, 

Ye will glad my heart again ; 
For I 'II say they are your messengers, 

And they shall not speak in rain. 

The following extracts from a let.i.or front _Mis> Upshur tell their 



"1 suppose the niiiHiform character of my occupations is much the same 
in degree, and somewhat in kind, nith that of many other Southern women 
now who are writers. The thing has its comical side ; a kneeling hero, for 
instance, just about to make a touching declaration to his adored Daphne, 
or Sarah, as the case may ho, is interrupted by an 'aside,' which reminds, 
may be, that your latest. ' Bureau' pet has gone to S'eicly meeting, and you 
must go and loaf your bread." 
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Miss Upshur has recently completed, and experts to publish shortly, 
novel, entitled "Mabbit Thorn;" and "Confederate Notes" will 
Iso probably appear in book- form. 



OUE UNION. 

Now give our voices to the breeze — our banner to the sky; 
Let stars to kindred stars bear up our orisons on high. 

God save- our sacred Union ! the gift our fathers gave, 

For which they fought and bled, and fell in many a hero-grave ] 

No North — no South — no East — no West the war-cry leading on, 
When blood flowed red at Mecklenburg, :ind Trenton's field was won; 
No North — no South — no East — no West when Monition l.h's deadly plain 
Glowed in its tide of British blood anil piled its hosts of slain. 

No sectional i st, claimed to know who denlf the deadly blows 
That purchased life for Liberty, anil felled her tyrant foes : 
Here on the heights of old Yorktown, and there on Bunker Hill, 
The patriot heart and sturdy arm and iron nerve and will 

Battled before the Lord of Hosts, the God of land and sea, 
Whose fiery pillar led them to the premised land — the free: 
The British lion bowed his head ami crouched him in his lair 
When proud Columbia's eagle snared and cleft the echoing air. 

And as our banner's starry folds floated toward the sky, 
A band of brothers rallied round and sen I. their shouts on high: 
From far New England'* granite bills ami ocean -girdled main 
The glorious shout of LIBERTY ! rang out again — again 

Rang out, and louder, prouder swelled, where Southern sons and daughters 
Sen! siamlianeously the shout over our hi.l.ls and waters I 
Should not the sons of sires like ihese, the oilspring of such mothers, 
Go hand in hand — one heart — one hope — a loving baad of brothers'' 

Our own beloved, sunny South — our glorious Old Dominion — 
Shall our proud eagle bow his head or droop one waving pinion? 
Say, stalwart brothers of the North, shall party -strife divide us? 
Our foes they of our own household -our enemies beside ^^ 
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Now sTin.1 1 we cope- as foe with foe. or us with brother, brother? 
" Bmr ait-il forhe<tr " Lite charmed device tili we forget all oilier? 
The passing breeze the watchword waft from icy Northern land 
To where our groves and flowery plains by tropic breath is fanned! 

The sable sons of Afric'a soil, in mercy let them rest 

Where God has placed their lowly lot as seemed unto him best; 

In mercy more to them than us, fanatic- zeal, be mute ; 

Do ye not mind who proilered once the God -forbidden fruit? 

And in their pirden of content, say, will ye wildly fling 
Apples of discord? Slay your hand! it were a wanton thing 
To stir within a. human breast thought, of what must not he, 
By all the laws of God to them — by all His laws to thee. 

Perhaps in ignorance ye 'vc erred : the human heart is prone 

To cloud the simple laws of God with doctrines of its own ; 
No North nor South may say, '"Tis thine I" the worldwide weakness, 
where 

Each day brings hourly !'i™>f how much all need the Father's care. 

Porhaps in ignorance ye 've erred : yet better [.bought may come 
By minding meek-eyed Charity, whose work " begins at home; " 
And sweeping one',-, own threshold clean, is belter than all other 
Cunning device to keep intact, the door-stone of a brother.* 

Your Sewards, iieechers, Pbillipses, who rank a.nd rave of freedom, 

And, deadly as the curse that: fell upon the olden Edom, 

Their blasphemous anathemas pour out upon the land 

Where men dare differ with themselves and boldly take their stand. 

Who made them judges over us? spokesmen for liberty? 
A serious faree — thc sable-shinned, hut not t'ae white man, freel 
Oh! subtle casuists, who preach of " fire and point of sworil," 
A fearful freedom that which bids defiance to the Lord ! 

Dark household enemies! Oh ! toll what in exchange they proffer 
For the blest boon they take a way? — what compensation oiler 
For the rent flag- ■ dissevered lies? The murderous brand of Cain — 
The violated memories - brother by brother slain ! 

* The itnswiir in" the iLiicitm I. Eg.yi.tiiia to tin: stranger, who askcil Imw it ,™s the oitie 
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H.'iy, was it not u sound to make Satan himself seem merry — 
The fratricidal shou: tlisrt. shool* flic hills of Harper's Ferry? 
Yet thanks to our wise Governor, under nn nil-wise God, 

Si-ditton, "trite were soon laid low with traitors 'nealh (In; sod. 

Did not the shades of those whose hones bleach upon Bunker Hill 
Utter their fearful whisperings, when all he-side grew still, 
Upon the ear of traitor Hrown, crying, "Unclean I unclean! 

Wuisi: than the leprosy of old your deadly stain luith been ! " 

Ah ! there are hearts of South and North will rally with us here, 

Resolved above our grievances to shed the mutual tear; 
With honorable burial to consign then] to the grave, 
And hoist above flu; starry !h;g, in triumph yet to wave. 
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THE author of "Leisure Moments," published by E. D. Long & 
Co., New York, several years ago. (1839,) was born in Norfolk, 
Virginia. A distinguished clergyman said: 

"While the literary execution of 'Leisure Moments' is of a high, if not 
of the very highest order, the purity of thought, the felieily of the imagery, 
and the constructive talent displayed in the managenmut. of the lunger 
pieces, are as remarkable as they are rare, lean hardly deem it possible 
that these charming sketches are the production of a. lady hut just stepping 
on the threshold of womanhood, .so intimate an ueuuaintauce does the fair 
author display with all 



It is difficult to sa.y which is Ihe writer's happiest vein. She is alike admi- 
rable, whether she essays to strike, this keynote of joy or grief." 

Mrs. Bennett is descended on her lather's side, whom she much 
resembles, front the English; and on her mother's side, from the 
French. She is an only child. 

She was educated at KU'toott's 31 ills, near llnltiuiore, and received 
her diploma there, and was presented with a gold medal and the 
degree of A. M. by the llurn-miivg .Female College. 

Miss Butt's first appearance in print was at the age of fourteen, 
although she had written for several years before that time. She 
loves the "beautiful and true." She is inclined to be rather satirical — 
very strong in her attachments. 

Says a friend of the lady : 

■'iShe is possessed of a fine person, indeed e_\.ceedi.ng]v handsome; her 
arm and hand were copied as a model by the artist. Barber, of Virginia, for 
the statue of the 'Fisher Girl.' She understands wi-1! the art of conversing, 
speaking wi:h ease upon almost any subject. Site is sprightly, poetic, and 
imaginative, as her writings indicate." 

Says a phrenologist in regard to this lady's character, as viewed 

phrenologically : 
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"She would be a good observer — hi.rgo perceptive faculties; a good thinker — 
a well-devc loped forehead; and with, large mirth fulness, she would be, witty. 
Indeed, there is a touch of the comic in this intellect; and with her large 
language and excellent conversational, pimei's, she would he most entertain- 
ing. This is the oratorical, and musical temperament, overflowing with 
emotion. There is spirit and temper here, nuxliiied, of course, by benevo- 
lence; but when KUi.i! i il nature takes the di-lbnsiye, there will be no half- 
way work. She is as plucky as she is kind and loving; cautious, but not 
timid or irresolute; self-relying, but not haughty. She loves her liberty, 
and will not submit to restraint.; but can c.oiifoi'vn anil adn.pt herself to cir- 
cumstances. She may be led or persuaded, hut cannot be driven. There is 
great hope, but less veneration ; large conscientiousness, hut less humility. 
She has a good degree of spirituality, very large sublimity, with ideality 
well developed. There is sulliciont. acquisitiveness to appreciate property, 
and sufficient love for l.hc beautiful to incline her u> make a good display. 
She is both original and imitative. 

"Had she been trained for the stage, especially lor the opera, she would 
have filled the place with credit. Next to this, something in the line of lifr- 
eralurc or authorship would be lli-o most appropriate. Hut she would love 

and appreciate arl, and could excel in it. She would make a good linguist, 
ii good reader, and could ex~ecl in music, drawing, and in painting. There 
is much character here; and if duly cultivated, she could shine in almost 
any sphere." 

Hiss Butt, was a contributor to various periodicals anil magazines, 
in the North as well as the South. Her volume of "Leisure Moments" 
was a collection of her short, tales, essays, and sketches. One journal, 
in a notice of this volume, said; 

"Hiss Unit's fine intellectual capacities are well developed in the hook 
which now lies before us. It contains a- number of well-written sketches, so 
different in style one from another that it is hardly possible to imagine they 
were the product of the same pen. This only goes to show, however, the 
diversity of her talent. Here ive find language which not only reminds us 
of Fanny Fern, but makes us take it for one of her happiest productions. 
Another chapter is dashed off in a free a.nil easy style, through which bril- 
liant humor lurks in every sentence. Then again we find an intense depth 
of feeling, which she portrays in language that call- forth a responsive echo 
from the hearts of her readers." 

July 6th, 1865, Miss Butt was married to Mr. N. J. Bennett, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and they have made their home in the great 
city of New York. 

In 1866, Mrs. Bennett published, through Carleton, New York, a 
volume of little tales for childrenj under the title of "Pastimes with 
my Little Friends." 
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THE subject of this sketch, familiarly known to tho readers of 
magazines and weekly journals, for which she has contributed 
both prose and verse, was horn in Williams (.'own, Martin County, 
North Carolina, came to Virginia in 1848, and now resides at Alex- 
andria. 

Miss Whittlesey commenced rhyming at an curly age, and published 
her first article in the "Edcnton (North Carolina,) Sentinel," in 1846, 
She published a book of poems, entitled "Heart Drops from Memory's 
Urn ; " and through M. W. Dodd, New York, 1860, a volume of prose 
novelettes, entitled "The Stranger's Stratagem; or, The Double Deceit; 
and other Stories." She received a prize, from a North Carolina paper 
for a novelette, entitled "Reginald's Revenge;'' also, from the same 
journal, a prize for a novelette, entitled "Tho Hidden Heart." She 
again was the successful competitor for a prize offered by "The 
American Union," of Boston, " The Maid of Myrtle Vale " being the 
title of the successful tale. 

In 18(56, the publishers in New York of a series of Dime Novels 
appropriated one of Miss Whittlesey's stories, ""flic; Bug Oracle," and 
published it without her knowledge or consent. 

We believe slie lias recently, or is about to publish, a novel, entitled 
"Herbert Hamilton ; or, The Bas Bleu." Her longest, and we think 
most successful novel, appeared in the " field and Fireside," entitled 
" Bertha, the Beauty." 
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HELEN G. BEALE, 

THE author of "Lansdowne," is a young lady of the "Old Dominion 
State," a daughter of William 0. Beale, a merchant of Freder- 
icksburg, where she was horn and has lived always, with the excep- 
tion of two years spent in the " Old North State," after the bombard- 
ment of Fred cricks burg during the war. She spent the day of the 
bombardment in a cellar at her home. Her father died when she 
was fourteen years of age. Her education was conducted by Kev. G. 
Wilson Mcl'l] ail, now President of Davidson College, Xovlh Carolina, 
until she was sixteen, at which time she begim the duties of life as a 
teacher, and has since spent the largest portion of her life in a school- 
room. Her aim during these years has been, and still is, to perfect 
herself as a teacher. Being thus occupied all day, she wrote "Lans- 
downe " one winter, in the evenings, after Lea, for amusement. 

A lady, who has had close association with Miss .lieale, so as to 
afford her the best facilities for observing the springs of thought and 
action to which v:a are indebted for " Lansdowne,''' her first literary 
effort, writes to me : 

. "While reading 'Lansdowne,' both in MS. and print, I was confirmed in 
my idea that lem-lliy persons, who sire impelled to put their thoughts on 
paper, throw into their creations their own mental and spiritual life, how- 
ever unconscious they may he el" producing :iny truuscrij't of themselves. 
This is seen in the analysis of the two most prominent characters of the 

"Wc all see, daily, persons resembling the other characters: their traits 
may have been personified from observations of common life; hat. /.haw, Iwn 
are pure creations of the author's brain — the hero. Theodore Lansdowne, 
loving, sensitive, tender, and beautU'ul, being the type of (be testhcl.ic por- 
tion of the writer's human emotional economy — an Acknowledgment of 
homage t.o the truth of (.he siiyin^, 'A thing of biranty is a joy forever;' while 
Horace Ashton is .1 portrayal of another side, of her i-'a a racier. In him, we 
find a crucifixion- of :>elf, in giving up not only worldly ease and secular 
ambition, but even love itself, held in abeyance to the call of Divine truth. 
Here is the culmination, that defines inure faithfully than wordy sketch of 
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mine could give, the calibre of the author ofLuasdowne : ' so does she 'ful- 
fil her God-given host,' 

" In person, Minn 15o;:lo is very slight, of mcdiuai stature, tine skin, bright 
brown hair, and broad, high Ibrebearl; but tbe eye i-s a mystery I have not 
yet fathomed, beautiful, clear bnnvn, calm almost to sadness, as the 'mist 
resembles the rain;' though if she lie moved to mii'Ui, sunshine breaks 
through the mist, ami a most quick, nimble, spirit peeps out, full of humor, 
which lias the gilt of speech. Tin's lady has written, a book worthy of her- 
selii iLiid which, like lh<: ('oaipanionsliip ol the author, makes 

' The earns that invest the day, 
Fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away."' 

" LunsdoY.ne " v>-:\s published serially in a weekly journal published 
iu Thill.imoriS — " Southern Society;" and as :i iiiirnuive of Southern 
society, it was an ornament to the page-- of any journal, and particu- 
larly suited to tbe imn in which it appeared. Like many illy-managed 
Southern periodicals, " Southern Society " existed for less than a year. 

Professor F. A. March, of Raskin, Pennsylvania, (a gentleman of 
reputation for learning, in Europe as well as in this country,) thus 
alludes to "Lansdowne": "Over and above its merits as a stoiy, it is 
decidedly worthy of the honor of appearing in book form, on the score 
of its value as a memorial of the society which it depicts," 
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MRS. CORNELIA J. M. JORDAN. 

TPHE subject of this notice was bom in the ancient and romantic 
J- city of Lynchburg, Virginia, on the 11th of January, 1830. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Jordan was Cornelia .fane Matthews. 
She was the eldest of the three daughters of Mr. Edwin Matthews, at 
one time mayor of the city : a citizen of sinoerest worth, intelligence, 
and character, highly rejected by the entire community, and fre- 
quently honored and rewarded with positions of public responsibility. 
The wife of Mr. Matthews was a sister of the Hon. William L. Goggin, 
of Bedford County, and was a lady of rare accomplishments, of great 
personal beauty, and of many marked traits of amiability and excel- 
lence. She died when her eldest child was hut live years old. Her 
husband, faithful to her memory, never married again ; but devoted 
himself to the care and induing of his children, and .sustained toward 
them, as far as was possible, tlte relation of father and mother united 
in one. The three daughters, after their mother's death, lived with 
their maternal grandmother in Bedford County, till the youngest was 
old enough to attend school, and then they were placed in charge of 
the Sisters of Visitation, Georgetown, I). C It was while in George- 
town that the first attempts of Miss Cornelia to compose, in verse, in 
accordance with the rules of prosody and composition, were made. 
Heretofore, she had written " as the spirit, moved" — a spontaneous 
and impulsive utterance. She had sung as a bird, but was now to 
sing as a trained and cultivated musician. Her " wood-notes wild," 
which had been merely soliloquies, assumed the form of May-day 
addresses, verses to her schoolmates, album addresses, etc. These 
efforts were crowned with the grateful guerdon of (lattery and praise : 
their author began to he known as the "poet laureate," and was 
always in requisition whenever anything meti'ical was needed. At 
the commencement of 1816, the highest prize in poetry and prose was 
conferred upon her, amidst, admiring plaudits. Perhaps no other evi- 
dence of triumph ever gave her half the pride and pleasure conveyed 
liy the simple and sincere assurance of her teacher's appreciation and 
!:;■]■ friends' approval and salh:ae:ion. 

811 
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The death of Emily, the youngest sister, occurred at this period. 
She was only fourteen years of age ; hut united to great liveliness a 
richly endowed mind and noble heart, which won the affection of all 
her companions, and the almost idolatrous love of her elder sister. 
The fair unfolding of a flower so sweet and rare was watched with 
almost maternal solicitude, and the sudden blighting of tho beautiful 
blossom inflicted a deep wound, whose scar will ever remain to witness 
its cruel severity. This was the first great, sorrow of the poetess. It 
made a profound impression on her nature, and imparted — uncon- 
sciously, no doubt^— a melancholy character to many of her pieces. It 
was in memory of her dead darling that she, dedicated her first book, 
many years after, to "The Fireside and the Grave : the Living and 
Dead of a Broken Home Circle/' The consolation of an assured 
hope and the gracious promises of the Divine faith were not wanting. 
But even these could not soothe the groat sorrow which despoiled so 
early the tenderest emotions and aspirations. 

The two surviving daughters returned, in 18-10, to their grief-stricken 
father. "The spring of 18-51 found the elder daughter the happy bride 
of Mr. Francis II. Jordan, of Page County, a distinguished and accom- 
plished member of the Bar, and afterward commonwealth's attorney. 
A beautiful home in the Valley of Virginia became now the centre of 
her affections and the object of her care. .It was the fit seat of the 
Muses, presenting a rare and unrivalled combination of mountain and 
water scenery. Various poems embalmed its beauties, and evidenced 
■ the happiness and tranquil joy which awoke in the married heart of 
the poetess. 

The early years of Mrs. Jordan's married life, were spent in the Val- 
ley of Virginia ; but in the first year of the war, she was called, upon 
to mourn a double loss — that of her only surviving parent and her 
only child, both of whom died in the short space of one year. 

Shortly before the commencement of the war, Mrs, ..lorda.n published 
a collection of her fugitive; poems, under the i i tic of " Flowers of Hope 
and Memory.'' The, hook included the poems which, from time to 
time, she had written, and which had " gone tho rounds " of the news- 
paper world — waifs upon the sea of journalistic literature. The book 
was brought out by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, Virginia, at a time 
which was sadly unpropit.ious ; for no sooner was it issued than com- 
munication between, the sections was at ;ui end- and all the horrors of 
war inaugurated. 
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About this time, Mrs. Jordan's Health became seriously impaired, 
and she was debarred from writing by a disease of the visional nerve, 

which had previously threatened her with blindness. However, with 
the assistance of an amanuensis, she managed to maintain a correspond- 
ence with several journals. In April, lSfili, she visited Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, where her husband held a staff appointment under General 
Beau regard. It, was here that she wrote her poem, entitled "Corinth," 
which, on its publication after the surrender, was suppressed and 
burned by order of one General Terry, at that time commanding in 
Richmond. Mrs. Jordan made this vandalism the subject of a sarcas- 
tic communication to one of the newspapers of Sew York, and detailed 
how her little pamphlet, entitled "Corinth, and other Poems," of which 
an edition of about five hundred copies only was printed, had been 
seized by the timorous military commander as dangerous and heretical. 
Mrs. Jordan had lost all her possessions by the war, and she had 
hoped, by the sale of her poems, to obtain return at least sufficient to 
meet her pressing needs, in that moment of general prostration and 
ruin. How her hopes were frustrated is shown in the facts that have 
just been recited. 

During the existence of the bazaar held in Richmond by the "Hol- 
lywood Memorial Association," about two years ago, the Association 
published a poem of Mrs. Jordan's, entitled " Richmond : Her Glory 
and her Grave?," the lasi of any length from her pen, 

Mrs. Jordan has always been, even from early childhood, a devotee 
of the poetic impulse. She is of an essentially poetic temperament.. 
She was especially partial i.o the poelry of Mrs. Hemans ; and she 
still retains in her possession an old volume of Mrs. Hemans's poetry, 
thumbworn, faded, and much abused, which has been her inseparable 
companion for years. A little incident connected with the childhood 
of our poetess, will show Imw strongly her nature was wedded to the 
divine gift of poetry, even at a time when the could have but a faint 
conception of the poet's mission. On one occasion, an old phrenolo- 
gist — at a time when phrenology was the fashion — came to her 
grandmother's residence in Bedford County. Casting his eye around 
for a subject, he selected the little Cornelia. Running his hand over 
her head in a very knowing manner, he observed, with a smile: "A 
pretty hard head, to be sure; but one that will some of these days 
make a poet." The child's heart throbbed wildly at the announce- 
ment; and often, in the years that have since passed, lias the memory 
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of the old man's words tome baek lo her to give her courage and con- 
fidence. 

Mrs. Jordan reside? at present in Lynchburg. Though her fortunes 
are altered by the war, and by the result of the unfortunate invest- 
ment of a large estate left by her father, she still finds a mother's con- 
solation in training and caring for her only child, a bright little girl 
of six years of age. 

It is to be hoped that ere long Mrs. Jordan will give to the world a 
volume containing all her poems, and especially that entitled "Corinth," 
the published edition of which, at the behest of a backward civiliza- 
tion, was so wantonly destroyed. 



FALL SOFTLY, WINTER SNOW, TO-NIGHT. 

Fall softly, whiter snow, to-night, 

Upon my baby's grave, 
Where withered violets faded lie, 

And cypress branches wave. 
Ye, bright flakes, as ye touch the ground, 
Ohl kiss for me that little mound. 

Beneath it lies a waxen form 

Of boyish beauty rare — 
The dust upon Lis eyes of Hue. 

And on his shining hair. 
Above his little heart so low. 
Fall geel.ly, gently, winter snow ! 

We laid him there when summer flowers 
Gave out their (vagrant breath. 

And pale white roses watched beside 
That narrow bed of death. 

One soft curl from his sunny brow 

Is all of him that's left me now. 

Eilier en.] snow, (it mantle thou 

For one so pure and (air; 
Fit emblem of the spotless .robe 

fcli s baby soul doth wear: 
As stormy night-winds howl and rave. 
Oh ! gently wrap his little grave. 
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FLOWERS FOR A WOUNDED SOLDIER. 

Go, gentle flowers 1 
On lis lit the soldier's room, 
Go banish care and gloom, 
Go, with a voice of home 

Gladden his hours. 
Tell him of woods and fields, 
Tell him of hearts and shields, 
Tell him that sadness yields 

Kindly to you. 
Bear in your sunny smile 
Hopes that all cares beguile, 
Faith in All-Good the while 

Fervent and true. 
Go in your beauty drest, 
Types of the pure and blest; 
Bear to the weary rest, 

Holy and calm. 
Soothe, soothe his bosom's smart, 
Gladness and joy impart; 
Broat'ie fiYr llic levered heart 

Comfort and balm. 
Go in your summer bloom, 
Light up the soldier's room, 
Drive thence all care and gloom, 

Brighten his hours. 
Cheer him with memory-;: loams — 
rici-uves of woods and streams, 
Boy-haunts anil ehildhood-d reams — 
Go, gentle flowers ! 



THE FIRST VIOLET. 

Out from a mossy nook: in a dim wood, 

Wiere, silently and lone, my steps i.uiriidu 
To share thy solitude, thou lift'st to mine 
Soft glanoes, little violet — they shine 
Brightly amid the gloom, as if to gay, 
"Spring, whom thou waited, i.s not far away: 
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I mark licr coining — that sweet duty dune, 
Lifting jny timid eyes to greet tiic sun, 
My mission ended, my brief joy complete, 
I breathe my life away at Beauty's feet." 
Thou speak'st well, sweet blossom, thus to know 
That, with thy perfumed petals all aglow, 
Thou the sweet prophet art of bird and flower ; 
Of vernal summer-haunt and woodland bower; 
Hfift winds, gay streams, arid all the glorious, tilings, 
Vertumnia droppeth from her dewy wings. 
I would compare thee i.o tin; first fond smile 
That lights wirh hope ami joy the heart the while 
From eyes it worships, shedding a soft glow 
Of trembling rapture on the depths below — 
Where erst, a flowerless, wintry strand besirle, 
Life's swelling stream rolled on, a cheerless tide; 
Now calm and bright, reflecting from afar 
The warm, sweet radiance of Love's risen star, 



THE BLACKBERRY- VINE. 

It climbs o'er the fence in the garden; 
No trouble it costs us to train; 

For it loves the old worn, faded panels, 
And clasps them again and again. 

It grew there jnsi. so in my childhood. ; 
_None know bow it cm tie; but they said 

God planted the seed with Ills finger, 

And straight-way if sprang from the bed. 

Now and. then, as the rain fell upon it, 

We pulled up the weeds all around, 
And then carefully lifted the tendrils 

That helplessly trailed ou the ground. 
So it nourished and grew as I find it 

To-day — a bright, beautiful thing, 
Willi green memories clustering around it, 

And thoughts of my life's early spring. 

Ay, thoughts of the days glad anil happy, 
When, in spite of rebuke, I 'd resign 

Work or boohs for a romp in the garden, 
Where clambered the blackberry-vine. 
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How temptingly lump: the chi.rk clusters — 

Ah I well I remember to-day 
How we. g n.l.1 1 oj'Oh'1 the borrirs in suramin-, 

And served them for "deaxert" at play. 

Then the butternut psmbolli-d about it, 

And poised their gorgeous wings, 
Just wherever the clustering blossoms 

Their redolent odor flings. 
And the bee hushed its musical humming 

To ki-s tbc pure, bhish-iiuted bloom, 
Or to steal from its innocent bosom 

A draught of the honeyed perfume. 

Ah! when winter, drear winter was over, 

And birds were again on the wing, 
We knew where one snug little sparrow 

Would build a soft nest in the spring, 
Not up in the broad- spreading oak-tree, 

If or yet in the towering pine; 
But where zephyrs and sunbeams dally 

In the heart of the blackberry- vine. 

Oh! I hear even now in the stillness 

A wild song of melody low ; 
Some dear bird, through the shadows of evening, 

Brings a note of the long ago. 
And I walk once again in the garden, 

Where roses of memory entwine- — 
As sweet thought plucks the ripe summer berries 

That grew on the blackberry- vine. 



THE SNOW. 

Softly, softly, beautiful snow, 

Soft on the hills and vales below 
Let thy feathery flakes now fall, 
Carefully, earefully over all; 
Wrap in thy bosom the struggling blade, 
Peering through furrows the ploughshare made; 
Fold in thy white arms the grain below, 
Tenderly, tenderly, beautiful snow. 
20 
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Over (lie sheltering roof I love, 
S])iv;nl thy winn-H like 11 breeding dove; 
One looks out from Let' clement there, 
Pure as thyself, as thyself as fair; 
Give her a message of love for me — 
Tell her that, had I thy liberty, 
Straight would 1 follow thy white sails o'er 
Tempest and tide to her open door. 

Soft on the grave- sod's mantling breast 

Let thy hovering pinions rest; 
Lightly, lightly, beautiful snow, 
Light iis the halo 'that (?.t'on-iis thy brow 
Let thy gossamer robe descend 
Where the willow and cypress bend 
Over the spot where heroes lie, 
Under the blue sky'a canopy. 

They are safe from the storm without ; 

>-;iil.'e from the victor's threatening shout; 
Safe from the clouds and mists that rise, 
8'uiding the light of earth's changeful skies. 
Oh I be each martyr's laurelled head 
Safe from the shame of a vandal tread. 
Over their sleeping dust so low, 
Eest thee now tenderly, beautiful snow. 
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LAURA R. FEWELL. 

MISS FEWELL was bom in Brentsville, Prince William County, 
Virginia, and has spent the greater portion of her life there. 

Her father died when she was sixteen years of age, and immediately 
after she commenced teaching, and by ber exertions in that way she 
has educated a younger brother and sister. 

She commenced %vriLiiiir during her school-days, when she.was chief 
eontributor to a school paper published in the institution whore she 
was educated. She has written a great deal, occasionally publishing 
in various journals — contributing to Godey's " Lady's Hook" under 
the nom de plume of " Parke Richards." 

During 1 the war she wrote a novel, " Nei'ia," which has not been 
published. In 1866, she came to Clark County, Georgia, and estab- 
lished a school, and is now a contributor to "Scott's Magazine" and 
oilier journals. 

M.iss Fewell is the best of daughters: truest of friends, and a Chris- 
tian. 



A VIRGINIA VILLAGE. — 1861. 

Who does net distinctly remember the spring of !.s<il ? Not for the beauty 
of the season, though that was as lovely as smiling skies, balmy winds, and 
odorous flower-cups could make it; but for the cloud, at first scarcely larger 
than a man's hand, that began to loom up in the political horizon, and the 

distant mutterings of the storm so soon to burst upon the land 

Then came the call for troops, and soon the earth resounded with the 

tramp of armed men There was a glory and enthusiasm about the 

svhole thing — in the waving banners, the glittering uniforms, and nod- 
ding pinnies — that led captive the imagination and silenced reason. In 
every town where troops were quartered the ladies were aliceted with " button 
on the brain;" and seemed to think life was only made to be spent in 
walking, riding, dancing, and flirting with the young officers. Youth and 
giiycty were everywhere uppermost, unappalled by ibe spectacle of national 
distraction. 

To a little village situated in the lovely valley lyius between the Bull Run 
and Blue Uiilgc .Mountain.-*, only a faint echo of the din of war had pene- 
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trated. Not a single company of soldiers bad tvn passed through or l>c>fsji 
Camped in its vicinity ; am! morn than one of it- young belles read with en- 
vious lecli.ugs the accounts of the brilliant, contpiests achieved over the hearts 
of the Carolinians and other Southern troops by (heir correspondents in more 
Ibrtuuate towns, and sighed over the hard tale which condemned them to 
"waste their sweetness on (he desert air," for in that light they regarded the 
members of the county companies, most of whom they had known from 
their ehihlhood. 

This little village met its a description: — ft. figured i.u more than one official 
bulletin during the war. It consisted of one. long street, through the middle 
of which ran the turnpike, and on either side of this the houses- — some very 
pretentious-looking structures of stucco and brick, others frame buildings, 
stained and weather-beaten — si retched for nearly a .mile. Some few houses 
were situated on side streets crossing' the main one a.t right angles, and there 
was a pleasant tradition among the people that their town Ini.d once rejoiced 
in back streets, but these, by common consent, were now given np to the 
hogs and nettles. In spite- of thcr-e diawbn.eks, it. was si. qniet, euse-y -looking 
place, especially when the trees that shaded it were in full foliage, and every 
garden and door-yard w.'r- flushed with flowers whose fragrance filled the air. 

A stranger would have thought that this little village, lying in the lap of 

verdant meadows, en. circled by tin': l'rhircan arms of I l:e mountains, and so 
remote from all busy thoroughfares of trade, would have escaped the cor- 
ruptions of larger towns, and its inhabitants, if not. retaining (.be simplicity 
of country manners, would, at least, he- free from the pride and exclusivo.ncss 
of city life. But a short residence (here would have taught him the fallacy 
of this opinion. Not in Washington, thai; modem Goniorrha of pride and 
vanity, did the strife for fashion and pre-eminence rage higher than in the 
littlevillageofwdiieh wc write. It might justly be called the town of cliques. 
for it boasted as many as any fashionable city extant. 

First, firming the eilte of (he place, were the families of the military and 
professional men, and [hose of the large landed propriciors residing on estates. 
and a few aspirants after aristocracy, who kepi: up an uncertain footing upon the 
outer bounds, but were not allowed to enter the arena of this charmed circle, 
from which all new-comers, whatever their persons! 1 inerils, were rigorously 
excluded, unless they could exhibit a long list of illustrious ancestors. From 
this apes — this nrvim <k la cri'iiuj — society descended, in graduating circles, 
to the lowest phase of social life, which, strangely enough, was found in a 
eristic; for so the inhabitant., who had aspirations above her station, termed 
the mud walls which formed her home. Except a few loiterers, mere 
lookers-on at life, all the inhabitants of the village belonged to some one of 
these circles, which were entirely separate and distinct, never infringing on 
each other's privileges, save in the manner of scandal and backbiting — 
those time-honored adjuncts of village- life— except when some stray cow or 
pig trespassed on neighboring property, when there was apt to be an out- 
break between the plebeians and patricians, sometimes coming to blows. 
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LIZZIE FETIT was born in the town of Milton, Virginia, a place 
of some importance formerly, but which has been swallowed up 

by the increasing power and wealth of its more widely-known neigh- 
bor, Charlottesville. Her ancestry, on the paternal side, consisted of 
respectable farmers ; on the mother's side, sin- boasted of descent from 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Marie liene de Motteville Bernard, an early 
e/mj.grr. to the colonics, driven from France by political disabilities. 

Monsieur de Bernard married in Virginia, and lived on his wife's 
estates on the James River. Miss Petit had the great misfortune to 
be left motherless in her early childhood. She was brought up by her 
grandmother and aunt with tender care and affection, upon one of 
the beautiful farms lying under the shadow of the Blue llidge Moun- 
tains, in that most picturesque portion of the State of Virginia, near 
Charlottesville, She was a sprightly child, very precocious, sensitive, 
and of very delicate beauty. She very soon began to scribble rhymes 
and write little stories for her own and her cousin's amusement. At 
the age of thirteen she removed to Charlottesville, where the chape- 
ron age of her aunt enabled her to mingle in the gay society of the 
city. She was very bright, and a belle among the students at an age 
when most girls ate scarcely released from their pinafores. She was 
soon trammelled in Cupid's fetters. But accident, produced estrange- 
ment between her lover and herself, and he departed, to die in Ala- 
bama; while she, in the shadow of this disappointment, found relief 
in the absorption of literary labor. She wrote here her first novel, 
"Light ami Darkness." I; was brought out by the Messrs. Appleton, 
and had very considerable success, boih in this country and in Eng- 
land, where it ran through several editions. "Household Mysteries" 
was her second novel, written at the suggestion of Mr. Appleton. This 
book was written in the vortex of New York society. 

After eighteen mouths' rest, Miss Petit wrote again; hitt being 
advised unwisely, forsook her si.ea.dfa-l friends, the Appletons, and 
proffered her MS. to the Harpers, who rejected her work. After 
this, the Messrs. Appleton also refused it. This was a great disap- 
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pointmenfc to the young girl; and her means becoming limited, she 
was induced to give si series of dra.mu.t.ie rea.dings, which were so suc- 
cessful that she was thinking of going upon the stage, encouraged by 
the applause of connoisseurs in the histrionic art. While preparing 
herself for a "star engagement. : ' proffered liev, she nearly lost her life 
by her gown taking fire accidentally. She was saved by the presence 
of mind of her friend Mr. Oakley. This severe nlllietion caused her 
to pass several months of suffering on her couch : but she was gradu- 
ally restored to health by the affectionate care of her many friends: 
one among whom so endeared himself by his assiduous and constant 
attentions, that upon her recovery she became his wife. She lives 
now at her husband's residence, near New York, where she enjoys a 
tranquil domestic peace, and employs her leisure hours in the uae of 
her pen. She is engaged in writing a novel, which will, embrace the 
period of the war. 

Mrs. Cutler';- sympathies, like those of all the true daughters of 
Virginia, were with her own people in their recent struggle; but 
powerless to aid, she -could only weep over the misfortunes of her 
country. Her husband has been a prominent member of the Bar in 
New York. 



SPIRIT-MATES. 



I always endeavor to preserve, in every elmraeter and circumstance por- 
trayed, the strict unities of truth and human nature. 

To a casual observer, the love existing between two such opposites as my 
hero and heroine may seem rather opposed to probability; but I am sure 
one who looks farther Into cause and effect, will agree with me in pronoun- 
cing it the most natural t.hiag in the world. 

Ida herself, the perfect type of all that was feminine, delicate in organiza- 
tion, and timid, notwithstanding her sometime Hashes of spirit, worshipped 
in Cameron the typo of manliness, bravery, health, strength, and energy. 
Perhaps, in some respects, the intellect of the woman was superior — that is. 
she had more of those iinci' gifts of genius to which men, in all ages, have 
yielded homage; move of that rare union of ideality and passion, which 
gives to the harp of poesy the chord which vibrates in the hearts of the 
multitude; and it was better so: for these- qualities, in the exquisite fineness 
of their moral texture, suit better a. woman than a man. 

The world may drink in the passionate incense which genius burns on 
the shrine of feeling, until their whole moral natu re becomes purified and 
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elevated; hut the "spirits finely moulded," which have given birth to 
thoughts like these, suit not to come in conta.et with the jagged edges and 
rude paths of common life. 

Within the world of her own home, a woman of fine intellect :intl feelings 
may, unless opposed by extraordinary adverse inliuenees, create an atmos- 
phere redolent of nil Ihn.l. l.he most dreamy and idea! worshipper of the holy 
and beautiful could desire; but a man must tread rough paths; he must 
come in contact with the coarse and vulgar elements which compose a por- 
tion of the world ; and alas I it needs not to tell how often the children of 
poesy have laved their spirit-plumes in the muddy, turbid waters of the 
world's reckiessi i ess and vice. 

It needs not to tell; for their fall, like that of the children of light in the 
olden time, is never forgotten. The remembrance, like a shadowy pall, 
darken* future ages with its' influence. 

lint to return to the more i mined i.aie theory of our present discussion. 

Mature created men and women in pairs. There can be no more doubt of 
this than the laws of affinity in the science of chemistry. There is the 
essence of truth in the homely saying, " Matches were made in heaven; but 
they get. terribly mixed coming down." 

There is for everyone a spirit- mate ; one who, morally, mentally, and 
physically, musl gratify every .necessity of our being-; with whom to live 
would be happiness ; such happiness as would at ouec ennoble and elevate 
our nature, bringing it nearer to that of the angels. 

And in our search for a being like this, we often pass them in our own 
blind folly, rather than through lire influence of that fabled power men call 
destiny. 

Allured by some passing meteor, turned aside by convenience, caprice, 
passion, we wander from the star whose light, in after: years, we remember 
with the vain prayer: 



What is the ideal cherished, even though vaguely, in the mind of every 
one, but a dreamy sense, an unconscious divination — if I may so express it 
— of the existence of a. being formed, by nature to blend with and become a 
part of ourselves? 

The loves of. a lifetime — what arc they hut the illusions of an hour, when, 
deceived bv some passing resembkoico, we cry, Tbirekn! and think the bourne 
is found — until the heart, disappointed, recoils upon itself, or circumstance 
mercifully tears the counterfeit from our clinging grasp. 

God forbid that there should be many loves in a lifetime; for 'tis a sad 
thing, nay, ''tis a sin, to waste on many reelings which should be the hoarded 
wealth of one; like l.he scattering drop* of a rare perfume, which sweeten the 
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common atmosphere, but can never return to the. source from whence they 
emanated. 

I have so in clinics thought there might be mi inner fount shut deep in the 
soul, never k> be, unsealed wive at the magic touch ; never to give forth its 
wealth of thrilling bliss anil unalloyed sweetness to aught save the one, 

'Tis a blessed belief! And yet how sad it is to reflect that many live 
who are destined never to have the seal removed from the lip of the foun- 
tain; many, too, who are surrounded by all the nearer ties, uf life — ties formed 
in haste by the force of circumstance, convenience, expediency ! Far better 
to live and die alone, than tints to rebel against the good a.ngel of our nature, 
clasping the cold corpse of luippiness, while its soul sleeps in the unsealed 
fount of our own bosom, or animates the form of the I'ar-oll' unseen beinjt, 
between whom and ourselves we have opened mi impassa.ble gnlC 
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MART BAYARD CLARKE. 



.IRE of the sweetest poets and truest women of America ia 

Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke, a native of Ralei.edi, North Caro- 
a. Her prose writings, as well as her poems, arc charac- 
! terized chiefly by simplicity, power, and natu rain ess. Hear- 
ing Daniel Webster speak, one was apt to feel, "That is just what 
might To lie said on the subject.; ami T could sa.y it, just as he lias clone." 
The like may truly be said of Mrs. Clarke's poetry ; there is no strain- 
ing after effect — no doubling and twisting to make a rhyme-— no 
climbing after a. sentiment, or ranting over a passion—- no gaudy 
dress or want of neat attire. Tt is just what you would feel ; and just 
what you, or anybody else, would say — as you think. But try it — 
and it will prove to he just what you caa,mt say. This simplicity and 
power makes her poetry in the parlor what Daniel Yf ouster's speeches 
were in the Senate. 

Mrs. Clarke is a daughter of Thomas P. Devereux, an eminent 
lawyer and large Roanoke planter: her grandmother, Mrs. Frances 
Devereux, a granddaughter of the celebrated logician, Jonathan 
Edwards, Presides! it. of Princeton College, was a woman of remarkable 
intellectual endowments, and well known in the Presbyterian Church, 
both at the North and the South, for her piety and liberality. 

Beared in uflhiemeo, thoroughly educated, and highly accomplished, 
the subject of our notices married, at an early age, Wiliiam J. Clarke, Ksq., 
of North Carolina, who had entered the United States Army at the 
beginning of the Mexican war ; and after being hrevel.ted as a major 
for gallant conduct at the butties of the: National Bridges, Paso Ovejas, 
and Cerro Gordo, had retired from the army on a pension granted 
him for wounds received in the service of his country, and resumed 
the practice of the law in his native State. 

Her position In society was one of case and elegance: and her con- 
tributions to literature were induced by the love of the beautiful and 
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intellectual, and by the ease with which she composed, both in prose 
and poetry. Her productions were mere pastimes — the pleasures of 
thought and the scintillations of genius. Her fragile form was soon, 
however, seen by her husband to be drooping : consumption was here- 
ditary in her mother's family; and, to save her from falling a victim 
to it, he carried her, first to the West Indies, and finally to the salu- 
brious climate of Western Texas, where she resided, with her little 
family, at San Antonio de Bexar, until the beginning of the late war, 
when they returned to North Carolina, and Major Clarke tool; com- 
mand of the 24th North Carolina Regiment, and served during the 
whole war as its colonel. The long and " cruel war " brought adver- 
sities in fortune, and then came out al I the force of Mrs. Clarke's char- 
acter, the brilliancy of her genius, and the nobleness of her soul, in 
educating her children, sustaining her family, and inspiriting her 
countrymen. Her pen was constantly busy in correspondence, in poe- 
try, and in translations from the French ; in which latter she is con- 
sidered by the best judges— -educated Frenchmen — to be particu- 
larly happy. 

Some of her poems were collected and published in a volume called 
"Mosses from a Rolling Stone; or, The Idle Moments of a Busy 
Woman," which was sold for the benefit of the fund for the Stonewall 
Cemetery, in Winchester, Va. ; but much the larger, and, her friends 
say, much the better portion of them have only appeared in the peri- 
odicals of the day. 

What Mrs. Clarke was some few years ago, is very graphically and 
truthfully portrayed in a sketch which appeared not Inny; since, from the 
pen of some unknown admirer who met her in Havana. All her fac- 
ulties are now, matured. Not, so beautiful, of course, as when younger, 
she is yet far more interesting. Her conversation;]! powers arc re- 
markable, and her manners distinguished by their graceful ease and 
playfulness. Sparkling and impulsive, she is also gentle, amiable, 
pious, im d industrious beyond her strength. 

In all she has written, there cannot be found a sentiment that is not 
as pure as snow, nor an expression unsuitcd for the ear of the most 
delicate refinement. Though much of her own history and many of 
her trials are necessarily shadowed forth in her poetry, there is no ap- 
pearance in it of an effort to "serve up her own heart with brain- 
sauce" for the taste of the public. 

" The Mother's Dream," in which she says " conflicting duties wore 
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away her strength and life," though doubtless a pa^o from her own 
experience, speaks directly to the heart of every cotifct.iiimti.ous mother, 
and is but a leaf from the life of all who, like her, resolve to climb 
the lilll of maternal duty, 

"Unmurmuring at the petty round she- daily trod, 
Rut doing what came first, and leaving all to God." 

"My Children" were emphatically her children. It was published 
first in the New Orleans. " Pica v tine,'' anonymously, and as many as :t 
dozen friends, in dill'erent parts of the United Stales, cut it out and sent 
it to her, because it so exactly suited her and her two little ones. 
Who, that knows them, can doubt that she expresses her own feelings, 
when site says, 

"Though" many other blessings 
Around my footsteps fall, 
My children and their father 
Are brightest of them all"? 

i low beautiful is her description of " the sweet notes of memory : " 

"Like the perfume thiil. lingers where roses are crushed, 
The echo of song when the music is hushed!" 

And how chaste and poetic the discrimination in ".Smiles and Hoses," 
where she says: 

"A smile maybe given to many — 
'T is only of friendship a pari:; 
But 1 give not a kiss unto any 
Who has not tho love of my heart 1"' 

Those selections are all from Iter earlier poems : those written later 
in life have more concentrated force, and more passionate depth of 
feeling, with euuai .sweetness and simplicity. 

Her lines to General Robert K. Lee art: highly poetical and (hushed; 
so much is seldom found concentrated and clearly expressed in such 
a short space: 

"You lay your sword with honor down, 
And wear defeat as 'twere a crown, 
Nor sit, like Marina, brooding o'er 
A ruin which can rise no more; 
But from your Pavia bear away 
A glory brightening every day" — 
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describes Clcucral Lee's- deportment and conduct since the surrender 
most accurately; while the closing lines show an appreciation of the 
feelings hidden under his digniiied serenity which must have touched 

his heart when he read them : 

" But who can tell how deep the dart 

In rankling in your noble; heart, 

Or dare to pull the robe aside 

Whieh Ciesar draws his wounds to hide?" 

"Must I Forget '!" which was by mistake put among the transla- 
tions from the French, is not excelled by anything Byron ever wrote 
for the strong expression of a deep passion; while "It Might Have 
Been," "Under the Lava," and " Grief," have a depth and force of 
feeling, with a clearness and terseness of expression seldom found in 
the writings of a woman. This is hut a tame criticism of what will in 
future be cherished as part of the purest and brightest literature of 
the ago; but spii.ee beyond the limits of tnis artiele would be needed 
to do justice to the subject. ' 

The following is a sketch of Mrs. Clarke, taken from a Baltimore 
paper : 

"LA TENELLA. 

"Sonic years ago, during a 'health-trip to the tropics.' it was my good 
fortune to. spend four months in Urn eompany of a lady who is now well 
known in Southern literature, not only as ' Tenella,' the turn de plume she 
iirat adopted, but also by her real name of Mrs. Mary Bayard Clarke. 
Sprightly, intellectual, and remarkable, not only for her easy, graceful man- 
ners, but also lor her dclieatopfragde beauty, she was the acl.-nowiedp.od 
'queen of society' in the circle in which she moved. The Spanish Creoles 
are very frank in their admiration of beauty, which they regard as the gift 
of God, not only to the possessor, but to the admirer of it; and nothing like 
the furore crea.fed among them by tiie blue eves, fair completion, manses of 
soft, sunny curls, and clear-cut, inlelleel.uiU features of this lady can he con- 
ceived of in this country. 

" The first time, I ever saw her was at the Tacon Theatre. She was lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. Gales Seaton, of the 'National Intelligencer,' and 
surrounded by three or four Tinlisli naval and Spanish army officers, in full 
uniform; and as the party walked into the private box of the .Spanish admi- 
ral, every eye was turned upon them, and ahum of admiration rose from 
the spectators, such as could only be beard, in similar ci re tints lances, from a 
Spanish audience. 

"Shortly after this, 1 met her at a bail given by the Ilnl.ish consul-general. 
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at the Aldama Palace, and was presented to lier by Mr. Senton, and, from 
that time, saw her almost daily for the four months during which she 
reigned the acknowledged queen of the- small lull select circle of English 
and Americans residing in. the city of Havana; increased, as it is every 
winter, by visitors from every part of l):e "United States, English, American, 
and French naval officers, and such other foreigners as speak English. A 
more brilliant circle than it was that winter it would he hard to find any- 
where, 

"But while to casual observers Mrs. Clarke wiis hu I. the oij'ant nnii: of society, 
to those who looked further she was also the highly cultivated, intellectual 
woman. The Honorable Miss Murray, then on her American tour, was 
charmed with her, and said she was the only woman, she had met in America, 
who, without being a liloe-sioek-i ng, was vol. i.liovoughly educated. 'She haa 
not an accomplishment,' said that lady, 'beyond her highly cultivated 
conversational powers; but they, with her beauty and graceful manners, 
would render her an ornament, f.o any circle in which she might move.' 

" But the lady-in-waiting of ({.mm Victoria was mistaken, Tor Mrs. Clarke 
had two accomplishments rarely (bund i.n per feel. ion among ladies: she was 
a bold, fearless, and remarkably graceful hor.-ewotiLiin, a.ad played an ad- 
mirable game of chess. 

"S|>cnkiiig one. day to Mr, Beaton of her quickness, ami Hie felieitous skill 
with which she threw oil' little jen <V ksji-AIh. in the shape of vera de sociGti, 
he replied: 'She is capable of better things than she has yet done; and, if 
she lives long enough, will, I predict, make a name for herself among the 
poets of our country. T may not live to see the noontide of her success, but 
I already discern its dawn.' He did not live to see ameb more than this 
dawn, but he instigated ami suggested mue.b that, has brightened that success. 
Walking one day in (lie Qiunia ih:l- Q!ilsp<i with Mrs. Clark*;, he said to her, 
1 T shall expect a jioein. from you, describing these triumphs of summer as 
beautifully as you have already described the "Triumphs of Spring." ' It 
was not until years after thai. 'Gait Eden ' appeared in the 'Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger:' and, although my poor friend bad long before died of the 
disease with which be was threatened when be uttered these words, I saw the 
effect of them as soon as T read that poem, which is one of the most truthful 
as well as poetic descriptions of the- tropical beauties of the 'Isie of Flowers: 1 
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' While its waters, blue as heayen. 
Laughing, leap upon her breast. 
Where all nature ever seemeth 

F»- :i happy bridal ilie.it. 
Truly is it called " Gan Eden," 

'Tis a garden of delight; 
But, alas! the serpent's trailing 
O'er the beauty oasts a blight.' 

"All can realize the beauty of three lines; lii.il none but or.e who lias seen 
'a stately eeyba-tree ' in 'the poisonous embraces' of a ' deadly Jaffna 
Ckaoho ' — a creeping vine of exnjii^ile. beauty, which destroys all life in the 
tree to which it clings — can fully realize the beauty as well as the force of 
the simile which follows it. Neither can justice be done to the verse, 

'Where the (aienUns at nun — 



Sho-.L tiioir emerah.l-linuxl light,' 

by one who lias never seen the hujg files of watchmen, eaeli. with bis lantern 
lighted, start from the b'h;/.n, and scii.l.l.er over tbc city of Havana just as the 
short tropic, twilight begins, nor marked the beaulil'ui, p;ile, green-tinted 
glow cast by the Cuban lire-dies — cucullos — over tlie object on which they 
light. 

"Several of the poems in Mrs. Ch-rkc'slast book, 'Mosses from a. Tioliing 
Stone,' show, to one, intimate with bhu, that >lr. Seatou, who was a man of 
rave taste and great originality of thought, had at tlii* time much influence in 
developing ibe (lowers which he saw were unknown in their lull force to their 
possessor. Let me not, however, be understood as detracting from Mrs. 
Clarke's originality by this remark. It is the attribute (if art to suggest infi- 
nitely more than it expresses, and of genius to catch suggestions, no matter 
i.'roin wbn.l suuree, and reproduce l hem stamped with its own unmistakable 
mark; and one of lire chief beauties of -Mrs. Clarke's poetry lies in her 
ability to invest with a new and poetic beauty the common things of every- 
day life. Who can read without emotion ihose exquisite lines of hers, 'The 
Rain upon the Hills'? or thai, beautiful bou-,ebidd-poem 'The Mother's 
Dream'? She is as remarkable for streni'th as lor richness of imagery : there 
is nothing weak in any of her poems, and *oino passages of great force and 
depth of feeling. Take, for instance, 'Aphrodite' and 'It Might Have 
Been:' when I read them, i felt that Mr. Sea ton's prophecy was fulfilled, 
and she bad indeed ' made herself a name among the poet-, of our land,' and 
was a literary as well as a. social queen. 

"I cannot better close this short and imperfect skelcb than by giving you 
an account of the reading of her magnificent poem, ' The 1 Sal tie of Manassas,' 
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among the prisoners of Fort Warren. Mr. S. Teaklc Wallis, of Baltimore, 
was the first to get the paper in which it was published. It was the hour 

for exercise, and most of tin: Con fedora to prisoners were in the court. Rush- 
ing down among them, Mr. Wallis jumped on a barrel and exclaimed, 
: Boys, I have something to read to you.' From, the animation of his 
manner, and the sparkle of his eye, they knew it was something they would 
like, anil instant] \ ;.'.ai!ieivd around .lib)), vrlien lie read, with all tiie eniplia:-i^ 
of a poet who feels every word that he utters: 

'Sow glory to the Lord of mints ! oh, bless iinil praise Ilia Some ! 
For ho has battled in our cause, and brought our foes to shame. 

And for our children's children won Maimssus' bloody fight 
Oh I let our tnanktul prayers iiseand, our joyous praise resound, 
For God — the God of victory — our untried flag hath orow nod.' 

" Rcibt'e, lie had half i'nished reading there was not one of (hose strong men 
who did not shed tali's; and when lie. had finished, such a shout went up from 
them that the guards eiuiie running out to see if there was not an outbreak 
among the prisoners. 

"I have never seen Mrs. Clarke since we parted on the 'Isle of Flowers/ 
but I have watched her literary career ever since, and eagerly read all the 
poems under the signature of ' Tene'lla.-' Latterly, she lias turned her at- 
tention more to prose than poetry, and in a contributor to 'The Land ive 
Love,' as well as several other periodicals. Her 'Aunt Abby the Irrepres- 
sible,' in the first-mentioned magazine, has rendered her name a household 
word among all its readers. After several years spent in Texas, she returned 
to her native State, and at present resides in North Carolina. She has won 
considerable reputation by lier translations from the French, and some of 
her translations of Victor lingo's poems have been republished in England, 
where they attracted attention by the beauty of the rhythm into which they 
arc so truthfully rendered. 

But her 'Battle of Manassas,' 'Battle of Hampton Roads,' and her 
: Rebel Sock,' together with oilier of her war poems, have given her a 
home reputation which renders her- poems ' household words' by many a 
Southern hearth." 

Mrs. Clarke seldom signs her name to her prose articles. Shortly- 
after her return from .Havana, she wrote " Keriiiiiiseeuees of Cuba," 
for the "Southern Literary Messenger," 1S-X>. She, translated from the 
French for a Confederate publication, "Marguerite ; or, Two Loves," 
and has published considerably under the pseudonym of "Stuart 
Leigh." " General Sherman in Raleigh," " The South Expects Every 
Woman to do Iter Duty," and other sketches, appearing in the " Old 
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Guard," New York, with "The Divining .Rod," ii.iDemorost'H "Monthly " 
in tnefall of 1807, and ;t novelette in " Peterson's Magazine," and "Social 
Kcmiiiiaceiioen of ZSotccl North- Carol inia.ns," ;i|>pi'.;j.riiiy in "The Land 
we Love" — beside:, contributing as editress to the " Literary Pastime," 
a weekly journal published in Kichmoud — show she is an elegant 



APHRODITE, 
i the 



The si 

And slanting rays of golden light 

Just kissed [.lie bilious tipped with white, 
And through, the waters' limpid blue 
Khi-ihed (1'iivn to where the soil-wood gi'Hwv 
While rainbow hues of every shade 
Across the restless surface played. 
Then, as the rays grew stronger still, 
They sought the sea-girt caves to fill, 
And sparkled on the treasures rare 
That all unknown wore hidden there. 
Roused by their warm, electric kiss. 
The ocean thrilled with wak'ning bliss : 
lis gasping sob and heaving breast 
The power of inborn Hie contest; 
Hut, though their waves wore tossed ashore, 
Upon their crests no life they bore. 

Deep hidden in its deepest cave. 

Unmoved by current, wind, or wave, 

A purple shell, of ehau^ini; shade, 

By nature's careful hand was laid : 

The eliiiirii;^ sea- weed, ureeri and brown, 

With fibrous grasp still held it down 

Despite the waters' restless [low; 

I'ut when they oiiuiiht that di.rp'tiinjr slim; 

They Hushed with crimson, pink, and gold, 

And from the slioli unclasped their hold. 

Its shadowy bonds thus drawn aside, 

It upward floated on the tide; 

But still its valves refused to yield, 

And still its treasure was concealed. 
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Gloss; shut upon the. waves it lay 

Till warmly kissed by one bright ray; 

When, lo ! ita pearly tips unclose, 

As ope the petals of the rose, 

And pure and fresh as morning dew 

Fair Aphrodite rose to view. 

First — like a startled child amazed — 

On earth and air and sea she gazed; 

Then shook the wavy locks of gold 

That o'er her nook and bosom rolled, 

Loosened the cestus on her breast, 

'(lainst which her throbbing heart now prest 

For, ah I its clasp could not restrain 

The new-born life that thrilled each vein, 

Flushed to her rosy fingers' tips. 

And deeply dyed hc-r parted lips, 

Spread o'er her cheek its crimson glow. 

And tinged her heaving bosom's snow. 

Conscious of beauty and its power, 
She owns the influence of the hour- 
Instinct; with life, attempts to rise: 
Her quick-drawn breath melts into sighs, 
Her half-closed eyes in moisture swim, 
And languid droops each rounded limb; 
With yielding grace her lovely head 
sinks back upon Its pearly bed, 
Where changing shades of pink attest 
The spot her flowing check bath prest. 
There all entranced she silent lay, 
Borne on 'mid showers of silvery spray, 
Which caught (he light and backward fell 
In sparkling diamonds round her shell. 
Thus, wafted by the western breeze, 
Cytherea's flowery isle she sees: 
Its spicy odors round her float. 
And thither glides her purple boat; 
And, when its prow had touched the land, 
There stepped upon the golden sand, 
With life and love and beauty warm, 
A perfect woman's matchless form. 
The tale is old, yet always new. 
To every heart which proves it true: 
The limpid waters of tho soul 
In. snow-crowned waves of feeling roll, 
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TTnl.il love's soft, pervading light 
Has into color kissed the white, 
And in its deep mwies shown 
Rich treasures to itself unknown — 
Though many restless sob and sigh, 
Nor ever learn the reason why; 
While others wake with sudden start 
To feel the glow pervade their heart, 
Flash down beneath its surface swell 
And shine on Passion's purple shell, 
Change to the rainbow's varying hue 
The ties it may not rend in two; 
Till doubts and tears, which held it fast, 
Beneath lore's glow relax their grasp: 
Slowly the network fades away. 
Like fleecy clouds at opening day, 
And Pinion, write by wurnitli ;i.nd light, 
Tn deep'ning shades springs into sight. 

But man the shell too often holds 
Nor sees the beauty it unfolds; 
Its close-shut valves refuse to part. 
And show the depths of woman's heart. 
And tossing on life's billows high, 
The purple shell uuoped may lie, 
Till cast on Death's cold, rocky shore, 
Its life and longing both are o'er. 
But if Love's warm, entrancing light 
Shall kiss the parting lips aright, 
And wake to life the beauty rare 
Which nature's self hath hidden there, 
Beneath his soft, enraptured smile 
'Tis wafted to the flowery isle. 
And Aphrodite steps ashore 
A perfect woman — nothing more, 



AN EPITHANATON. 

:ost'rias Folic, G. S. A., killed on Pine Mount, 
of sorrow may form a rainbow of glory abov 

Amid the clouds of grief and woe 
Again our God hath set his bow, 
For o'.er the flood of bitter strife 
There shines another hero's Hie — 
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A hero's life and death, to tell 

God loves the cause for which he fell; 

For though our tears fall down like rain, 

We cannot ieel lie died in vain. 

Baptized by God Himself with flame, 

Oh, let his death aloud proclaim 

To hearts which sink 'neafh grief .and fear. 

"Look up! look up! for freedom's near!" 

Yes, yes, the strife is nearly done, 

Or God had left this needful one, 

Who on the mountain-top hath died 

As Mines diil on McIio'm side: 

Like him, our promised land he saw 

Beyond the rolling clouds of war, 

A land of peace and happiness 

Which he himself might not possess; 

For as the diamond's fragments must. 

To polish it, be ground to dust, 

Her brightest gems our country yields 

To die upon her battle-fields, 

And o'er a mourning nation cast 

Tilts dory of a ii.l'e Unit's past. 

And oh ! how brilliant is the bow 

That from the storm-cloud now cloth glow! 

For though beside hope's vivid green 

The crimson flush of pain is seen, 

See joy's bright gold in rich relief 

Shine out above, our violet grief, 

While n(!x1. In doubt's dark, sombre- hii" 

Come" freedom's pure ami darling blue. 

Thus, woven by a Hand Divine, 

Amid the darkest clouds they shine, 

While from l.hem gleams the perfect light 

Or God's own love in spotless white. 

Then chant no dirge, and toll no knell, 

But let a glorious anthem swell 

Tn mem'ry of the Church's son. 

Who fought the light, and vict'ry won. 
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UNDER THE LAVA. 

Far down in the depths of my spirit, 

Out of the sight of man, 
Lies a buried Herculaneum, 

Whose scoi-eis none may scan. 
No warning eloud of sorrow 

Cast its shadow o'er my way, 
No drifting shower of ashes 

Made of life a Pompeii; 
But a sudden tide of anguish 

Like molten lava rolled, 
And hardened, hardened, hardened 

As its burning waves grew eold. 
Beneath it youth was buried, 

And love, and hope, and trust, 
And life unto me seemed nothing — 

Nothing but ashes and dust. 
Oh! it was glorious! glorious! 

That Past, with its passionate glow, 
Its beautiful painted frescoes, 

Its statues white as snow, 
When I tasted Love's ambrosia. 

As it melted in a kiss; 
When I drank the wine of Friendship, 

And believed id earthly blis, : 
When I breathed the rose's perfume, 

With lilies wreathed my hair, 
And moved to liquid music 

As it floated on the air. 
To me it was real — real, 

That passionate, blissful joy 
Which Grief may inerust with lava, 

But Death can alone destroy. 
'Twas a life all bright and golden. 

Bright with the light of love; 
A Past still living, though buried 

With another life above — 
Another life built o'er it, 

With other love and friends, 
Wliieli my spirit often leaveth, 

And into the past descends 
Though buried deep in ashes 

Of burnt-out hopes it lies. 
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MABY BAYARD CLARKE. 

Under Hie burdened lava, 

From which U ne'er can rise, 
It is do ruined city — 

No city of the deiid — 
When in the midnight watches 

Its silent streets I tread. 

To me it changeth never, 

Buried in all Its prime, 

Not- fading — fading — fading 

Under the touch of Time. 

The beaulil'ui Jtom.'-' >'.-■ !■■ i:i..i:l 

By Fancy still are there. 
With glowing tints unchanging 

Till brought to upper air; 

And many a graceful statue, 

In marble white as snow. 

Stands fair and all unbroken 

In that silent "long ago." 

It is not dead, but living. 

My gi'irious buried Past I 
With iUi life of passionate beauty, 

Its joy too bright to last; 
But living under the lava — 

For the pictures fade away. 
And the statues crumble, crumble 

When brought to the light of day. 
And like to Dcad-sca apples 

Is love's ambrosia now, 
And the lilies wither, wither, 

If I place them on my brow : 
And so I keep them ever 

Far dowji in the depths of my heart, 
Under the lava and ashes, 
Things from my life apart. 



mity is as old us tht irilnbit.es on hour sii'tor i:. tins happened. It si 
gb all the loaves we have turned over in the book of life, Ijeforo its 

'Twas such a grief — too deep for tears — 
Which aged my heart iiu: more than years; 
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SOUTHLAND WHITER S. 

How old it sceinert, e'en when 'twas new. 

Backward it stained 1 i. Ill's pages through, 

Am.1. ore another leaf T turned, 

On nil my past its impress burned, 

My happy days a mock'iy seemed — 

I had not lived, but only dreamed; 

And then, when first T wished it done, 

Life seemed to me but just begun: 

Begun in bitter unbelief 

That Time could dull the edge of grief-— 

Could give ine back my hope and faith, 

Or bring me any good but, death. 

'Twas but a moment; yet to me 

It seemed a whole eternity ! 

I felt how gray my heart had grown; 

Its plastic way was changed to stone 

When Mis'ry there her signet set, 

Impressing lines which linger yet. 

In each fresh leaf of life I find 

The shadow of this grief behind; 

For though the page at first appears 

Unsullied by (he marl; of tears, 

They'll blister through before 'tis read; 

A real grief is never dead 1 

Its iron finger, stem and dark. 

Leaves on the face and heart its marl;. 

As quickly cut — as plainly told 

As that the die stamps on the gold; 

Though read aright, perchance, alone 

By those who kindred grief have known — 

Like Masons' signs, which seem but nought. 

Although with dee), est meaning fraught. 

The grief which kills is siient grief; 

For words, like tears, will bring relief: 

Husband and wife from each conceal 

The wounds rdiieh arc too deep to heal. 

But, oh I when Hope and Faith seem dead, 

While many a page must yet be read, 

And in despair the heart doth sigh 

And wish with them it too might die, 

Remember that no night's so dark 

But we can see some iittl.e spark, 

And patient wait till dawning day 

Shall its red line of light display: 
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MARY BAYARD CLARK! 

For if we keep our lore ahvc, 
Our hope and faith will both revive. 
Thus, as life's ladder we ascend. 
Our hope shall in fruition end — ■ 
Our faith he lost in sight at length — 
Our charity increase in strength; 
And grief, which stamps the heart an 
But coin the gold Love lias refined. 



LIFE'S FIG-LEAVE& 

Life's lie-leaves! Tell me, are not they 

The oufcdde beauties of our way. 

The pleasant thing;; beneath whose shade 

Our inner — spirit-life — is laid? 

1 own they oft pave promise fair 

Of fruit which never ripens there; 

For though we seek with earnest hope 

Some tiny hud that yet may ope, 

Tis all in vain — for fruit or flower 

The tree has not sufficient power. 

And still the earnest spirit grieves, 

Which, seeking fruit, finds only leaves. 

When such I meet, it calls to mind 

The Saviour's warning to mankind: 

"The time for fruit was not yet nigh.'' 

Then wherefore must the fig-tree die ? 

.Nature demanded leave? alone: 

Rut yet JTe said, in solemn tone, 

" Let no more fruit upon thee grow," 

That He to us this truth might show ; 

All life for some good end is given, 

And should bear fruit on earth for heaven ; 

Its leaves and blossoms go for nought, 

Unless they are with promise fraught; 

No buds for fruit the fig-tree bore, 

Henoe it was blighted evermore, 

And unto man still mutely saith, 

A barren life is living death. 

And so the parable should teach 

That soul which does not upward reach. 
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MARY MASON. 

MRS. MASON is the wife of Rev. Dr. Mason, of Raleigh. She lias 
written several books for children. She is entirely self-taught, 
and her works are remarkable from that feet, besides possessing con- 
siderable literary merit. She cuts cameos and moulds faces; and, for 
a self-iaught artist, her "likenesses" are excellent. Had she made 
"sculpture" a study from early youth, we warrant that the name of 
Mary Mason would have been as familiar to the world as is that of 
" Harriet Hoamer." 

A head of General Lee, cut in cameo, is said to be exquisite. 

Note. —We regret the briefness of our notice of this estimable lady; ana have been 
unable, although driving mui.'-li, lo obuiiu (inpiK of bcr [mliLum-tiuns. Yet wo could not 

■■SouiliLuid writ^'-ofttio Old Kortk State. 
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CORNELIA PHILLIPS SPENCER. 

MRS. SPENCER is a daughter of Prof. Phillips, of the University, 
and resides at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. She contributed a 
series of articles to the "Watchman," a weekly journal published in 
New York, in 1866, by Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Carolina. These 
articles were published in a volume, entitled "Too Last Ninety Days 
of the War in North Carolina." This volume i3 a narrative of events 
in detail of the war, and personal sketches, showing, says a would-be 
facetious reviewer, " how the people of the Old North State ate, drank, 
and were clothed ; ami tolling how the fowls wero- foully a-ppropilauid 
by vile marauders." The last chapter of the book is devoted to a his- 
tory of the University of North Carolina. 
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FANNY MUEDAUGH DOWNING. 

BY H. W, HUHTEDj I!SQ. 

HIGH blood runs in the veins of this gifted lady, and she came 
honestly by the talents for which she is so eminently distinguished. 
She was born in Portsmouth. Virginia, mid her literary life commenced 
in North Carolina, in 1863. The Old North State awards to Virginia 
the honor of her birth, but cannot waive claim to her literary labor*. 

She is the daughter of the late Hon. John W. Murdaugh, a dis- 
tinguished name in the Old Dominion. She was married, in 1851, 
to Charles W. Downing, Esq., of Florida, and at that time its Secretary 
of State; and she is blessed in four bright and beautiful children. 

Another writer lias said of her, and said truly: " Her eyes are black," 
(they are large and lustrous too,) "her hair of a magnificent, glossy 
blackness," (and a glorious flood of hair il. is ! ) " her carriage stately, 
queen-like, and graceful, and in conversational powers she has few 
equals." 

Her health is extremely delicate, but her spirits are always bright, 
and her heart brave and buoyant. 

Many of her works are composed while too weak to leave her bed ; 
and a jolly comedy of three acts, called " Nobody Hurt," was thus 
dashed off in ten hours. Daniel Webster has been called " a steam- 
engine in breeches;" but Daniel was a man, almost as strong in 
body as he was in mind. Mrs. Downing, fragile as she is, lias per- 
formed an amount of intellectual literary labor which may well entitle 
her to be saluted as (with reverence be it: spoken) a steam-engine in 
crinoline. When she began i.o write for the public, which she did with 
the nom tie plume of "Viola," she announced her intention in a letter 
to a friend in these words : 

"I shall write first to see if 1 can write; then for money, and then 
for fame ! " 

She has proved to the perfect satisfaction of the court and jury by 
which her merits were tried that she "can write," and write well. 
At present, she says, she is in the second stage of her programme; 
and, in catering to Lhe general public taste, is compelled to bow to its 

814 
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FANNY HTJRDAUGH DOWSING. 845 

es, in instances where her purer Southern taste would suggest a 
tar different anil less sentimental style. 

One of these days, we trust the land we love will be able to fos- 
ter, cherish, and pay for a literature of its own, and then our authors 
may write at the same time for money and fame. This one of them, 
in yielding to stern necessity ami writing for money, lias also achieved 
ample fame. 

Mrs. Downing'.' first publication was a poem entitled " Folia Au- 
fumni," and its success was so great that it was rapidly followed by 
numerous other poetical eil'usions, most of waich have a religions tinge, 
and seem the breathings of a subdued and pure spirit. They are all 
remarkable for musical rhythm, and the easy and graceful How of feel- 
ings which can never be spoken so well as in the language of song. 

Among the best of these are her "Ego met Ipse," a terrible heart- 
searcher ; " Faithful unto Death," full of a wild and nameless pathos ; 
and ' ; Desolate," which is not exceeded by any elegiac poem in the 
.s a specimen of her minor poems, we select 

SUNSET MUSINGS. 
Love of mine, the day is done- 
All the lonjr, hot summer day; 
In the west, the golden sun 
Sinks in purple clouds away ; 
Nature rests in soft repose, 
Not a zephyr rocks the rose, 
Not a ripple on the tide, 
And the little boats, that glide 
Lazily along the stream, 
Flit like shadows in a dream. 
Not one drooping leaf is stirred; 
Bee, and butterfly, and bird 
Silence keep. Above, around 
Hangs a stillness so profound. 
That the spirit, awe-struck, shrinks, 
As of Eden days it thinks, 
Half expectant bore to see 
The descending Deity ! 

Love of mine, when life's fierce sun 

To its final setting' goes, 
Its terrestrial journey run, 

V'urie.d course o(' joys and woes, 
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846 SOUTHLAND WHIT BBS. 

Miiy there rome a quiet calm, 
li [ injri tijr oil its svini^s a balm 
To our hearts, which aching feel 
"Sorrow here lias set its seal!" 
May a stillness soft as this 
Soothe our souls in purest bliss. 
Till the worry and the strife 
Of this fever we call life, 
With its pain and passion cease, 
And we rest in perfect peace. 
Love, of mine, may we behold 
brieve's visitant of old. 
When our last breath dies away, 
By us at trie close of day! 

These poems were followed by "^Nameless," a novel of merit, filled 
with sprightly descriptions and delineations of character, but which 
was, from some unexplained reason, too suddenly crowded to a close, 
before its plot: could be evolved and completed. It is said to have been 
hastily written in ten days, as a proof whether or not she could write 
prosa She had already written good poetry which was appreciated 
and applauded, and her next venture was in prose fiction. " Tentanda 
via est," quoth Mrs. Downing, and spread her trial wings. This trial 
proved the existence, of high power, which has since been wonderfully 
improved, developed, and matured in her excellent novels, " Perfect 
through iSuflbrin<r " and " Florida." Then came a scries of poems of a 
sterner sort, which were deemed by some to be just a trifle rebellious, 
but which found a responsive feeling deep in the hearts of thousands 
of true men, who are not willing to wear chains without giving them 
an occasional shake. Of this style are " IJoti federate Gray," "Holly 
and Cypress," " Prometheus Yinctus," " Memorial flowers," "Our 
President," "Two Years Ago," "Sic Semper Tyrannis," a majestic 
lyric, which thrills each Virginian heart to the core, and glorious little 
"Dixie," which stirs to its fountains every Southern soul, and teaches it 

"To live for Dixie! Harder part! 

To stay the hand — to still the heart — 
To seal the lips, enshroud the past — 
To have no future — all o'ereasi; — 
To knit life's broken threads ajraiu, 
And keep her nie.ufry pure from stain — 
This is to live for Dixie!" 
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FANNY MUliDAUGH DOWNING. 847 

As Mrs. Downing is a daughter of Virginia, we give her "Sic 
Semper " in full : 

SIC SEMPER TYKANN1S. 

They have lorn on" the crown from her beautiful brow, 
Ycst she, never seemed half so majestic- as now 7 , 
When she stands in l.lio strength of her sorrow sublime, 
As she ever stood, noblest ami oest of her time! 

They have wiped from t.he roll of their country her name, 
Coexistent with idnry, coequal with fame; 
On the record of Time it will grandly endure 
As unchangeably bright as her honor is pure ! 

They have stolen iter crest, which for ages has blamed. 
And the mot.l.o -he lows from its surface erased ; 
But vain is their ni.ii.licc, and futile their art, 
For the seal of Virginia is stamped on the heart! 

Sic Semper Tyuannis 1 We whisper it low, 
While the hearts in our bosoms exultingly "low, 
Ad we think of the lime, in its sure-coming coarse, 
We will prove it by deeds with a terrible force. 

Not the we of this age! We shall pass from our pain 
Ere the bonds of Virginia are -undered in twain ; 
Yet the day when her children will free' her shall dawn 
Just as surely its earth in her orbit rolls on ! 

On her regal white shoulders they press down their yoke, 

But her mind is unlettered, her spirit unbrok.c; 

A woman sore weakened, her form they control, 

But the points of their arrows turn blunt, from her soul! 

Like vultures they swoop in a clamorous swarm, 
And their talons imprint in her delicate form; 
Her treasures they covet, yet blacken and blot- 
While parting her garments and ca.sting the lot ! 

As the Jews loved the Unmans that horrible night 

When the Shechinah took from, the Temple its flight, 
As the Pole loves the Cossack, and Creeks love the Turk, 
We Virginians love those who have compassed this work! 
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SOUTHLAND WRITERS. 

Yes, we love them — as Anibony, fiahteous in wrath, 
Loved Brutus the murderer polluting his path, 
When in brazen disgrace he defiantly stood, 
His hands redly reeking with Cesar's warm blood ! 

Yea, we love them — as Rachel, whose baby lay dead, 

Its body apart from ita innocent bead. 

Stung to madness by [tain, and infuriate with hate. 

]n the depth of Iter anguish, loved ! i.erod tlie Great ! 

Though our faces mu>t wear in their presence no frown, 
In our souls we despise them and trample them down ; 
To Virginia in chains, we exukingly cling, 
While we spurn them away as a leperous thingl 

Sot the wrath of a day. nor a season, is ours; 
At the white heat of passion it ceaselessly towers; 
We will keep it aglow, and its red sparks shall .run 
Through the veins of Virginians from mother to son ! 

For Virginia has daughters who stand at her side 
And her spoilers iir dignified silence deride; 
While serene in their strength, every iecang eon trolled, 
Into heroes the men of the .future they mould I 

'Tis true they arc infants now hushed on the breast. 
But we teach them a lesson un l.vraat shall wrest; 
Sic Semper Tyrannis we sow with their prayers — 
They will reap with rejoicing the harvest it bears I 

To Virginia now prostrate the c.vohs and the sword, 
But her future is fair in the hand of the Lord: 
When Tlis vengeance sweeps down in a ftery tide, 
she shall shine as tin- gold that is seveu times tried ! 

From < loci's own chosen people Mis arm was removed, 

While through Palestine Hisera raged un reproved, 

Till the work which the Lord had appointed was wrought, 

When the stars in their courses for Deborah fought ! 

Thou mother in Israel, Virginia, slialt wake, 

And thy bands of captivity captive shaft take ; 

At thy feet they shall bow, they shall crouch, they shall crawl: 

With Sic- Semper Tyras'i.'IS thou 'It trample them all ! 
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They humble Virginia ! As well may they try 
To sudy tin; stars on luMveir.- bjittienu-i'Lta high.! 
When tiii')' crumble In noihiij^, Vlttfil^bi shah shine 
Eternal, immutable, glorious, divine! 

In very play fulness, and as if to show lier great diversity of talent 
and her surprising power of writing by antagonism instead of sympa- 
thy, and conceiving what could have only existed with her by the aid 
of a most lively and exuberant fancy, she has written some of the 
most musical and genial poems of love and wine siuce the grapestone 
choked the old Teiun bard. 

It may be said of her as of the celebrated French authoress, that 
she "writes by her imagination, and lives by her judgment." In 
truth, she seems to rejoice in a sort of " double life " of her own, and 
Lo sport ad lib. in whichever she pleases. One is the life common to 
us all ; the other, such as poetical fancy alone can build up and people 
with its own bright and beautiful creation,-;, and which she has de- 
scribed in her poem, " The Realm of Enchantment." 



MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 

The Lord of light, who rules the hours, 
Has scattered through our sunny land 

Mementos of His love in flowers 
With lavish hand. 

This month they bloom in beauty rare, 
And more than wonted sweels dispiay, 

As conscious of the part they hear 
The Tenth of May : 

On which the South in plaintive tone, 
Of pride and sorrow mixed with bliss, 

Speaks: "As a nation, I eaj> own 
No day hut this! 

" I give, on it, my glorious dead 

The tribute they have earned so well, 
And with each hud and blossom shed 
A mystic spell. 
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"I lay the laurel- wreath above 
The cedar with its sacred ties, 
And place them with a mother's love 
Where Jackson lies. 

''The lily, in its loveliness, 

Pure aa the stream where it awoke, 
And spotless as hia bishop's dress, 
I give to Polk. 

"To Albert Sidney Johnson, moss, 
And rosemary, and balm ; to these. 

Entwsslcd in a simple cross, 
I add heart's-ease. 

"The flcur de lis, in song and lay 

The enibio.in of tnsc knighthood's pride. 
I place, commixed with jessamine spray, 
By Ashby's side. 

" Fresh morning-glory buds I twine, 
With scarlet woodbine laid beneath, 
And mingle with them eglantine 
For Pelham'a wreath. 

"The honeysuckle's rosy drift, 

Whence fragrance-dripping dews distil, 
I offer aa the proper gift 
For Ambrose Hill. 

"O'er Bender's pure and sacred dust 

Let bleeding-hearts and hays he swept; 
He well deserved his country's trust, 
So nobly kept! 

"Let Unmseur's native pines drop down 

Their leaves and odorous gums, displayed 
To form with ivy-flowers a down, 

Whore lie lien dead : 

"While orange-blossoms fall like snow, 
To (ill the air with fragrance ripe. 
And form of Maxcy Gregg, below, 
The truest type. 
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"Where Doles and Rnviow rest in death, 
Strew hyacinths and mignonette, 
And scatter, with its balmy hreath, 
The violet. 

"'The: fairest of the radiant dyes 

Which paint in living gems her sward, 
The Land of Flowers well supplies 
To honor Ward. 

"The grand magnolia's blossoms fall, 
Mingling with fern their snowy loads, 
And form a freshly fragrant pull 
To cover Rhodes. 



"Let stars of Bethlehem g 

As pure as Harks dale's soul, which soars 
While he exclaims : ' I gladly die 
Ik such a cause!' 

"Gkanbuky rests in dreamless sleep; 

And, heapod ajmii hio grave's green sod, 
I let the crimson cactus creep 
Round golden-rod. 

" Of Zollicofier, who went first 

To plead my cause at heaven's bar, 
The ain'ranth's buds, to glory burst, 

.Fit emblems are. 

"For Morgan let the wildwood grape 
Afford a dewy diadem, 
And with its drooping tendrils drape 

The buckeye's sunn. 

"Missouri, from the fertile fields 

Washed by her giant river's wave, 

The gorgeous rhododendron yields 
McCulloe.h's grave. 

"Around the stone with Cleburne's name 
Wreathe daisies and the golden-bell, 
And trampet-ilowei'3 with hearts of flame, 
And asphodel. 
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" Far liim who made all hearts his own 
The sweetest rose of love shall Hoorrij 
In buds of blushing beauty strown 
Ou Stuart's tomb. 

" Each nameless nook and scattered spot 
Which hides my children from my viev 
I mark with the forget-me-not, 
In heaveu's own blue. 

11 Of all the varied vernal race 

1 give my cherished dead a pari, 
Except, the cypress: that I place 
Upon MY heart." 
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MRS. MARY AYER MILLER, 



THK subject of 111 is sketch was born in h'a.ycttevillc, North Carolina. 
but on the death of her father, (ieneral Henry Ayer, removed 
with her mother, when only eight years old, to Lexington, North 
Carolina, for the purpose of being educated by her uncle, the Rev. 
Jesse Rankin, a divine of the Presbyterian Chureli, who had a clas- 
sical school at that place. 

She received ihe same- edu.eai.ion given to the boys of her uncle's 
school, whieli was preparatory for the University of North Carolina, 
and began as early as her fourteenth year to show signs of the poetic 
talent which she has since cultivated with success. She married 
early a young lawyer, Mr. Willis M. Miller, who gave promise of 
making a reputation at the Bar, but abandoned his profession about 
a year after his marriage, and commenced .studying for the Pres- 
byterian ministry. This change in the plan of his life, after taking 
on himself the cares of a family, involved a change in his style of 
living, which drew his wife almost en tit-el y from literary to domestic 
pursuits, as his salary, after being licensed to preach, was too small 
to allow much leisure to the mother of his rapidly increasing family. 
Consequently, her pen was laid aside for the needle just when her 
poems, under the signature of " Lnola," were beginning to attract 
attention by the smoothness of their flow and the purity and tender- 
ness of their sentiment. But the spirit of song was latent in her heart, 
and burst forth, from time to time, in little gushes, which kept her 
memory alive in the hearts of those who had already begun to appre- 
ciate her poetry. In a letter to a friend, she says: " I have never 
made the, slightest effort for popularity, but set my l.iftie songs afloat 
as children do their paper boats : if they had sail and ballast enough, 
to float; if not, to sink." 

Some have sunk ; for, like most women who write con amore, and 
not for publication, she does not, always give her poems the after crit- 
ical supervision of the scholar, but is content to throw them off' with 
the easy rapidity of the poet. 
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But many of thorn show the fire of gcnhis ; an J, like tlie love-boats 
of the Hindoo girls on the Ganges. cast a lijrht on the waters as they 
float down the stream of Time, and all are distinguished by some 
grace which touches the heart, or pleases the ianey for the moment. 

As a writer for children, Mvi. Miller has been very successful. The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication has issued several of her works as 
Sunday-school books; and her poems in the youth's department of the 
"North Carolina Presbyterian," and the "Central Presbyterian," pub- 
lished in Eichmond, Virginia, have rendered her a favorite among the 
little ones, who have an keen an appreciation of what is suited to their 
taste and capacity as older readers have of what pleases them; and 
such happy conceits as that of " Linda Lee " speak directly, not only 
to their fancy, but also lo their hearts. 

Mrs. Miller resides at present in Charlotte, North Carolina, writing 
occasionally for publication, but as often carrying her poems for days 
in her memory, until she can steal time from the duties and cares of a 
wife and mother to commit them to paper. 

A few of her poems are preserved in " Wood "Notes," a collection of 
North Carolina poetry made by Mrs. Mary I'.ayard Clarke, and pub- 
lished in 1854 ; but most of them have appeared only in the news- 
papers. 
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MRS. SUSAN J. HANCOCK. 

SUSAN J. HANCOCK was born in Newbern, North Carolina, in 
the year 1819. Her maiden name was Blaney. Her paternal 

^■raudt'ai.her belonged to the .Irish nobhity, find her maternal ancestor 
was of .France, while both grandmothers were Americans. So the 
eagle of America, with the rose of France entwined with the shamrock 
of Ireland, would have been a fit emblem for their escutcheon, had 
they needed one. But the ancestors of the subject of this sketch 
thought, little of the nobility of their ancestry. To be good and vir- 
tuous was their aim ; content to live respected and die regretted. At 
the time of the biri.li of Mrs. Hancock, her father was a prosperous 
merchant in the town of Newbern, and she seemed born to prosperity ; 
but reverses came, and the family were reduced from affluence. Mr. 
.Blimey was enabled to give all of bis children a fair education. 

Susan was always of a romantic turn, and from early years exceed- 
ingly fond of poetry. Before she ever published a line, she was in her 
thirty-fifth year. And encouraged by the commendation bestowed 
upon her verses, she contributed to various Southern periodicals. 
Nearly all of Mrs. Hancock's poems are impromptu — really but the 
expression of a full heart; written more to give vent to feelings of joy, 
adoration, or sorrow, than for any other purpose ; and published, not 
for the sake of fame, but in the faint hope that others, tried and sor- 
rowing as she was, might perchance find consolation, strength, and 
comfort in their perusal. 

At the commencement of the war, Mrs. Hancock resided in New- 
bern, a Southern town noted for the beauty of its situation, the hos- 
pitality and refinement of its inhabitants, and often termed the "Athens 
of the South." Newbern was one of the first cities on the coast to fall 
into the possession of Federal troops. And need we draw a picture 
of this captured town? Mrs. Hancock, after being refused permission 
to "cross the linos" by General Burnside, was, when General foster 
succeeded the former in command of Newbern, sent beyond the lines. 
Mighty-one persons, Liiclnding helpless age and ""ceiling infants, were 
sent out with one week's provision, and placed between the two 
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picket lines. Here they remained until negotiations could be con- 
summated for their removal to "Dixie." She remained here until 
the close of the war. Her son James fel] in battle near Richmond. 
He was a member of the 2d North Carolina Regiment, commanded 
by the lamented "Tew," and subsequently by the gallant "Kamseur." 

After the "surrender," Mrs. Hancock returned to her old home, 
where she remained nni.il June, IStifs, when she removed to St. Paul, 
Minnesota. She says: "If anything could make me forget my un- 
happy past and my beautiful Southern land, beautiful even in her 
desolation, it would be the warm-hearted kindness with which I have 
been welcomed in my new Western home." 

The following verses are from a volume Mrs. Hancock lias prepared 
for publication : 

LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Little wild-flowers, gayly springing 

Ail along the path of life, 
How refreshing to the aged 

Are your forms, so fit 1.1 of life! 

What is all the labored wisdom 

Musty volumes can impart, 
Compared with all the holy lessons 

Found within your guileless heart? 

Tell me not of storied grandeur! 

Talk not of Italia's lore ! 
Nor of vines and gorgeous flowers 

Found on ancient liculah's shore. 

Lovelier far the human blossoms 

Springing round tlie household hearth; 

Sweeter is tho ringing music 

(if their Jicaii-i'iiii', guihie^s mirth. 

When the heart is bowed with sadness, 
When the world looks dark and drear, 

How reviving falls their laughter 
On the dull and wearied carl 

not some wither early, 
; ere the wintry day; 
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They are by far too pure and holy 
On this sin-struck earth to stay. 

Therefore are they early taken 

To the garden of the blest, 
Forever round God's throne to blossom, 

And bloom upon the Saviour's breast 



GOD'S LOVE. 

How boundless is the love of God ! 

How rich, and yet bow free! 
It girdles earth and spans the skies, 

And iilis immensity. 

It buds in every blooming shower, 

And rustles in each breeze, 
And falls in every liquid flower, 

And waves among the trees. 

It shines in every sunlit ray 

That falls aslant our path, 
And glistens in each drop of dew 

On ev'ry blade of grass. 

We scent it in the varied sweets 
From woodland flowerets borne, 

And view it in the whitening wheat, 
And in the tassel/ing corn. 

It sparkles in the gems and gold 
That deck the kingly ball, 

And blushes in the modest rone 
That climbs the cottage wall. 

It flashas on its in our waika 

From diildhood's berthing eve, 
And smiles upon us in the dreams 
01' sleeping infancy. 

'T was love that to the rugged bills 
Their mantling green has given, 
And formed the fleecy clouds that float 

Like ai'i'inl ships 'mid heaven. 
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Tt was this love bespangled heaven 

Arid lit pale Luna's ray, 
And drew tire curtain, of the night 

To veil the cares of day. 

But oh ! His love more brightly beams 

Vvam JSethlelu-nrs oiiuiscr low, 

And from the blood -heap tinkled cross 

Thiit deck" bold Calvary's brow, 

His love has made the desert smile, 
And clothed ibis work! in bloom, 

And thrown a ray of glory o'er 
The portals of the tomb. 
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SUE PETIGEU KINO. 

jlES. S..P. KING lias been complimented by being called the 
" female Thackeray of America." She is a native of South 
Carolina— - ii di.uiglil.cr of the lute Hon. James L. Petigru, 
a prominent, lawyer of Charleston. She was early married 
to Mr. Henry King, a lawyer, and son of Judge Mitchell King, of 
Charleston. Her husband lost his life in defence of his native city 
during the late war. 

His. King's first book was "Busy Moments of an Idle Woman," 
this was followed by " Lily." The former was successful, and both 
were pictures of society. She collected a series of tales she had writ- 
ten for "Russell's Magazine," called " Crimes that the Law does not 
Reach," to which she added a longer story, "The Heart History of a, 
Heartless Woman," published originally in the " Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine," and, under the title of "Sylvia's World," it was published by 
Derby & Jackson, New York, (18G0.) This was the most popular of 
Mrs. King's books, although her last work, published during the war 
in the "Southern Field and Fireside," and afterward in pamphlet 
form, entitled "Gerald Cray's Wife," is her <-!i.rf-d't.fiavre. The char- 
acters in this novel, are real people, bi.'eu tiling Charleston air, and were 
immediately recognized by (.he i'liic, in Charier- ton society. We know 
of no book or writer that we can compare Mrs. King to. She is highly 
original, witty, satirical, and deeply interesting. Her writings are all 
pictures of society. It is said that her " Heartless Woman of the 
World" is herself. In society, Mrs. King was always surrounded by 
a group, who listened with interest to her brilliant flow of conversation. 
She could talk for hours without tiring her hearers with her sparkling 
scintillations. Repartee, as may be imagined from her books, is her 
forte. When William Makepeace Thackeray lectured in this country, 
and met Mrs. King, he said to her in a brusque manner: "Mrs. King, 
I am agreeably disappointed in you; I heard you were the fastest 

801 
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woman in America, and I detest fast women." She replied : "And I 
am agreeably surprised iti you, Mr. Thackeray; for I heard you were 
no gentleman." 

Mrs. King is "below the medium height, fair; brilliant, variable eye*, 
black and gray and blue in turn; hair dark, and worn banded across 
a brow like her father's, high and broad, rarely seen in a woman; lips 
never at rest, showing superbly wdiitc teeth ; hands and feet perfect; 
arms, bust, and shoulders polished ivory, and yet withal not beautiful 
as a whole; slightly lisping aeeotii.; and dress so artistic and ultra- 
fashionable that nature seemed buried in flowers. 

Mrs. .King despises foolish sent i men talis in, and shows up human 
vice in all of her books. All of her characters are true to nature. 
Bertha St. Clair, who is one of the drama ti* pcrsonw in "Sylvia's 
World," and also in "Gerald Gray's "Wile," is an exquisite portraiture. 
In the latter the characters are, as we have mentioned, from life — the 
false Gerald Gray still breathes the air of Charleston. That piece of 
insipidity, or "slum-milk, nojl Cissy Clare," is strikingly true to nature, 
as are pompous Mr. Clare, sturdy old Jacob Desborough, scheming 
Phillis, and the gallant Josselyn. 

The transforming power of love, as displayed in the metamorphosis 
of plain Euth Desborough to beautiful Ruth Grey, is very charmingly 
wrought out, 

Mrs. King has published nothing since the close of the war; but 
shortly after the downhill of the Confederacy, she gave dramatic read- 
ings in various parts of the North, and is, we believe, r 
Washington City. 



A LOVERS' QUARREL. 

There was not a more beautiful avenue of trees in all the world than that 
which led to the front entrance of Oaklevel. They were very old — they 
met overhead, and enlaced themselves with wreaths of mess; the sunlight 
came flickering through the branches, and fell stealthily and tremblingly 
upon the clean, smooth ground ; little heaps of dead leaves lay here and 
there, scattered by each breath of the December breeze, and forming their 
tiny mounds in fresh places as the wind trundled them along. 

On a fine, bright morning. some years since, two persons were slowly pacing 
up and down this grund, majestic walk. They were both young, and both 
were handsome. She was blonde, and lie a dark, grave- looking man. 

" Nelly, I don't like flirts." 

''Yes, you do — you like me, don't you?" 

"I don't like (lining." 
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"What do yon call flirting? If I am to be serious, si-ticl iuihivoi: your ques- 
tions, and admit your reproois and heed ikem, pray begin by answering me 
a little. Where and when do I flirt? " 

"Everywhere, and at all times," 

"Be more particular, if you please. Name, sir, namel" 

"I am not jesting, Nelly. Yesterday, at that picnic, you talked in a 
whisper to John Ford, you wore .Ned Laurens's flowers stuck in your belt- 
ribbon, you danced two waltzes tvith. that idiot, Percy Forest, and you 
sat for a full hour i< : 'e a ir.h: \\'u\\ Waiter James, and then rode home with 

him. I wish he had broken his neck, him I " and a low- muttered curse 

ended the catalogue. 

"If he had broken his nee:,-, very probably he would have en- eked mine; so, 
thank you; and please, Harry, don't swear: it is such an ungenUennudy 
habit, I wonder that you should have it. And now for the list of my errors 
and crimes. The mysterious whisper to John Ford was to ask Mm if he 
would not invite Miss Ellis to dance; 1 had noticed that no one had yet 
done so. You gave me no flowers, although your sister's garden is full of 
Ihern this week ; so I very n:\Liirally worn Ned I.iumnis's ihilrntterir, in the 
shape of half a dozen rosebuds. Percy Forest may be a goose, but he 
waltzes, certainly, with clever feet; one of those waltz.es T liq.il ottered early 
in the day to you, and you said yon preferred a polka. Walter James is an 
oid friend of mine, and, for the matter of that, of yours too. We talked very 
soberly: I think (hat- Ids must desperate speech was the original discovery 
that I have pretty blonde ringlets, and when he fails in love, it shall be with 
a woman who ban curls like mine. You best know whether papa allows me 
to drive with you since our accident: my choice lay between a stuffy, stupid 
carriage, full of dull people, aad a idee, bree/.y drive in an open wagon, with 
a good, jolly creature like Waller, whom yon and I know to be, despite liis 
compliments to my lived ike color; eg, ■■:.-■ n''i:i:n-nt 'nn'.ni-i'u'i.i- of Mary Turner's 
dark beauty. Now, Harry, have you not been unreasonable? " 

"How can .1 help being so. Nelly, darling, w'aen I dm kept in this state of 
misery?" answered Harry, whose frowning brow had gradually smoothed 
itself into a more pla.eahle expression, " What man on earlh coidd patiently 
endure seeing the woman he adores free to he nought by every one — feeling 
himself bound to her, body and soul, and yet not being able to claim her in 
the slightest way -made in pass bis life in solitary wretchedness because an 
old lady and gentleman are too selfish — " 

"Hush, hush, Harry i You are forgetting. I am very young; papa and 
mamma think me too young to bind myself by any engagement,' 1 

" It is not that. They choose to keep you, as long as they can, mouldering 
with themselves in this old house." 

" Or else it is I whom they dislike, and refuse to receive as a son. Too 
young? why, you are nineteen. It is an infamous shame ! " 

"I will not speak to you, if you go on in Ibis way. i'ou know just as well 
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as I do what their reasons are. My poor sister hhuily made a love-match at 

eighteen, aiiii died, broken-hearted, ;i! twenty- three. J.If-r ivusbund was a 
violent, jealous man, who gave her neither peace nor valuable alfeetion. lip 
looked upon her as a pretty my, petted her, and was racing if a gentleman 
spoke more than ten words hy her side, so long as her neauty and novelty- 
lasted. Her health faded, her delicate loveliness departed, and with these 
went his worthless passion. I was a mere child then —the. las: living blossom of 
a longgaila.nd ofbotischohl flowers ■when my lather laid hi- beloycd Emily 
in her early grave. I stood hy Ids great, cliair that sa.d evening in my little 
black gow'ii when he returned from the funeral, and lie placed his hands 
upon my head and made a vow that never, with his consent, should his only 
remaining darling follow in the steps of the lost one. '!N~o man shall have 
her wdio has not proved himself worthy to win her. As Jaoob served Laban 
shall her future husband serve for her, i f it- please Clod that she live and 
that she have suitors.' Day by day, year hy year, he has but strengthened 
himself in this determination; ami when, las: spring, you applied to him for 
my hand, he told j on. frankly that if you had patience to wait, arid were 
convinced of the strength of om- mutual attachment, on my twenty-third 
birthday you might claim a Mrs. Harry Trevor from his fireside." 

;l But. iSeliy,four years to wait ! and all because poor Mrs. Vernon had 
weak lungs — forgive me, dearest Helen, den rest Helen!" But Helen walked 
on and away from him, with proper indignation. 

With impatient strides lie passed her, just a.s they reached the lawn which 
bordered the avenue and surrounded the bouse. Intending his arms to bar 
her passage, "Listen to me, my own dear .Nelly," he pleaded. "I was 
wrong to say that ; but you cannot understand, my angel, how furious and 
intractable 1 become when 1 think of those incalculable days between this 
time and the blessed moment when T shall be sure, of yon." 

"If you are not sure of me new, you do not uiney that you will be any 
more so then, do you?" asked Helen, gravely: but she permitted him to 
lead her away from the stone steps that she was about mounting, and back 
to the quiet alley under the old oaks. 

He drew her arm through his,, ireufly stroking her g'oyed hand as it rested 

"If there is no truth and belief between us to-day, there will be none 
then," Helen pursued. " 1 a.m, in the -aght of heaven, by my own free will 
and wish, your affianced wife. All the priests on earth would not make me 
more so, in spirit, than I am now. But I respect my father's wishes and 
feelings; and you must do so too," she added, lifting her eyes with such a 
lovely look of tenderness that Harry, as he pve~-ed her iiar.d with renewed 
fervor, murmured a blessing in quite a diiTerenl tone from (he. one which he 
had devoted to the noiv forgotten Walter James. 

He glanced around, and was about to seal his happiness upon the dainty 
pink lips, sinilitisr so sweetly and confidingly ; hul Helen, blushing and laugh- 
ing, said : "Take care: papa is reading yesterday's paper at the left-hand 
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window of the dining-room; .anil T think, if one eye is deciding upon the 
political crisis, the other is directed this way." 

" We are watched, then ! " exclaimed Trevor, passionately, all Ms short- 
lived good-humor again flown. " This is worse and worse." 

Helen looked at her lover with a calm, searching expression in her blue 
eyes. "Perhaps papa is right. ■ He has a terror of violent men, and he may 
like to see it' yon arc always as mild as he sees you in his presence." 

Trevor bit his lip and stamped his foot impaiieiilly. Helen hummed a 
tune, and settled her belt-ribbon with one hand, while she played the notes 
she was murmuring on the young gentleman's coat sieeve with the oilier. 

He let the mischievous lingers slide through Ids arm, and ''(.bought it was 
going to rain, and he bad belter be thinking of his ride to the city." 

Nelly looked up at the blue heavens, where not a speck of a cloud was 
visible, and gravely congrnlulaled him on a weather-wisdom which was 
equally rare and incomprehensible. 

" But your season, my dear Harry. Is always April. Sunshine and storm 
succeed so rapidly, that you can never lake in the unbroken calm of this — 
December, for instance. Beside, I thought you were to stay all night with 
us? I know mamma expects you to do so." 

"I am very much obliged," said. Mr. Trevor, haughtily ; "T have bii;dnr-ss 

"Clients? court sitting? " asked Nelly, innocently, and demurely lifting 
her pretty eyebrows. 

"No. There is a party at Lou Wilson's, and I half promised to go. We 
are to try some new figures of the German." 

■'.indeed!'' Nelly's eyes Hashed, and the color stole up deeper to her 
cheek. "I won't detain you." 

?be bowed, and turned from him with a cold good-morning. Her heart 
was beating, and the tears were very near; but she managed to still the one, 
and send hack the others, so as to say indifferently, over her shoulder: 
•'Should you see Walter James, pray tell him that 1 shall be happy to learn 
th.ul accompaniment by this evening; and, as there is a moon, (in spite of 
your storm,) he can ride out after business hours and practise the song. 
But, however, I won't trouble you ; mamma is to send a servant to Mrs. 
James's some tune to-day, and 1 will write a note." 

" I think it will bo useless. He is going to Miss Wilson's." 

"Not if he can come here, I fancy," said the wilful little beauty, with a 
significant tone; and then, repeating Iter cool. " Oood-by — Ictus see you 
soon," she sauntered into the house, el ;dv irately pausing to pick off some 
dead leaves from the geraniums that were, sua.ning themselves on the broad 
steps by which she entered. 

Thus parted two foolish children, one of whom had a moment before 
expressed the most overwhelming passion, and the other had avowed herself, 
"in the sight of heaven, his aJlianeed wife!" 
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CAROLINE HOWARD GILMAN, the daughter of Rev. Samuel 
Gilman, a Unitarian clergyman, ami Mrs. Caroline Oilman, the 
celobi';xi'.cd authoress, was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1823. 

In 1840, Miss Gilman married Mr. Wilson Glover, a South Caro- 
lina planter, and was left a widow in 1840, with threes children, one 
son and two daughters. She returned to her father's house, and im- 
mediately "began to tench, and for fifteen years carried on a successful 
school in Charleston. 

While engaged in teaching, she wrote papers for magazines, also 
poems, over the signature (if "Caroline I toward ;" ami finally her novel, 
"Vernon Grove; or, Hearts as they Are." which appeared serially in 
the "Southern Literary Messenger/' and was afterward published by 
Rudd & Carle ton, !Now York, passing through several editions, and 
warmly received bv the critics. " Vernon Grove" was copied for the 
press at night, after being in the school-room all day ; and yet Mrs. 
(Hover kept up all her social duties, visiting, entertaining, and seem- 
ing always to be as completely the mistress of her own hours as the 
idlest line lady. 

She is fastidiously neat and particular in all her surrounding?, and 
a wonder for arranging and contriving. While in Greenville, during 
the war, says a friend, where her apartments and premises were un- 
avoidably small, they were miracles of ingenuity and order. 

In — — , 18G5, Mrs. Glover married Mr. Louis Jervey, of Charles- 
ton, who had been devotedly attached to her for many years. By 
this marriage she has one daughter. Her son is married; and her 
eldest daughter has been, like herself, lefi a youthful widow, with two 
little children. 

In Mrs. Jervey's home circle she is idolized ; her (cm per is perfectly 
even and self- control led, her judgment good and ready, and her un- 
failing cheerfulness and flow of pleasing conversation make her a 
charming companion. She talks even more cleverly than she writes, 
and has a vein of humor in speaking which does not appear at all in 
her novels. Mrs. Jervey is uncommonly youthful in appearance, is 
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above the middle height, with a fine, full figure, and an erect, com- 
manding-carriage. Her hair is golden -red and abundant ; her com- 
plexion is very fair, ami w i ill dark eyebrows and lashes she would be 
lovely : as it is, she is at times indisputably handsome. Her manner 
is striking, lady-like. p(n-i'(>ct ly self possessed --no: exactly studied; but 
" her memory is extremely good, and she never forgets to be grace- 
ful," never seems to give way to an awkward impulse, and is always 
posed 'And seen to advantage. A. friend says : "I was con s tan try re- 
minded of Mrs. Jervoy by Risfori.'s attitudes and gestures." 

We are sorry to say that this accomplished lady is at present in ill 
health — prohibited any literary labor, even the most .careless letter- 
writing. Her latest novel, "Helen Courtenay's Promise," (published 
by George W. Carleton, New York, I860,) was prepared for the press 
by dictation of an hour a day to one of her daughters. This novel 
lias been styled the " production of a brilliant, creative fancy." 



STANZAS. 

Ye strange, mysterious worlds of light sublime. 
Far wandering through the trackless maze of time 
With measured pace, in one perpetual round-— 
Unrivalled orbs, with softest radiance crowned, 
Can ye with earth, our glorious earth compare? 
Ye globes of light, that seem so wondrous fair; 
Or can it lie that kind, indulgent Heaven. 
More lenient sti.lt, far lovelier scenes has given? 

Do lucid si reams in murmuring- ripples How, 

And radiant flowers in brightest colors glow? 

Do forests dark their brunches interweave, 

And graceful vines in wild luxuriance wreathe? 

Do bright-winged warblers tune their lays of love 

In the green alcove of each fragrant grove? 

Or have the scenes that ou your bosoms rise, 

Oh I have their counterpart ne'er met our earthly eyes? 

^o purely formed, so faultless and so fair, 
All earthly dreams but faint resemblance hear; 
So far removed from man's degenerate race, 
The blest recipients of unbotiuded grace; 
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If sueh there be on yon fair ovbs thai dwell, 

Whose bosoms pure no ruthless passions swell, 

For whom no Saviours precious blood 's been given. 

Tliemsrlvos so jiuiltlcss I'oinicil. so neur approaching heaven — 

Known but to Him whose various works divine — 
Known but to Him who formed the grand design 

Those counties* myvuids borne from pole to pole, 
Whose flittering ranks in regal splendor roll. 
Fxkaustle*s theme! to which my soul aspires, 
Intensely glow my spirit's t ai neless fires, 
Where all the, nobler powers of being reign, 
Yet vainly doth it strive your mysteries to explain. 

Those star-begem m cd and radiant- realms divine, 
All are thy works, all-glorious Parent, thine 1 
The more we search, still, intricate the more. 
How fain would we those a/nre depths explore, 
Whoso mystic ways (concealed from all below) 
Intensely hums my yearning soul to know, 
Yet calmly waits thai glorious dawning when 
Immortal vision bright beams in the oyes of men. 



JULIA SLKKPING. 

Hush! let the baby sleep! 
Mark her hand so white and slender, 
Note her red lip full and tender, 
And her breathing, like the motion 
Which the waves of calmest ocean 

In their peaceful Ih robbings keep. 

Hush I let the baby rest ! 
Who would irekc: IVnin blissfrl -leaping. 
To this world so tilled with weeping, 
Tho.se sweet eves, like stars o'orc'oudod. 
Those calm eyes with dark fringe shrouded. 

Those crossed hands upon her breast? 

Hush! let the baby rest! 

Sec each white and taper ringer. 
Where a rose-tint loves to linger, 
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As the sun at evening dying 

Leaves a flush all warmly lying 

In the bosom of the west 1 

See on lier lips a smile ! . 
'T is the light of dreamland gleaming 
Like to morning's first faint beaming : 
Hush I still solemn silence keeping, 
Watch her, watch her in her sleeping, 

As she smiles in dreams the while. 

I would paint her as she lies, 
Willi iwran riiijrlers damply clinging 
To her forehead, shadows flinging 
On its whiteness — or where tracings 
Of ihe blue vidiH' inter Ueimgi 

On its snowy surface rise. 

God hear our fervent prayer! 
Through the whole of life's commotion. 
As she stems the troubled ocean, 
Give her calm and peaceful slumber; 

And may sorrow not on cumber 
Her unfolding years with care. 

Ah, see, her sleep is o'er! 
Flushed her cheek is: she is holding 

Mystic converse with the folding 

Of the curtains o'er her drooping: 

What beholds she in their looping 

Mortals ne'er beheld before? 

Now from her bath of sleep, 
Many a deep'ning dimple showing, 
She hath risen fresh and glowing, 
Like a flower that rain hath liri^litcned; 
Or a heart that tears have lightened, 

Tears -tire weary sometimes weep. 

Herself the silence breaks! 
Hear her laugh, so rich and ringing! 
Hear her small voice quaintly singing 1 
She hath won us by caressings : 
We exhaust all words in blessings 

When this precious baby lvalues. 
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A SUMMER MEMORY. 

., .raa a night to shrine 
In happj thought for years, 
A memory of certain joy, 

A S|)eil 'gllhlSt Will' UlLll toill'S. 

And why? Was it because the moon, 

More bright than e'er before, 
.Stooped from her throne to kiss the waves 

That rippled to the shore? 

Or was it that the gentle breeze, 
With whispers ibnd and sweet, 

.IbiiHuii; IV:i_'!';uu": iVom mime spii-y land 
And laid it at our feet? 

Ah! never since primeval time 

Was night so fair as this — 
So tilled wii.h joy, su IVanghl, with peace, 

So marked with perfect bliss, 

I seemed to live a fresh, new lite, 

A life almost divine, 
As on the glittering shore we sat, 

Thy meefr eyes rained to mine. 

Was it the night that brightened all? 

Oil tonics the question now — 
The night that brought such bleat content? 
Ko, dearest, it was thou. 
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MRS. BALL is the daughter of the late Rev. Edward Rutledge, an 
Episcopal clergyman of Charleston. Her early life was passed 
at the North, having been educated at the seminary of the Misses 
Edwards, in New Haven. Her first poem, or rather the first which 
caused any sensation, was written when she was sixteen, and was a 
satirical piece, in answer to an impertinent attack on woman in the 
" Yale Literary Magazine." It was published anonymously, and was 
freely discussed, in the presence of the fair author, by the students of 
her acquaintance, in terms of high compliment, or in condemnation 
of its severity. 

Mrs. Ball is the wife of Mr. Isaac Ball, of Charleston. She never 
published under her own name until the struggle for "Southern inde- 
pendence" commenced. The poems she wrote were very popular: 
coming, as they did, from a heart full of love for her fatherland, they 
spoke to the hearts of the Southern people, inspired by the same 
mighty love. 

Her poems are not studied efforts ; but of and from the heart. 

In I860, a number of her poems on the war, originally published in 
the "Charleston Daily News,'' were primed in pamphlet form — 



OUR LOVED AND LOST OAU.SL], 



This book was entitled " The Jacket of Gray, and Other Fugitive 
Poems." 

THE JACKET OF GHAY. 

Fold it up carefully, lay it aside, 
Tenderly touch it, look on it with pride ; 

For dear must ii. be to our hearts evermore. 
Tim jacket of gray our loved soldier-hoy wore. 
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Can we ever forget when he joined the brave hand 
Who rose in defence of our dear Southern land, 
And in his bright youth harried on to the fray, 
How proudly he donned it. (he jacket of gray! 1 

His fond mother blessed hiin, and looked up above, 
Commending 10 Heaven the child of her love: 
What anguish was bers mortal, tongue cannot say, 
When he passed from her sight: in the jacket of gray. 

ll;i: hi'] 1 country bad cidled. and she iron'd not n pine, 
Though costly the sacrifice placed on its shrine; 
Her heart's dearest hopes on its altar she lay 
When she sent out her hoy in the jacket of gray. 

Months passed, and war's thunders rolled over the land; 
Unsheathed was the sword and lighted the brand; 
We heard in the distance the sounds of the fray, 
And prayed for our boy in tins jacket of gray. 

Ah I vain, all, all vain were our prayers and our tears ; 
The p:Lid shout of victory rang in our cars; 
But our treasured one on the red battle-field lay, 

While the lite-blood oozed out on the jacket of gray. 

His young comrades found him, and tenderly bore 
The cold, lifeless form to bis home by the shore; 
Oh 1 dark were our hearts on that terrible day, 
When we saw our dead boy in the jacket of gray. 

Ah ! spoiled and tattered, and stained now with gore 
Was the garment which once he so proudly wore; 
We bitterly wept as we took it away, 

And replaced with death's white robes the jacket of gray. 

We laid him to rest in his cold, narrow bed, 
And graved on the marble we placed o'er his head, 
As the proudest tribute our sad hearts could pay, 
ITc never disgraced the jacket of gray. 

Then fold it np carefully, lay it aside, 
Tenderly touch it, look on it with pride ; 
For dear must it be to our hearts evermore, 
The jacket of gray our loved soldier-boy wore. 
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OUE SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

i to sundry attacks made upon them by the Northern pres: 

When war's grim vi«:iy;ts o'er us frown er.!, 
And desolation reigned around; 
When souls of joy and hope worn shorn, 
Anil life-string-., ruddy rent and torn; 
When e'en our bravest were unmanned, 
And waves of woe rolled o'er our land, 
Our Southern women fearless stood, 
And firmly met the raging flood. 

When fiercely rung the battle-cry, 
Calling our hosts to bleed and die; 
When from each home some cherished form 
Went out to meet the gathering storm ; 
When death was showering forth his darts, 
And trampling over loving hearts, 
Our noble women checked each tear, 
And uttered nought but words of cheer. 

When, after each terrific fray, 
Wounded and faint our brave boys lay, 
Afar from friends, afar from home, 
Where best- beloved ones might not come; 
The gentle women of our land, 
With pitying eye and tender hand, 
Watched tireless by each sufferer's bod, 
And wept above the unknown dead. 

When for our cause each hope was lost, 
And every soul was tempest-tost; 
When homes in ashes round lis lay, 
And o'er us shone no cheering ray; 
When enemies, with taunt and jeer, 
Sought to bow Southern hearts in fear; 
Of all but pride and honor shorn, 
Our women paid back scorn for acorn. 
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Then let the press, by Forney led, 
Pour out its wrath on woman's head; 
Let those who dared not face our men, 
And wield no weapon save the pen, 

Show to thy world how bravo they gww 
When woman only is their foe. 
By enemies as vile as they, 
Though venom, in each word may lay, 
Our Southern sisters, true and tried, 
Care not how much they are belied; 
While loved and honored still they stand 
The pride of their own sunny land. 
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MRS. MARY S. B. SHINDLER. 

MARY STANLY BUNCE PALMER is a native of Beaufort, S. 
C, but removed while very young to Uic city of Charleston, where 
her father, the Rev. B. M. Palmer, was the highly honored pastor of 
the Independent Church on Meeting Street- Shu was chiefly educated 
at the seminary of the Mioses Ramsay, in that city; but, in conse- 
quence of the delicate health which so often accompanies the delicate 
organism of the gifted children of song, she was sent for a short period 
to complete her studies in the more bracing climate of the North. She 
gave early evidence of poetic genius, and many of her school-mates 
remember with pleasure her impromptu and mirthful efforts in child- 
hood. After her return to Carolina, Miss Palmer became known as a 
contributor to the "Rosebud" and other similar periodicals. Her 
graceful manners and sprigistiy conversation made her at all times a 
desirable companion ; while her ready sympathy and thorough appre- 
ciation of the feelings of others rendered her a warmly cherished friend. 

In 1835, Miss Palmer was united in marriage to Mr. Charles E, 
Dana, and accompanied him to the city of New York, where they 
spent three years, and then removed to the West. They were but a 
short time located in their new home, when one of those singular epi- 
demics that sometimes sweep over the rich prairies, and enter (none 
know how) into the new settlements that populate that, vast region of 
country, appeared in the vicinity of their residence, and in two short 
days Mr. Dana and their only child were numbered among its victims. 

Alone, among comparative strangers, Mrs. Dana, rousing into action 
the latent energy of her character, sought and gained once more her 
Southern home. As the wearied birdling returns to the parent nest 
for rest and comfort, so this heart-stricken wanderer came back to the 
;)osoni of her family, and, amid the Lies of kindred and associations of 
her girlhood, found consolation for her grief and strength for the 
duties yet before her. 

From early youth she had written, for amusement, occasional con- 
tributions for various publications, but, now she devoted her fine talents 
to the task as a regular occupation ; and in 1841 published that happy 
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combination of music and poetry known as "The Southern Harp." 
A similar volume soon followed from her pen, under the title of " The 
Northern Harp," whie'i met its ivavra a welcome as her first attempt 
to adapt her own pure thoughts to the secular music familiar to 
all. Then came "The Parted Fami.lv, and Other Poems," also a suc- 
cess. About the year 1M4-, Mrs. Dana published a succession of short 
prose stones, and, soon after, her largest and most remarkable prose 
work, entitled " Letters to Relatives and friends," written to defend 
her changed opinions on the subject of religious faith. Doubts of the 
creed she had inherited had arisen in her mind, and investigation had 
strengthened them into a conviction that- .she had mistaken the denom- 
ination to which she should attach herself: therefore she became a 
Unitarian. The work was well written, and immediately republished 
in London. 

In 1847, Mrs. Dana suffered another most deeply-felt bereavement, 
in L 1 10 death of both of tier parents, and it required all the support, of 
that religion which she had still continued to investigate, to enable her 
to bear up under the renewed trial ; and, happily for her, light and 
strength crowned her efforts. 

In May, 1848, she married the Rev. Robert D. Shindler, of the 
Episcopal Church. 

"Alaa for those wlie love, 

Yet may not join in prayer!" 

sings Mrs. Hemans, in her "Forest Sanctuary." But Mrs. Dana- 
Shindler was spared this bitter experience, for she bad once more 
returned to her belief in the Holy Trinity, and could unite with her 
husband in all his offerings of praise and pntyer, while the Angel of 
Peace folded its white wings over her chastened, but loving heart. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shindler are now residents of Texas, 
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MISS ESSIE B. CHEESBOROUGH. 

ESSIE B. CHEESBOROUGH is a daughter of the late John W. 
Cheesborough, a prominent shipping merchant of Charleston, 
South Carolina.. Her mother is a native of Liverpool, England. 
Miss Cheesborough was educated in Philadelphia and in her native 
city, Charleston, South Carolina. 

She- commenced her literary career at. an early age, writing under 
the noma de plume of " Motte Hall," " Elma South," " Ide Delmar," 
and the now well-known initials of "E. B. C." 

She was a regular contributor to the "Southern Literary Gazette," 
published in Onirics ton , and edited by the Rev. William C. Richards ; 
and when Mr. Paul Hayne assumed the editorship, she continued liei 
coin, rib i! lions. She was also a contributor to ''Russell's Magazine, 1 ' 
one of the best magazines ever published in the " Southland," and to 
various other Southern literary journals of the past, and to the "Land 
we Love," of the present era. After the war she was a regular con- 
tributor to the " Watchman," a weekly journal, edited and published 
in New York by the Rev. Dr. Deems, of North Carolina, with which 
journal she was connected until its discontinuance. 

Miss Cheesborouglrs style is fluent, and easy, and she does not pander 
to the sensational, but is natural, truthful, and earnest, never egotis- 
tical, or guilty of " fine writing." She has never published a book, 
although her writings on various subjects, political, literary, and reli- 
gious, would fill several volumes. 



RENUNCIATION, 

J know Hint thou art Ix-autifch 

The glory of thy face 
Are those dark eyes of witchery, 

That certain nameless grace. 
Old Titian would have painted thee 

With joy too deep ibi' telling — ■ 
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That ivory cheek, the lustrous light 
la golden tresses dwelling. 

Tint. mujiutkd by Siil^mn fate, 

I cannot burst the fetters; 
Or write the story of my life 

In [ivediais. golden letters: 
Love's star for me can never shine ; 

Its trembling light grows dimmer, 
As through the dusky veil of grief 

Hope sends a feeble glimmer. 

Then go; and in thy happy liile 

Of womanly completeness, 
Make strong ii husband's loving heart 

With all thy woman's sweetness. 
But I must stand without the gate, 

While Eden's glowing splendor 
Lights up with its aurora smile 

The glories I surrender, 



MANACLED. 

Stop, soldier, stop I this cruel act 
Will ring through all the land: 

Shame on the. heart that planned this deed- 
Shame on the coward hand 

That drops the sword of justice bright 
To grasp these iron rings I 

On them, not me, dishonor falls; 
To them this dark shame clings. 

Manacled I my God ! my God ! 

Is this a Christian land? 
And did our countries ever meet 

And yriisp eaeli other's hand? 
Mexico ! on thy red fields 

I battled 'midst the fray ; 
My riflemen, with steady aim, 

Won Buena Vista's day. 
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Manacled I Far down the South 
Let this one word speed fast: 

My country, thou hast borne great wrongs, 

But this, the last, the last, 
Will send a thrill through thy high heart, 

Despair will spurn control; 
And these hard irons pressing HEBE 

Will enter thy proud soul. 

Mauacled! Oh, word of shame! 

Itiiig il: l.hrough nil the world! 
My country men, on you, on you 

This heavy wrong is hurled. 
We flung our banners to the air; 

We fought as brave men fight; 
Our battle-cry riing through the land — 

Home I Liberty! and Right! 

Manacled I For this I am here, 

(banking the prisoner's chain! 
We fought— -ah! nobly did we fight; 

Wc fought, but fought in vain. 
Down in that billowy sea of blood 

Went all our jewels rare, 
And Hope rushed wailing from the scene, 

And toot herself to prayer. 

Manacled! manacled! words of woe, 

But words of greater shame : 
I've that within me which these wrongs 

Can never, never tame; 

All'; suuniinu' proud iti coiHcitr.is v.:irth, 

I represent my land, 
And that "lost cause" for which she bled, 

Lofty, beroic, grand. 



FEASTING THE LIONS. 

D.EAll Mits. G i:i-.[lnt : ■ — You will he charmed to understand that the Hon. 
Fitzroy Seymour, formerly St. Maui', is -A the Mills House. The Hon. 
Fitzroy belongs i.o one ol the noble Ikmilies of England, and also enjoys im- 
mense celebrity as a poet. His lady is, mii (inula, equally celebrated; indeed, 
she has written some very sweet t';;i igs. perfect hnnliiu,:: in the way of poetry. 
Oblige me by laying dow.u your ; ' .Melast.asio/' and taking up the Seymours, 
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Before calling, which, with yi.mr well-known courtesy to slfii.ii piers, you will 
of course do, pardon : Ids :y-n: ic liinl. : make yourself acquainted with the de- 
licious muse of Fitzroy S. It charms ill! author to line] you at liome amid 
his garden of sweets; and tbe bitter the bouquet of ids flowers of rhetoric 
you cull, the closer lie clasps you 1.0 li.is I i.o.nrl. iiu.d approbation. 

Accept, driir Mrs. Green., llie accompanying volume of poems by (.Ids gifted 
and highly distinguished stranger, mid oblige yours, devotedly, 

Solomon Fantasio. 

January 25. 

How delightfully considerate in Solomon Fantasio! Tt was Mrs. Green's 
peculiar forte, entertaining distinguished strangers: and Solomon Fantasio, a 
gentleman of elegant leisure, limited means, and very extended views of hos- 
pitality and benevolence, wh.ieli lie carried out at ol liev people's expense, tool: 
eare that Mrs, Green should never be at a loss for proper objects upon 
which to exercise her talent. 

"I make it a matter of religion." said Mrs. Green to Mr. Green, the day 
the Fantasio enminurdcation arrived, "to entertain strangers, and to use hos- 
pitality without grudging." 

"Tli at you arc deeply religious, Arabella. T am not disposed to doubt, for 
you gave, last year, at my expense, v. 1 hut you termed a eliarity ball. This is 
now a matter of money, and not of religion, and my purse will not stand this 
everlasting tugging at its strings." 

"Tugging at its strings, Mr. Green ! your iinifxlhrM is remarkable 1" 

"Well, then, feeding these people, wlio go away and laugh at us for our 

"Go on," .said Mrs. Green, majestically. "What else have you to say?"' 
at the same time preventing Mr. Green from complying with her request by 
continuing the conversation herself. "Do you suppose these people only 
come here to eat ? What an outcry you are raising about nothing!" And 
Mrs. Green turned away indignantly from her inhospitable lord. 

But the Fates, that "lead the wiliing and drag the unwilling,''' hauled Mr. 
(Sroen, kicking and resisting, to his destiny. Tt was decreed that the Sey- 
mours were to be feted ; the lions were to be pa tied and caressed, and Mrs. 
Green must introduce them into Charleston society, so that all who desired, 
could have an opportunity of placing " their hands upon the lions' manes," 
and "playing familiar with their locks." 

I laving made herself mistress of tbe table of contents ol'l'te vohnne of poems 
by the distinguished stranger— for to drink deep of his .Pierian spring was a 
task Mrs. Green was not equal to — escorted by Solomon Fantasio, she went 
in quest of the British lions. Iliac night tlie royal, animals roared amid the 
flower of the aristocracy, in the elegant drawing-room of Merriman Green, 
Esq. But Southern hospitably is a whole-soul reeling; it must not stop 
here — it must go and remove tbe Seymours, bodily, from tbe hotel, and set 
them down in the mansion of the Greens. This it did; and here is the 
grand finale : 
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"Minim, ,' " exelaimed Mr. Green, with a waggish smile, on the day after 
the Seymours had departed. 

"What is varum, my dear? ,: allied Mrs. Green, plaintively. 

"That the- lions are oil', and wo are not bitten." 

Mrs. Green gazed with deeply rueful visage into the fire, and sighed. 

" Who next, my love? " asked Mr. Green. 

Mrs. Green repbed not; she was even then smarting from the lion's Lite, 
and had no ointment wherewith to mollify it. 

" Let me see/' said Mr, Green ; " we have got through with one Chine.se, 
ail out-aod-onf Celestial; two distinguished Greeks, who were never On those 
'clasaie shores; ' thn e eminent ly distinguished poets — " 

" Oh, forbear your enumeration." im|ilored Mrs. Green, tearfully. 

"My dear, why object-? him o/hn maninuse jimabit F " 

"I do not understand Latin, but 1 do understand English: Store, read litis, 
and Mrs. Green thrust a booi< into the hands of Mr. Green. 

"TInmph J " he said, reading the tit'.e, "' Copies of T, el tors written when 
in America, to our .Friends in England." " Precious legacy !" lie continued ; 
"left by mistake, no doubt. "Well, we surely have nothing to complain of 
from these distinguished strangers. We provided their dinners, and they 
honored us by eating them ; they treated us-with the mo.it refreshing consid- 
eration ; they tool: the back seats in the carriage; drank 'God save the 
Queen' in my host wine; Fuzroy smoked out my best segars, peace to 
their ashes; and Mrs. Fit/roy accepted your most sparkling diamonds, 
which she 'vastly admired.' All of whieh is charming — but to the letters. ' ; 

Letter of the Bon. Fiizroij Sajntma- to the Hon, (1 Bedivere Audley. 

Deah and Hon. Sir: — My last was from New York ; this is from Charles- 
ton, a small, dingy town in one of the Southern States of America. Two 
mouths ago, I was' unfortunate enough to land here, where 1 ha.ve been feted, 
Ji'a~:.i|. ■ |ii..-s;.ii in !.■(], and bored almost to death, I am really sic!; of attention, 
being ready to cry out, 



..... sdgnation to my fate; indeed, rebellion 
e population flocked around me en masse, and 

„„j individual, Green, by name, greener by mature, | at this raey paragraph 
"Green l>y name, greener by nature," kicked the table-lea; with unwonted 
energy, and muttered suiuel-hiii;; not to be i a rationed in ears polite, | forced, 
me into leaving my hotel and cohabiting wit a himself, j " Was there ever a 
man so slandered by tourist or traveller?" asked .Mr. Green, angrily.] I al- 
lowed myself to be forced by this Green info his hor.se. imagining that under 
a private roof J could enjoy more frequent opportunities of studying the 
much-vexed question of Shivery. 

I found that Fame, with noisy trump, had ljlmvn my literary celebrity the 
length and breadth of the land. ' My volume I found in all hands, and my 
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poetry on all tongues. I was regarded as one whose eyes roll with genuine 
poetic frenzy. Ah. my friend, what :i diiforener does a trip across the At- 
lantic make- in one's condition ! With regard to the literary standing of this 
place, you will not be surprised to hear that it amounts to nothing, "Kus- 
soll's Magazine" '" is the exponent of '.lie liters! nre of the plaee: its articles 
would shame our meanest I'higlish periodical ; that is, it would he ashamed 
' to publish such unmitigated l,r;isli. lis contributors are women ! !! boys, and 
that class of ancients known by the name- of" old fogy." I attended a Lite- 
rary (-lull, where a prosy gentleman read a prosy e^say in a prosy tone, which 
was responded to by si down other prosy gentlemen, and every subject dis- 
c.issed save the cue under discussion. Long live Oarol:.na mvmvi, say I. 

Bur, my friend, what shall 1 say of shivery, that Had hlot on the people 
oftheSoul.il? what new light can I throw upon i.his dark subject, this ebon 
theme? Oh, I implore your pity fur the dow.n-trnddcn slave of [.he white man: 
extend from the land of Wilbcranve sympathy and help. Of all our for- 
eign relations, these our sable brothers demand onr greatest attention. I 
have been an eyewitness to the evils they endure, and the cruel ills their 
flesh is heir to. They are- branded, they sire scourged, they are Hayed, they 
tire dogged, they are pickled, they tire peeled ; in short, they are subjected to 
everything- but bleaching. The eonserpieneo is, they are a race of invalids, 
and, notwithstanding T have made, diligent search, I eauno-. find one, sable 
brother or sister wan is quite web ; in (.heir own peculiar, but expressive 
language, they are " only so-so." Their enervated condition is a palpable 
fact. In passing through ihestreess, how have 1 thrilled with horror to see as 
many as half a dozen sable ones, of tin., masculine gendev, leaning at various 
doors on the tops ofi-hclr brooms! ''What, lazy?" yon say. Ah, no, my friend, 
'hii/ are. not a lazy rr.ee, but actually too feeble to sweep continuously tor a 
quarter of an hour; whilst the salne ones of the feminine gender, in a simi- 
larly enervated condition, were leaning from the windows, animating by 
their cheerful converse their companions in aiiliction, their brothers in bonds. 
Ah I can we draw from the deep fount of pity too much sympathy to bestow 
on the poor helot of Carolina? The blackest shades i.'aai. you have seen of 
this black picture are not black enough i.o paint tin- dark reality. How can 
the sun shine so goldcnly over this sin-stained community? how can the 
moon spread her silver arch over such a spot? enough of this heart-rending 
theme. When 1 reach England — hind of the free and the brave — I must, 
of course, write a book, in which "I promise to illustrate my remarks on 
shivery, by incidents gathered in the house and in the kitchen. The vile in- 
stitution snal, be exposed ia all iis horrors, and such a picture- exhibited that 
even "the braves; will shrink back, dumb with dismay." 

" I have read enough," said Mr. Green, breaking olT from the Honorable's 
letter, abruptly ; " now for the lady's." 

Oh. dear Lady ISarbara! what a place the .Fates and Fttzroy have set me 
downinl Dingv. dirty, disagreeable ; utterly without paint; washed only 
by the rains of heaven. I shall leave if ik find mon win-. T have been 
bored to death by attention, and deluged with civilities, until, in perfect 
desperation, 1. lift up my hands imploringly, and cry : "Hold! enough:" 1 
have attended several parties, at. which, "ia clouded majesty, ilulness saoae." 
The gentlemen congregated in the middle of the room and practised yawn- 

9 This was published in ".Russell'* Ma.gMnio," September, 1858. 
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ing, whilst the ladies ssst around the edges, stiff, starched, silent. Tacita 
presided. How I tinned for one hour of my dear Lady Barbara's charming 
" conversation evenings"! One fair dsi.me Iminoliod <mi. on the sea of conver- 
sation, and in tin.-* wise edified lie:- next-door neighbor; "Maum Venua's 
shortcomings are unbearable; and Maura Flora's long goings, who stays 
almost forever when sent on an errand; Daddy Neptune is always 'half seas 
over,' arid when wanted to hand the wsi.ii.er on parl.ieu'ar occasions, is in no 
condition to distribute the edibles.'' Ob, [ruder Lady ISarbara! how sadly 
fare the gods and their iadies at the bands of exacting mortals! These 
wretched shi.vos, kind Lady Barbara, are most cruelly treated; but I have 
not the heart to li ngor ml this subject, Fit/roy will, however; his powerful 
pen, stimulated by bis powerful imagination, can do ample- justice to the 
theme. There is a little poem floating in my brain now. which I will pen 
for your perusal ; I will call it "The Slave in Chains. " l! was suggested to 
me by seeing a daughter of Ai'ric's hind with a gold enain around her net A. 
said l,o be stolen from her young mistress's jewel-bo.i. I intend to turn the 
links into iron — to pla.ee manacles on her wrists, ins toad oi the bracelets I 
saw there, and to pull oil' her stockings and place her bare foot in stocks. 
Yon sec, my dear Lady .Barbara, there is iioi'ainir like giving a complete 
picture, perfect in all its parts, si.ud in exstct keeping with (he subject. It' 1 
painted a slave in stockings mid a gold chain, lim Ivigiisb world would say: 
" Very pretty, but exceedingly unlike.''' There-lore, to make her in accord- 
ance with John Bull's idea, you see the necessity I am under of changing 
the material of which her chain is made. You are not obtuse, Lady Bar- 
bara; you sec far down into the clear depths of i.his idea, do you not? 

Now for Charleston ladies! Two words paiut the picture — scolds, 
dowds; the gentlemen overbearing, conceited, ahva.ys saying, "I and my 
king," ever elevated on the highest peak, of impudence. 1 am staying with 
a Mrs. Green; a very good sort of person; quite an obliging creature really, 
though she will insist upon going to dinner in short sleeves and low nech, 
ami calling it high d-ess. Mr. Green is ir; no emit and vulgar; be will call 
Fitzroy's charming " Ode to the tjueen " an "odious." The Hum is most dis- 
agreeably plebeian — ■ 

"I'll read no more," said Mr. Green, indignantly; "cat my dinners, drink 
my wine, smoke my cigars, accept my wife's best diamond, ride in my car- 
riage, and then — " 

"Oh, hush, .Mr. Green ! these letters are charming; go on, pray; we are on 
the tiptoe of expectation to hear what else the lady says about you. We 
are laughing merrily a.t your expense." 

Mr, Green looked up pleasantly. " Ah ! my friends, qahl rtifo.nt Midatn 
nomine,, (U lc Jabula narraiur. Which, being changed into English for your 
comfort and reflection, reads thus: ' Why do you laugh? Change but the 
name, and the story is told of yourself.' " 
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THE author of "Albert Hastings" ami various productions, prose 
and poetical, is a native of Beaufort District, South Carolina. 
Her father, Rev. Proi'ussor Sarin id Furrtiuti, sou of the ilev. Dr. Rich- 
ard Furman, of Charleston, Sou l.h Carolina, is a clergyman of the 
Baptist persuasion, still living at tlic advanced ago of seventy-seven 
years, and famed for his learning, eloquence, and piety. Her mother, 
whose maiden name was Scrimzeour, is of Scottish descent, and traces 
back her lineage to Sir Alexander Scrimzeour, celebrated in Scottish 
■ story, whose descendants, in the male line, were hereditary standard- 
bearers of the kings of Scotland. 

J Icr father having removed from Beaufort lo Sumter District, she 
passed the early part of her life at the High Hills of Irian tee, probably 
tlic most beautiful and romantic portion of South Carolina. There is 
little doubt that the sublime arid picturesque features of the landscape 
by which she was surrounded sensibly alleoted her imagination. She 
gave early indications of possessing a poetic temperament, and pieces 
composed by her at the age of ten and twelve years were prophetic of 
the excellence she subsequently attained as a votary of the Muses. 
She pursued her studios, embracine 1 ancient and modern literature, at- 
home. As she grew up to womanhood, she manifested a fondness for 
society; and, endowed with personal and intellectual traits which fitted 
her to adorn any sphere, ere long became one of the attractions of the 
highly refined circle in which she moved. 

She was devoted to history, and her father's library furnished her 
with the best sources of information. She read rapidly, was in the 
habit of drawing her own inferences, and of writing comments and 
criticisms upon the most striking passages she read. 

A mongf.be poets, Pope and Campbell were her favorites and models. 
Pope's translation of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer were the con- 
stant companions of her childhood ; and she read them so often, and 
was SO struck with their numerous beauties, that, even to this day, she 
retains whole scenes in her memory. She is an admirer of Felicia 
3 and L. E. L. She loved them for the deep fountain of feel- 
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ing which is discoverable in their writings. For Llic same reason slie 
admired Scott and Burns. She was also attracted by the simplicity 
and purity of style of these authors, and the high-wrought genius 
which diffuses such a charm over all their productions. 

The critical articles on the poets from the days of Dry den to those 
of Tennyson, wliich appeared editorially in the Sunday issue of the 
"Times" newspaper in New Orleans during the year l.St>l>, and which 
were greatly admired for their acumen and terseness, were from her 
pen. 

Previous to the late war, she was, for some time, a regular contri- 
butor to the Philadelphia magazines, writing under her own name, 
regarding a wm de plume, as a foolish species of a iter tat. ion, and not 
being ashamed to claim the authorship of anything sin: wrote herself, 
nor willing that it- should be claimed by others. 

In 1837, she, with her parents and two of her brothers, visited 
Edinburgh, her mother being entitled to a large estate in Scot- 
land, then in litigation, and which she finally recovered. They took 
lodgings in a fashionable, portion of the ."New Town of Edinburgh, char- 
acterized by the elegance and massive character of its private edifices 
and the beauty of its gardens. Here she passed her time surrounded 
by friends, among whom were some of the most distinguished literati 
of that ancient metropolis, such as Campbell, the poet; the Messrs. 
Chambers, editors of " Chambers's Journal;" Professor Wilson, editor 
of "Blackwood's Magazine:" Professor Moir, (the "Delta" of that 
work ;) Mr. Tait, editor of " Tait's Magazine ; " Burton, the historian ; 
Mary Howitt, and other notables. Campbell was so pleased with her 
poetry that he encouraged her not to neglect her gift, and compli- 
mented her highly, calling Ivor " his spiritual daughter." Some of her 
fugitive pieces were published, at the time, in the quarterlies of Great 
Britain. 

She often refers to her visit to Scotland, where she spent nearly two 
years with high satisfaction, styling It the moat golden period of her 



While in Edinburgh, she formed an acquaintance with a young and 
distinguished advocate of the Scottish liar, of high connections, John 
Miller, Esq., (brother of Hon. William Miller, now member of the 
British Parliament,) whom she subsequently married. Having received 
the appointment of Attorney General of the British West Indies, he 
embarked for Nassau, N. P., with his young wife, but immediately 
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after his arrival there, he was seized with yellow fever and fell a victim 
to its insidious attacks. Mrs. Miller, assailed by the same fearful dis- 
ease, recovered from it, and, with a heavy heart, returned in a Govern- 
ment vessel to South Carolina. 

The trial which she was called on to endure in the loss of her gifted 
and distinguished companion was very severe, and tinged with sadness 
several of the subsequent years of her life. Her vivid descriptions of 
the scenery of the West Indies, and of the epidemics which annually 
sweep off so many of its inhabitants, contained in " Albert Hastings," 
were doubtless suggested by her visit to tliat beautiful but fatal region, 

tiiMiicnl iy slie returned to society, of which she became once more 
the life and ornament. Possessed of conversational powers of a high 
order, and of a quick wit, that charmed and often startled by its bril- 
liancy, no evening ;is-emhl;\go gathered in her neighborhood was re- 
garded as complete that did not number her among its guests. la 
short, the youthful Mrs. Miller was very popular — very accomplished. 
In person, she is rather ptlilc, bat the elegance and perfect symmetry 
of her figure, the animation of her expressive countenance, especially 
when engaged in a literary conversation, the elegance of her diction, 
the affability of her manners, and i.lie pevicet propriety of her dress, 
(to which no lady should be indifferent, and which, in her ease, was 
always (1 la mode,) made her, whenever she entered a drawing-room 
filled with cultivated persons of both sexes, "the observed of all ob- 

Afl.er twelve venrs passed in widowhood, almost exclusively devoted 
to literary studies and pursuits, she again married. The individual 
wdio was so fortunate as to win her heart and hand, while she was still 
in the prime of her beauty and womanhood, was "Daniel K. Whitaker, 
Esq., a gentleman not undistinguished in the world of letters, the well- 
known editor for many years of the " .Southern Quarterly Review," a 
fine scholar, and an elegant and accomplished writer. With him, she 
has lived happily for twenty years, and has surviving, of six children, 
two fair daughters, who, in intellect and attractions, bid fair to emu- 
late their distinguished mother. 

In 1850, Mrs. Whitaker, at the request of numerous friends with 
whom, as a poet, she was a great favorite, consented to collect and 
publish a volume of her poems, which have been highly commended 
by the best critics, particularly by William (Allien Bryant, himself 
the first American poet of his age. Her lyrical effusions are charac- 
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terized by pathos and tenderness. The euphony of her rhythm is un- 
surpassed by that of Pope himself, of whose musical numbers she was 
so fond. She confines herself to no one style of versification, but re- 
sorts at will to all those forms of "linked sweetness" in which the 
Muses delight to revel. "The Creole," a tale of some length, descrip- 
tive of a. West India courtship which ends tragically, is conceived in 
a very original vein. The beautiful scenery of that fair clime receives 
its full share of attention from [.his poet-artist. 

There are pieces in the collection characterized by spirit and fire; 
but the majority of her effusions are deeply tinged with the serious- 
ness that naturally resulted from passages in her early history. The 
tributes to "Scott," "Byron," "Campbell," "Caravaggio," "Miss Lan- 
don," and "Mrs. Tfenians," are among tlie most (unshed of her com- 
positions. Many of her best pieces, written since this volume was 
published, (several of them, elicited by the scenes of the late war and 
the gallantry of our generals upon the battle-field,) are scattered in 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day. 

"Albert Hastings" is her first extended effort in the department of 
novel-writing. The scene of the novel, commencing in the Southern 
States, ends in England, the birthplace of the ancestors of the hero, 
where, after struggling manfully with many difficulties which beset 
him in the outset of his career in this country, he inherits a princely 
fortune. This work is the precursor of others, which, the writer of 
this sketch understands, are cither finish ed or in course of preparation. 

The following sonnet (a difficult kind of writing, but which has the 
advantage of embodying miiUurn in- ymrvo,) upon Mrs. Hemans, one 
of the most gii'ted of England's fair poets, may give the reader an 
idea of the refinement of her taste and the admirable justness of her 
discriminations: 

MBS. HEMANS. 



woman poet! wrapped in musings high, 
ITow rich, how soft, how pare thy minstrelsy 1 
Whose trumpet tones arouse and thrill the Lean: 
Thy muse-like form and soul-lit faee appear, 
Like thy own Psyche's, borne on ambient air 
To pleasare's fragrant grove ami golden isle, 
Where blushing fruits and heavenly flowers smile. 
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Thine was the inborn light which shells its ray 
Around the poet's mi ml- ill turn nod way: 
Forever changing and forever bright. 
And swaying all things with its mystic might, 

A moral grandeur graced thy melting song, 
Which flowed in number;; lhpud. sweet, and strong. 



THE SUMMER KETliEAT OF A. SOTTX! r ER"K PLANTER. 

Noonday sun fell in gorgeous oifulgcia.T over a field where long maize- 
I caves drooped like those of the Indian banana, wheri salt sea-breezes cease 
to fan them, ami vertical rays glitter on white rooks, burn into the bosom of 
ear tli, and blind the eye of the beholder by their in ten sen ess. But this is 
no tropical scene. On the declivity of a green hill-side rises a rude dwell- 
ing, composed of log-, built after the Cushion of a pen. A wide passage 
separates two apartments. This passage, or corridor, is, floored with pine 
boards, which, having been often scoured with sand and the shucks of Indian 
corn, ha.s assumed an aspect of purity and whiteness truly refreshing. It 
extend* from the front to the back of the house, and whenever there is the 
least atmospheric agilniion, here the wind plays, in cooling gusts, 

Cm, as before said, it is noontide now, and stagnation peri ade,s all, both 
within and without. Great hickory-trees and oaks secia to be sleeping a 
luxuriant, sleep, brooded over by the day-king, as purple wild grapes ripen 
in luscious clusters on tangling vines, which form uni.raiued arcades down a 
steep declivity, terminating in a dingle, or branch, cool, and sheltered by 
tall, magnificent pines, unlike those of the uplands. High wave their green 
crests, in fine eon' riists to rich, blue, cloudless summer heaveas, dominating a 
less stately growth of fragrant gum-trees, cedars, dogwood, and black walnut. 

Here the coo', spring-house is built over <r running stream; and earthen 
nans, disposed on either side, are crusted over by cream, which will to-mor- 
row be converted into healthy Lul.teraiilk and yellow butter, fresh and pure 
as the stream thai wanders beneath, and rich as the golden sky that gleams 
above them. A large orchard extends on the right side of the dwelling. 
There the ruddy peach, Tyrian damson plum, large purple fig, and humble 
melon, lying on the earth, striped with green and while, nestling under grass, 
and its peculiar serrated leaves, await the hand of the gatherer. Tall sun- 
flowers rise amid these Southern productions, and, ever turning their atten- 
tion toward their potent lord, stand bravely forth, as though they said, 
■'Perfect love easteth out fear." And so they follow his grand inarch over 
the blue empyrean down to his setting, when, their graceful a.clieu being 
made, theyavva.it tomorrow's sunrise ere, like adoring Persians, they turn 
them to the east and drink, in his morning light. 
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A large dog lies dozing in the shade of a Ro'.vcr-flinjiwl catalpa. Lazily 
lie slumbers, and from jar r i ; 1 1 s and flies occasionally attempts to relieve him- 
self; flaps his nuge. ears, wbislis his (ail, and shows his flittering teeth. A 
lofty pole, planted firmly in the ground, is hung about with dry calabashes, 
each presenting an open aperture in from, which has been cut for the ad- 
mission of swadows ami martins, t.liese birds being esteemed as denizens of 
a farm at the South, for no reason that I could ever ascertain, save that the 
old African crones, who preside over the planlal.ions in mallei's of supersti- 
tious belief, reverence them. 

A farm in South Carolina engages our attention, or rather the summer 
residence of one of her sometime princely planters. It was the custom of 
these gentlemen to retire from their plantation, usually situated in the low 
country, at this season. Their operatives, of Afrieau descent, whose lineage 
and constitution prevented them from incurring ihe least risk hy continued 
residence in lowland sections during midsummer heats, remained oil rice- 
plantations, on the seaboard and in river-swamps, where cotton was culti- 
vated, while their Anglo-Saxon masters sought refuge amidst pine-barren 
wastes or on the apex of elevated bills. 

The house now introduced on die scene was one in [he latter-named region, 
the dwelling of Mr. Campbell — Scotch, as his name imports, and a true son 
of that land which not only gives birth to heroes of the sword and autocrats 
of the great mental republic of the world, but to good citizens, honest, 
industrious, and enterprising, all the world over. A. love of his native land, 
or at least a memory of it, was traceable in the objects which, on entering 
either of the apart merits separated by the. wide passage, before alluded to, 
met the eye. On unpksterod walls were Highland scenes, depicted with 
graphic skill. Falls of the Clyde, Covalinn, Tanlallon Castle, and Highland 
trosacks looked in speaking semblance from rich frames; and disposed on 
tables, in the midst, were " .Blackwood/' the " Edinburgh Review," and vari- 
ous periodical;, fraught with that sound sense arid d : scri minuting intelligence 
which made Walter Scott the wonder of his age as a. novelist, Thomas Oa nip- 
bell the legitimate, successor of ilryden and Pope, ami a long line of histo- 
rians, orators, ami statesmen the exemplars of their country's glory, 

1 luting the indications stated, this was a. truly American establishment, or 
rather a, sample of .Southern summer residences among the wealthy. The 
house, being plain almost to rudeness, did not lack any .accommodation con- 
sonant with free ventilation, a warm season, comfort, and use. The stables 
were as large aa the dwelling, and under one extended roof were elegant 
vehicles, English horses, ami attendant grooms, black as ebony, whistling 
and happy, very clieeriul.lv performing the duties of that fraternity — chop- 
ping oats, currying sleek steeds, or putting in order trapping and harness. 

Around the low-built but wide house were bare poles supporting a shed 
covered with grer.'.i vine boualis, which emitted a hea.Hlii'ul odor, and when 
dried in the sun were removed and replaced by others fresh and verdant. 
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(.'oral woodbine iind many-flowered convolvulus with passion-flower and 
yellow jessamine twine around these rude posts iind garland with "beauty 
their lofty pilasters. Here hummingbirds expand gossamer plumage, hover 
over India creeper, and insert their lung spiral hills into the heart of each 
fragile and fairy flower. Great black butlerllies, with silver-; putted wings, 
ilit from lilac and white all-lien to scarlet verbena beds, from forest honey- 
suckle to crimson butterfly -weed, from wild thyme to those unnoted eliildren 
of our American Hera, which rejoice in Southern s: L iis ;i.ud bloom like Eden 
beneath Southern dews. The grasshopper sings his shrill song, the hluejay 
whi.-ks amidst sycamore leaves, ami the speckled ivoudpoeker rings bis horny 
beak against decaying bark, as, perched midway on some ancient trunk, ho 
plies his ceaseless task. Yet there is silence. All things own the might of 
heat — all save wild songsters and ihe busy hostler's whistle. 

Down sinks day's gram! luminary ! Above bis evening eoueh is gathered 
the glorious drapery of the skies drawn over a cerulean expanse. His lin- 
gering beams shoot yellow lustre five: the scene. Shadows are being length- 
ened from skyey tops of lowering pines to the loner altitude of man's 
dwelling. That, with light, is insensibly withdrawn, and soon the chick- 
will-willow, whip-poor-will, and night-hawk raise their voices, while locusts 
and katydids chirp in unison, and the harsh-throated swamp-frog sends a 
hoarse cry from the dingle below. 



AUTUMN IN THE SOUTH. 

It was autumn now. — the poetic autumn of S-iiit'u-rn 'ati'.-udes. All the 
trees of the forest were changed in hue, save live-oaks, wdiosc mournful moss 
Swept the earth beneath their wide spreading brai chos, and signed as autumn 
gales swayed their graceful drapery to and fro, and upright pines, with their 
strong, tall trunks and plumy crests, which gave out a murmur resembling 
ocean's distant, roll, and laurel-tree:', consecrated to victorious wreaths, be- 
cause we would vainly attempt to perpetuate human renown, and seek its 
symbol in "the laurel never sere."--. Bay-leaves were richly spotted, and came 
flying down at internals, dying, but greatly beautified by the- process of 
decay. Oaks were shrouded in crimson rich as a monarch's garb. Sassafras 
and china-trees were goblcn yellow. The tints softened one into the other.; 
like- colors in the rainbow, and everywhere enlivened the forest and adorned 
the uplands with a mellow grandeur soon to merge into winter's desolation. 
The great river, wandering in sunlight, seemed to catch the varied hues of 
overhanging vines, gigantic trees, and many-Mewc-i d -limbs, which gar- 
nished and glori'lcd its sinuous windings, am! drew sustenance from its 
exhaust-less waters. ■ Guided by nature's mysterious instincts, the jetty wild 
duck floated slowly on Southern waves, rejoicing in the plenty of abundant 
harvests, and avoid i ng tile bleak gale- of a Less favored region. / Bluebirds 
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were exultant, for, abandoning the task of initiating (licit- young in the mys- 
teries of airy flight, tlioy dismissed the. fledglings to their fate, and, sitting 
free' on lefty branches, sang their farewell song to summer, while thrashers 
and twittering sparrows joined in the lay. 

f Luscious were the fruits oven of uncultivated nature in those Southern 
lands! Wild-grape arbors wound about the trunks ;u;d limbs of her forest- 
monarebs, and offered purple treasures to tlie band of tbe gatherer. Persim- 
mons, rich as [.he West-Indian star-apple, were so abundant as l.o suggest the 
idea of mere waste in the river swatup./ II ickory nuts strewed the ground 
and covered the overhanging bough ; sloes, bhi.ek as night., hung in clusters 
about the way of the wanderer, and nieliow niaypops invited Ids hand; 
Chincapins opened their thorny coats, ready for use, and haws, the apples 
of the wilderness, were ripe as hope in its completion. . Fan!i!;e palmettos 
and aromatic heart-leaves graced earth nearer its suriaco, where, combined 
with deer-grass and wild thyme, honey-weed, and wild sunflower, a perfect 
wilderness of sweets delighted the senses, and carried imagination bach to 
primeval, days, when the red warrior pursued his war-path, hunted flying 
game, launched his light canoe, built his rude cabin, and wooed his dusky 
bride, himself the most picturesque adjunct of tbe forest scene. .■ Here arose 
a green mound, the tomb of his departed ancestors, and occasionally was 
found an arrow-point of sharpened stone, which once winged its deatlt.l'ul 
flight through these wilds. Here sage women of Indian tribes, now only 
known by a. name unehroniel.etl in history, collected healing plants of great 
medicinal virtue, and niitritious fruits, such as the Indian potato and pal- 
metto cabbage, which the paleface, in his iigric-ulti.mil wealth a.ud Alseula- 
pian security, cares not to note. : Hell-shaped, sun-colored jasmines wildly 
Hung their miry-like arches over denuded trunks still, standing, and forest 
trees in all the paraphernalia of half-clad branches, where the squirrel buihls 
his nest and the wiid bee hives its honeyed treasures.-/ 1 !.ere the I'a.t terrapin — 
another and delicious form of turtle- -sprawled in luxurious security on 
the congenial mud bank where its alderman-like proportions had been ma- 
tured, and the, opossum — choice game of (he negro — sleek and well fed, 
was ready for capture. y„ Partridges, fresh from the pea-fields, everywhere 
ripened, whistled and settled in whirring groups, while wild turkeys, at 
times, gave forth their peculiar and nniuistiikablegobble. Nimble, alert, and 
fearful, the untamed deer peered through interstices and loop-holes of the 
redundant undergrowth; hut, with the characteristic timidity of its wild 
race, vanished in an instant, ■■'. A russet carpet of faded grass and decaying 
leaves covered earth's surface, in the swamp, save where a turbid mud-tinted 
lagoon or a black quagmire broke the level of the ground: or a fallen trunk, 
once the, puissant supporter of many-leaved boughs, denuded of its honors, 
lay like bravery conquered, and under its decaying bark the lizard dwelt, 
and the serpent rolled its scaly length, like cunning, of which it is the type, 
seeking to disguise iiscl.f beneath that which hears no allinity to its own 
foulness. 
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THE subject of this sketch was born in Dumfries, Scot hind, in 1807, 
and when eight years of age, accompanied iier parents to America. 
They settled in North Carolina, at Fayetteville; but afterward re- 
moved to the beautiful city of Columbia, S. C. 

In 1836, she married the Key, William Martin, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and shared with him the life of an itinerant mis- 
sionary. 

Mrs. Martin has taught a huge female scniinstrv in Columbia, for 

nearly a quarter of a century. Her occupation has not been writing, 
hut teaching, which has occupied her life's prime. Conscientiously 
she felt that she could not give the Muse her strength — her school had. 
first claims; consequently, her poems have been recreation, and her 
themes chiefly religious, for she felt she owed God a peculiar debt, that 
she could only pay by devoting to Him her " one talent," along with 



Says a friend, an author of much reputation and honor to his coun- 
try — William Gilmore Simma, Esq. : 

"Mrs*. Mill-tin part.;].!; cs of the missionary spirit with her husband; anil, 
while he illusi.i--i.tfi tin 1 Scriptures in sermons winch boar dad tidings of 
salvation to hungering- souls, she clothes li!;o. lessons in the more, melodious 
garments of poosie, which appeal equally to the ailcetious, the necessities and 



"In her various wanderings as a missionary's wife, our author has been 
brought into ncigbboi'hoijds which s.ii.uuld have with us a classical, and 
patriotic distinction. Pin 1 lia.s sought on' and explored their place of mark, 
and caught up and woven into graceful, verso or no loss graceful prose the 
h -iron i Is an i.l the hi-t'srics^f our colonial and Cevohil innnty peiiods. The fields 
disti (i pithed by the storm of battle, the ruins which mark the decayed or 
devastated settlement, the noble heroism which makes obscure places famous 
forever — those she has explored with something of the mood of 'Old 
Mortality,' and with her pen she lists brightened the ancient memories, while 
newly recording the ancient deeds of heroism or simple virtue. Wo commend 
her writings as always possessing a value for the reader who desires truth 
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in its simplicity, character in its pnrity, and heroism when 
patriotic objects." 

Aiming Mrs. Martin's publications are " Hay-Spring," " Methodism, 
or Chritit.ii.Lii it, y in Earnest," " The Sabbath-school OH'ciing," a eollec- 
tion of poems and true stories, and two volumes of poetry — "Religious 
Poems" and "Flowers and Fruits." 

That scholarly lady and graceful writer, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, is the 
author ofi.be following genial notice of " I Religious Poems:" 

"The author of this book is an accomplished lady of Columbia, the wife 
of a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She. has ibr many years 
been engaged in teaching, and conimuLiion with the Maise has formed the 
recreation of her use fid lile. It is a spirit, like David's, ' after God's own 
heart,' that here outpours itself in melody. Bare indeed is the sight of a 
mind attuned to all things bright and lovely and tender and sweet in nature, 
consecrating all its power* to the worship and service of God. Such poems, 
even were they not marked by high literary ability, are fragments of the 
language of heaven, because they breathe the life and illustrate the grace of 
Christianity. Faith, childlike and pure; hope, exalted; love, ardent and 
enduring; patience, humility, and a fair sisterhood of virtues, are reflected 
in these simple strains. The reader will feel a benign and holy influence 
stealing into his heart, and will lind solace for almost, every pang 'entailed 
on human hearts,' if he reads with a true; sympathy. It wou'.d be a blessed 
thing if our poetical literature were more generally iudxied with this fervor 
of religious feeling — this deep love of truth. 

"The longest poem in the collection is an epic of the ' J>ogrcss of Chris- 
tianity,' exhibiting Cod's dealings with His church, from the days of the 
a.postles until now. The second part of this poem illustrates the power 
which lias accompanied the progress of the religion of our "Redeemer. 
Viewing briefly its influence in Scotland, the, hallowed Sabbath of the 
Puritans is considered, and various pictures of human lite represented, in 
which piety has triumphed over trial, sorrow, and death. The following are 
of them : 

'Gaze on that lovely one: consumption's doom 
Is hastening her to an untimely tomb : 
Hers fortune, friends, and genius; yet all 
Must yield her up at Death's relentless call; 
Fades day by day the rose-tint from her cheek, 
And daily grows she weaker; and, thus weak, 
Is she not daunted at the approach of him — 
The "King of Terrors," horrible and grim? 
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Will slie- not shrink from his unyielding clinch. 

Nor seel; to evade his blighting, vvil.licri.ng touch? 

Thus fragile, the last conflict will she dare? 

Has she been nerved by mighty faith ami prayer? 

What words? "I'm ready!" 'Tis her own dear voice; 

Sbe's more than conqueror — rejoice! rejoice! 

'See ye yon widowed mother o'er the bier 
Of her fair babe, so precious ami so dear? 
'Twas her sole sokee since lite dreadful day 
When death removed her partner and her stay: 
This little one, e'en sleeping or awake, 
Sweet solace- to the poor bereaved spake. 
It lay upon her bosom, and its breath 
Was redolent of health — none dreamed of death; 
When suddenly 'twas from the bosom torn 
Of that ioinl motaer, now indeed ibrioin; 
Yet mark her .faith: "The Lord is true and just ; 
Although he .-lay me, yet in him I'll trust!"' 

The remaining two-thirds of the volume are composed of "Poems 
by the Lamplight," as the author felicitously calls her paraphrases of 
Scripture passages. These are applied to the incidents and interests 
of daily and practical life. "The Beatitudes" form a series, and 
seldom has sacred truth been more gratefully made familiar to the 
soul than in the stanzas headed " Blessed are they that Mourn." 



MY SAVIOUR, THEE ! 

Whf.'.u the paths of life's young morning 
First I enter'd on, unheeding 

Wisdom's well-weighed words of warning: 
When my feet were torn and bleeding 
With the way, then I was needing 
My Saviour, thee 1 

When the bright sun's daily duty 

Lighted life's meridian, beading 

That life's slender thread with beauty; 
When, by that light, I was reading 
Life, then, oh ! how I v 

My Saviour, thee ! 
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When the autumn, mellow, sombre, 
Cume, with all earth's hopes receding, 

Casting shadows without number; 

When the signs my soul was heeding, 
OJ' Lliut soari nu;, T was ni'odiiig 
My Saviour, thee] 

When shall, come ilealli's jnidni.^lit awful, 
And my parting soul is deeding 

A 1.1 its sin* and koitows w>i'iii 
To the past, dead past, when pleading 
But thy merits, I '11 be needing, 
'My Buviour, thee] 
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MRS. CATHARINE LADD. 

THE name that heads this article will call a thrill of pleasure to 
many heaTts — for this lady is "one of the most noted and suc- 
cessful of the teachers of the State of South Carolina," and hundreds 
of her old pupils, many of i.lieiu now " learhiog," scattered throughout 
the land, remember hoc kindness and eniive unselfishness. "She is 
the most generous of women; her time, her talents, her worldly goods 
are at the command of all her friends," says one of her ex-pupils. 

Mrs. Ladd is a native of Virginia — was born in October, 1810 — 
married when eighteen years old to Mr. Ladd, a portrait and minia- 
ture painter. Her maiden name was (..':ii.)- ; ;i ii m; Stratton. 

For several years after her marriage Mrs. Ladd wrote poetry, which 
was published in the various periodicals of the day. For three years 
she was a regular correspondent of several newspapers, and published 
a series of articles on drawing, painting, and education, which at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

In 1842, Mrs. Ladd permanently settled in the town of "Winnsboro', 
South Carolina, where she established one of the largest, institutions 
of learning in the State, which sustained its well-deserved reputation 
until closed, in 1861. 

Mrs. Ladd has contributed tales, sketches, essays, and poems to 
various journals under different noms de plume — as " Minnie May- 
flower," "Areturus," "Alicia," and "Morna." 

During the existence of the "Floral Wreath," published in Charles- 
ton by Mr. Edwin Heriott, Mrs. Ladd was a regular contributor, 
Mr. Heriott, in a notice of the literary talent, of the South, speaking 
of Mrs. Ladd's poetical works, said : " They were sweet, smooth, and 
flowing, particularly so; but, like Scotch music, their gayest notes 
were sad." 

In 1851, she with ardor took up the subject of education, home 
manufactories, and encouragement of white labor, believing that the 
ultimate prosperity of South Carolina would depend on it. She rea- 
soned from a conviction that t-outh Carolina could not long compete 
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with the more Southern and Southwestern States in raising cotton, 
and an extensive system of slave labor would realize no profit. 

Mrs. Ladd's plays, written at the solicitation of friends, and per- 
formed by them, were very popular. The "Grand Scheme" and 
"Honeymoon" were celebrated far and wide. The incidents and in- 
troduction of characters showed that she had more than ordinary 
talent for that species of composition. Mrs. Ladd has a wonderful 
knack of managing young people. 

After the commencement of the war, Mrs. Ladd gave up everything 
to devote herseif to the cause of the Souih. She lived for the soldiers! 
was elected President of the "Soldiers' Aid Association," which office 
she retained until the close of the war, and by her untiring exertions 
kept the society well supplied with clothing. .Her pen was unused 
during the war, the needle and her pergonal supervision being con- 
stantly in demand. In Winnsboro', no church is built, no charity 
solicited, no ball, concert, tableaux, or fair — nothing goes on without 
her cheerful and ever-ready aid. > 

Mrs. Ladd Is said to lie "homely," and dresses to suit herself, never 
caring about the "latest, fashions," ignores "hoops," and always wears 
her hair short. Her manner is abrupt and decided ; but one instino- 
tiveiv feels it to be " kind." 

The ""Confederate Ibig " is said to have originated with Mrs. Ladd ; 
the first one, we allude to. The fire of February 2 1st. 1805, destroyed 
the literary labor of thirty years. With the assistance of a Federal 
officer, Mrs. Ladd saved the jewels of the Masonic Lodge in the next 
house to hers; but the flame and smoke prevented her finding the 
" charter." By this time the fire bat! got. so much ahead on her own 
premises, and the confusion was so great, that she lost everything. 

It Is said (hat outside of (be walls of her school, Mrs. Ladd was the 
gay, social companion of every young lady under her charge. Following 
her to the school-room, you instantly felt the change : though nut per- 
haps a word mus spoken, every young lady felt it. She has a power- 
ful will and habit of centring every thought and feeling instantly on 
the occupation of the moment. The confusion of voices or passing 
objects never seemed to disturb her when writing. 

A friend of Mrs. Ladd says: " Her quick motions .show the rapidity 
of thought. Even now, at the age of fif'tv-eight, were you walking 
behind her, you might, mistuko her, from the, light buoyancy of step, 
for a young girl." 
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CLARA V. DARGAN, 

FILLED wi tli aspirations after tlic true and the beautiful — enthusias- 
tic about music — with a some thing so bright, so star-like about her 
that wo conceive she must be all thai is fair ami ;: lovely, an it of good re- 
port" — few young writers, who have written as iniifh as Miss Dargan, 
have uniformly written so well, and with so little effort. Says she, "If 
I did not write de mon cwttr, I should not be able to write at all." 
And with study, dose application — obeying Horace in placing her 
manuscript aside for seven years — she must, accomplish something that 
the "world will not willingly let die." A. writer who writes only when 
the .spirit moves, hurriedly, ofiea carelessly, scarcely ever revising hut 
once, can hardly he expected Io ;<ive the world "a masterpiece." 

The subject of this sketch was bore near "Winnsboto", S. 0. Her 
father, Dr. K. S. Dargan, was descended .from an old Virginia family, 
and was noted for his extremely elegant maimers, and unrivalled con- 
versational powers. Her mother was a native Charlestoniun, of French 
Huguenot blood, a remarkably handsome and graceful lady. Clara 
inherits her mother's vivacity and love: of repartee, fondness for society, 
her enthusiasm and romance, and her father's manners and conversa- 
tional powers. For some years the family lived on a plantation in 
Fairfield, and removed to Columbia in 1852, noted as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the whole country tiie.nl Alas that rage for plunder 
and desire to destroy should have been so deep-seated in the being of 
General William Tecumseh Sherman! 

At the capital of South Carolina, with the exception of a year or 
so, resided Miss Dargan, until the death of her parents, her father 
dying in I860, and the mother two years afterward, scattering the once 
happy and united family — for with the fall of the Confederacy their 
wealth vanished. 

Miss Dargan was for a time a pupil of Mrs. C. Ladd, who says: 
"She commenced writing when about ten years of age. I read a story 
written by her when about eleven ; it was worthy of the matured pen 
of twenty. Nature has endowed her with many i-ieh gifts, which she 
has not failed to improve; the budding promise of childhood has 
expanded, scattering many literary gems over her pathway." 
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Her first publication was a poem, "Forever Thine," in the"Cou- 
rant," a journal which flourished a brief time under the editorship of 
the lamented Howard H. Caldwell. It was signed " Claudia," and 
appeared in 1859. ' During tin; following year .she wrote .several stories 
for the "Southern Guard ian," published in Columbia, under the now 
da plume of " Esther Chesney," under which name she wrote for the 
11 Southern Field and Fireside " in 181)1. In this year she was a suc- 
cessful competitor for the prize offered by the " Field and Fireside" 
for the best novelette — her story, " Helen Howard," sharing the honors 
with a novelette entitled "Our Little Annie." 

Encouraged by this success, she competed for the prize offered by 
the " Darlington Southerner," and was successful. 

In ISCJ-i, she-edited the literary department of the " Edgefield Adver- 
tiser," then under the control of that elegant scholar and gentleman, 
Colonel Arthur Simldns: his death dissolved her connection with 
it. She wrote for the " Field and Fireside " during the war, and after 
the close of the same was a contributor to the " Crescent. Monthly, ,: 
the ablest periodical ever published in the South, which was edited 
and published iu New Orleans, by William Evelyn, for a short time 
only. In this magazine appeared " Philip: My Son," considered by 
many her best story. The late Henry Timrod said "that he con- 
sidered it equal to any story in ' I Slack wood's.' " 

Miss Daigan never mixes " ego " with her stories. They are told so 
naturally that; the writer is forgotten entirolyin the narrative. As far 
as a "title" is an index to a story, we append the titles of a few of Miss 
Dargau's tales: "Nothing Unusual,''' "Still Faithful," "Coming 
Home," "Come to Life," "Judith," " Eiverlands." 

"Charles Auehesl.er," that delighii'ul wmi; of Miss Elizabeth Sava 
Sheppard, whose short life is one of the saddest of stories, is a great 
favorite with Miss Dargan. She considers it one of the few books that 
can be placed next to the "Holy Word." "It is a rare gem, an 
amethyst of the richest purple, set in the purest gold, chastely carved. 
It was and is a text-hook on more subjects than music to me. So pure 
and earnest and calm and deep ! " 

Says she, in speaking of " Mendelssohn's Songs :" 

"All he ever wrote, is there such music anywhere, except in heaven? 
People talk senselesslyahoi.il Italian operas, and English and Hootch and 
Irish ballads; these arc all very well. I think there is an air or two from 
'Lucia,' and one from ' Lucretia liorgiu,' and several from 'Ernani,' that 
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are beautiful; but none will compare willi those sublime, those soul-full 
Creations." 

We have noticed Miss J.hu'gun's musical talents, and music is a 
highly-developed talent in the family. Clara's two brothers and 
sisters are not only fine singers, hot perform on several instruments; 
and of course she is a poet. The critic ami talented gentleman, author 
(among other things) of a series of articles on " Southern Litterateurs" 
— Mr. J. W.Davidson, who was Miss Daman's literary sponsor — says: 
" I rank Miss Dargan first in promise among the Southern daughters 
of song." In person, M.iss Dargan is a tall, graceful figure, good eye, 
and expressive face when conversing. 

Said tlio late I lenry Timrod : " If simplicity and pathos be poetry, 
Mean to Jamie' is poetry of the most genuine stamp. The verses 
flow with the softness of a woman's tears." (1866.) 



JEAK TO JAMIE. 

What do you think now, Jamie, 
What do you think now ? 

T is many a long year since we paruih 
Do you still believe Jean honest-hearted — 
Do yon think so now ? 

You did think so once, Jamie, 

In the blithe spring-time: 
"There's never a star in the blue sky 
That's half sae true as my Jamie," quo' I — 

Do you mind the time? 

We were happy then, Jamie, 

Too happy, I fear ; 
Sae we kissed farewell at the cottage door — 
I never hae seen you since at that door 

This many a year. 

For they told you lies, J'nmif, : 

You believed them a'! 
You, who had promised to trust me true 
Before the whole world— what did you do? 

You believed them a' 1 
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When they called you fause, Jamie, 
And argued it sair, 

T flushed wi' singer — I kindled wi' scorn, 
Lesa at you than at them; I was sae lorn, 
J. couldna do mair. 

After a bit while, Jamie,— 

After a while, 
I heard a' the cruel words you had said — 
The cruel, hard words; sae I bowed my head — 

Na tear — na smile — 

And took your letters, Jamie, 

Gathered tliem a', 
And burnt them one by one in the fire, 
And watched the bright blaze leaping higher- 
Burnt ringlet and a' ! 

Then back to the world, Jamie, 

Laughing went I; 
There ne'er was a merrier laugh than mine ; 
What toot could outdance me — what eye outshine? 

"Puir fool I" laughed I. 

But I'm weary o' mirth, Jamie — 

'Tis hollowness a'; 
And in these long years sin' we were parted, 
1 fear I'm growing aye colder-hearted 

Than you thought aval 

T hat: msiiiy Iovors, Jamie, 

But I dinna care; 
I carina abide a' the nonsense they speak — 
Yet I 'd go on my knees o'er Arran's gray peak 

To see thee anec mair! 

I long for you back, Jamie, 

But that canna be ; 
I ait all alone by the ingle at e'en, 
And think o' those sad words: "It might hae been" 

Yet never can be! 

D'ye think o' the oast, Jamie? 

D'ye think o' it now? 
'Twad be a bit comfort to know that ye did — 
Oh, sair would I greet to know that ye did, 

My dear, deal' Jamie! 
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SLEEPING. 



Go down, thou sun, nor rise again; 
Sink low behind the purple hills, 
And shimmer over western rills, 

And gild the dusky moor and plain. 

(!himt low, ye wild wood b: I'dn, chant low ; 

The cooing ringdove, so forlorn. 

Her parted mate as gently mourn, 
And thou, sad river, calmly flow. 

I ait beside the mossy mound 

Thai gently lies upon my dead ; 
And violets wave above his head, 

And daisies gem the dewy ground. 

The willow, like a mourning veil, 

Waves quietly above my grief: 
The very rustling of the leaf 

Against the ruined gardcn-palc 

Murmurs of him who slecpeth here 
As sweetly in his narrow bed, 
With roses pressed beneath his head, 

As if his mother's arms were there. 



FLIRTING WITH PHILIP* 

I saw my boy growing rapidly into manhood with the growth of his love, 
It was the first love of a strong and passionate nature, and a young man's 
first love so seldom has root in anything deeper than mere physical beauty. 
Margaret Thorpe was a woman to infatuate enthusiastic natures, especially 
of boys or very young men. There was a peculiar fascination about her 
rare loveliness — her manner, hall' childlike, half dignified — her winning 
voice, and willowy, graceful figure. At times I believed her utterly uncon- 
scious of Philip's sentiments toward her ; she seemed to meet his impulsive 
demonstrations so calmly, and look almost with surprise at any sudden out- 
burst of earnestness; but anon this changed; and when I saw her sitting 
with downcast vy^- and droo;>ing hi.sli under the ga;w which he fixed upon 
her. listening with that peculiar manner she knew so well to assume, and 
*From"PliiIip: My Sou," (XS68.) 
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replying in si voice so tenderly cade lie oil lifting her violet eyes to his, fhe.it I 
knew she felt and believed it. No woman could doul.n such evidence. 

Philip seemed to gmw t-;dh-r and grander. There wsis a pride in his bear- 
ing; the splendid Antinoiis-Uke head, the (lashing csigle eye. the quivering 
finely-cut nostril, the month and chin shaped Like a woman's in its delicate 
curves — all were touched with new fire, undying, im mortal. As he dis- 
mounted from his horse at the gate and walked up the garden- path with his 
stately step, T heard Margaret, who was watching him .from the window, 
murmur to herself, "' Philip, my king .-' " Long years si lier I heart! thai, same 
voice, broken by tears, ehaiint an e\qn!siio home-lyric, bearing a similar bur- 
den of love and pride, sis she folded a tiny, white-robed Philip in her arms. 

They went out often together, some-time* on horseback, sometimes wa'king. 
On these latter excursions, Margaret frequently carried a little basket on her 
arm, filled with sandwiches and cake, and a bottle of home-made wine; and 
Philip would take a fishing-rod, while out of the breast-pocket of his coat 
would peer the azure binding of Tennyson, the inevitable, si ml invariable 
companion on all occasions, though f heard Philip declare laughingly he 
could not comprehend one word from preface to finis of the volume, except 
the poem quoted daily to the praise of his idol, ""Margaret." What all this 
tended to I could not. tell. T did not even know if Philip had declared his 
affection. Like one in a dream, I was content for all things to go on as they 
had done, and dreaded a. change : but it came at last. 

Late one evening 1 was half dozing in my si.nii-eb.iis' by the sitting -room 
window. The day had been intensely warm, siricT the entire household ap- 
peared overpowered by some influence in the atmosphere. Philip had rid- 
den off before, sunset, I saw him dash i rig down the avenue like one mad, 
and presently Margaret went up stairs with her light step, humming, in a 
mocking voice it seemed to me, a foolish tiltle French t-lmnmrt. I had left 
the two very good friends, in the veranda, sifter dinner, Philip smoking and 
playing with Margaret's hall of gold thread, while she sat demurely netting 
on that wonderful piece of work, half snioking-eap, half turban ; hut some- 
how, these latter days, there was si provoking air about Msirgsiret that seemed 
at times to gosid Philip almost to desperation, f knew now she had been 
leasing him again — my poor boy, ivlio bad never been denied the smallest 
boon in all his short, bright life. 

From where I sat, I could see Margaret's white dress gleaming between 
the rose-vines a.s she sat on the steps of the piazza-, half bid from view by 
thick clusters of multiflora and drooping sprays of clematis. She had a 
manuscript book in her hand — while her chin rested in the palm of the 
other, and her head w;is bowed in deep vevery. There was a step on the 
gravel, and T heard her say, without rsdsiug licr bead, "Come hero, Philip! 
I have something to read to you; " and she read in a low, steady monotone, 
peculiarly impressive in its exquisite modulation — flowing on like the 
sound of water afar off. .... 
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Rhe stopped, and it smiiih.1 like the breaking of n dream. Philip sat at hei 
feet: I ccaild not see his lace, but I heard his <(uiek breath . come and go, as 
if he panted for relief. 

"Margaret," he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, ''don't torture me!" 

"Torture you, Philip?" 

"Yes, you know yon do I Margaret, you have won me with your syren 
son pf, and now you wreck me without a shadow of remorse or (eeling." 

" It is not my l'-.v.ill. i.liat yon love me ; T never encouraged you." 

"Not your fault ! " lie exclaimed, in that passionate, uncontrollable man- 
ner which he so often used of late. "Not your fault? Did you not loot 
up into my face with those beautiful eyes, and say plainly with them, again 
and again, that you accepted my love? Did yon not flatter me with every 
cadence of your voice, every smile so deadly sweet, to believe that you knew 
and requited it? And now you ea.ll n:e to .fawn at your feet, and listen to 
verses yon knew would craze my very brain, and say it is not your fault that 
I love you! Oh, M ar<j,-at'et ! Margaret I " 

" Philip, you wrong me. Listen, for 1 will speak — " 

He interrupted her with a gesture eloquent of despair. " Don't, Marga- 
ret! I know you are going all over those cruel words again -about my being 
younger than you, and how I surprise you, and the utter absurdity. All 
tho.se words mean nothing t.o me, L don't believe any of it! Just tell me 
now, once and forever, do yon not love me at all — not at all? " 

ITe leaned forward eagerly, and caught her hand. There was a brief 
silence; and I waited to bear Margaret Thorpe speak. She only said, in a 
half-suppressed, breathless way, "I am engaged." 

i could not endure it. 1" rose Prom my seat and went out into the piazza, 
where the moon, lately risen, shed her clear, pure light over the two figures 
on the steps; and T saw my boy sitting there as one stunned, looking straight 
into the false face before him — so fair, and yet so false. 

"Margaret Thorpe," T said, "may God deal with you as you have dealt 
with my son." 
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THE author of " Ingemisco " is a niece of the Rev. Dr. Palmer, of 
the old Circular Church of Charleston ; consequently, a cousin of 
his nephew, the present Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, to whom her book 
ia dedicated. "Ingemisco" was published by lileluek it Co., New York, 
1867. To quote from one of the poet critics of our " Southland : " * 

" ' Ingemisco ' is the talc of a travelling party in Germany. Some of the 
descriptions are very able, picturesque in secncry-paiiinng;, and nervously 
sketched. Tbe scene of the danger and rescue in the Alpine storm is 
admirable. 'Die style is good, very 1'a.ir indeed, with only a touch of femi- 
nine affectation, which will wear oil' as she writes more. There is plenty 
of that sweet glimmer and soft air-music of romance which wc miss so much 
in. most of the fiction of modern days ; and much that reminds of the pleas- 
ant mirth and genial love that charm us so gladsomely in 'Quits' and the 
'Initials.' There is a wild legend, too, told by the is wis a peasant-girl, I.uise, 
of the ancient monastery and the anchorite's cave, which arc connected with 
tbe fate of Margaret Knss. t'ne heroine 01 the present tale. It is worthy of 
the wonderful legendary lore of old Dailschland. and is well told. It is 
something, in these dull, unbelieving days, to catch into the nostrils of the 
soul a breath of the witching fragrance of ihose delicious old superstition;; ; 
and I bless the charming crai'iswotmi.u that she has allowed this quaint em- 
broidery of Sir Walter's magic mantle to linger on her fair shoulder. Thank 
heaven, there is no pedantry 1 It is all true woman throughout, with not a 
bit of tbe blue-stocking, only traces in plenty of close and artist-like obser- 
vation in travel and taste- in .reading. Knowledge is never obtruded. It is 
a great relief in these days to read clear Tnglisb, unbroken by huge scientific 
technicalities- or mythological allusions ad i':i>.i.wain, as if the reader were to 
be put to school again through the medium of a book jireiending to he one 
of amusement. 

"The characters arc well conceived, and painf rd wiili great power. I mean 
the two, the only ones we ever care a button about in a real warm romance 
of love. Margaret is a proud, high-souled woman, a superb nature, with a 
world of tenderness in her heart, but with a world of scorn tor any baseness, 
even though born of passionate love for her. The wrong done her by her 
lover in marrying her against her will, thus forcing her to break her piighted 

• C. Woodward Hnteon. 
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word, rouses Tier strong nature, ami shows the truewoman hotter than almost 
any other trial of trust eon Id show that wonderful mechanism of the affec- 
tions. Her Ernst, the p::ill:\iit Polish exile, Count: Zu.ikiewski, despite his 
one great error, for which he paid so dearly in her heart's estrangement from 
him, is a noble- being, and interests the reader deeply. Tt is truly a wonder- 
ful hook for the first. Much as 1 admire it, it is not half so good as she is. 
That winter visit J. made to the great river region in bright in my memory 
with many a picture of the pleasant and hospitable homes of transplanted 
Carolina families. Among those earernlly kept visions of a most charming 
tour, not the least refreshing js that which was lit by the smilo of One who 
is now a princess, in l'amassus. .As 1 read her book [ could not hut rejoice 
that so true, a heart-laic was written by neither Tiianide nor Etieycloptede. 
but by a quiet, valv.nd maiden, sweet and modest as the violet she loves." 

The " Round Tabic," New York, in a review of " Ingemiaco," con- 
cludes hy saying : 

"Asa whole, ibis book contains so much that, gives promise of future exeol- 
lenec, that we hope the authoress will not shrink from that steadfast and 
patient toil which alone can insure her, in the sequel, thai enviable position 
to which, no doubt, she aspires." 

Another Northern reviewer aaya : 

"This book, il'we do not gro.aliy mistake, marks the a.dvent of a new and 
very conspicuous star in the firmament of letters. 'Ingemiaco' is an 
exceedingly clever performance in itself, and involves a promise of richer 
fruita in the future. The plot is conceived with originality and developed 
with skill, the characters arc drawn with a bold and symmetrical pencil, the 
descriptions of still life are painted with peculiar sror^eousjioss of coloring, 
the dialogue is animated, and some of the situations strikingly dramatic, and 
the work is illuminated throughoui with those subtle glimpses of scholarship 
which signalize a genuine culture as contradistinguished from the inapposite 
sputter of encyclopedic empiricism. We wish to mark this last statement 
with the stress of a- strong emphasis. Tu casually turning over the leaves of 
this book, the eve cannot: fail of catching brief and pertinent citations from 
the most beautiful things in French, Italian, and German literature, and 
occasionally — as if with a hand deliberately restrained — from the ancient 
classics. In every instance, these citations arc exactly and nicely appropriate 
to the person, the situation, and the ci renin stances — are, in short, an unpre- 
meditated outburst of the author's culture, at tlie point where they sponta- 
neously arise, and not an unnaturally contrived occasion for a palpably 
meretricious display. To say of a young American author that he brings 
to bis initial dibit in the department of fiction a highly-cultivated mind, is 
to mark an exceptional advantage, wdtose influence is second only to the 
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possession of genius. But tliis last great quality is really the dominating 
feature of this book. It appears in every pa.fj;c-, equally sit tested by colloquy, 
character! within, or description. In the very first chapter thorn is a deserip- 
tion of an Alpine storm, in which thn life of the heroine is ;iW>sl, hopelessly 
involved, which wo do not hesil.ate !o ailirm is one of thn finest we have ever 
perused, notwithstanding tiin subject is equally attractive arid familiar, and 
has exercised all manner of puns, from thn ' Great Unknown' to that vast 
company oflittlo ones who yearly travel the road to oblivion, and contribute 
to the manufacture of trunks. 

" ' Ingemisco' will remind every discriminating render of these beautiful 
creations which shed, a few years ago, a splendid but fugitive halo around 
the world of letters -'Initials' and 'Quits.' It is conceived mainly in 
the same vein as these charming productions. Tim tie pen of 'Fadettc' is 
clearly distinguished from tlial. of the giiied daughter of Lord Krskine, and 
is, in no respect that we cau discover, imitative. On the contrary, its indi- 
viduality asserts itself constantly, almost to the decree of harshness. We 
mention the resemblance in question only to Indicate what seems to us the 
great fault of this book. The writer has attempted to condense an interesting 
story and a hook of travels into tlie same volume. This will not do; it never 
has done. A nd. so loop- as a person engaged in l.lie perusal of a narrative 
dramatically conceived and evolved must consider it a nuisance to he abruptly 
interrupted by subsi.il.utiug a. hook of travels (however well written) for the 
one in his hands, it never will do. 1SY> examples, however distinguished, can 
justify such a departure from the fundamental laws of art. A novelist is 
entitled to incorporate into his story just so much of the merely outward 
conditions of the selected theatre of his table a.s is indispensably necessary to 
the illustration of the suppose..! facts thereof: if lie go beyond this, he is 
irrelevant — the Interest tlags —Homer sings of ships — the reader sleeps. 

" Wills this exception, we have only commendation for this admirable hook : 
and we cordially greet ■ -shall we say, the liir.r n.iilhoress, as her mim dn plume 
implies ?- -into the ! magic circle ' where fairies dance upon the greensward 
and imagination weaves into forms palpable and real the colors of the 
rainbow." 

" Randolph Honor" was published by Richardson & Co., New 
York, (1S6S.) and was cordially welcomed by tlie reading world and 
literary journals. The "Hound Tabic" said: 

"In 'Eandolpli Honor' we have pictures of life which are not wanting in 
power, and descriptions of scenery drawn with truth, and delicacy. The story 
is not sensational, and its moral tone is unexceptionable; but the plot is 
meagre, and the great diliiculties of charadcr-painting the authoress has not 
yet mastered 

■'In this work, as in ' Ingemisco,' Ihcre appears so fair a promise of future 
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excellence, that wc foci justified in saying that the young authoress who 
produced them is capable, with increased cultivation and mature thought, of 
achieving sr rthiag much better than she has yet offered to the public." 

Anil the "poet critic" must have his delightful tall: about this 
delightful second book recorded : 

" ' T'aiidolph Honor 7 is a ma v !;od improvement on ' l.ngomiseo.' Tlie 
characters are ably drawn ; and, what is particularly pleasant in this age tlnit 
gives us S[i as mod in porrrsil ores for real drain a! if dflinesnon, they are ladle- 
and gentlemen. The story is of the war, and is staunchly Southern, true to 
the ring of those noblo tones that d'eel away only wdiou smothered in blood. 
■'The style in faulty, Tt is injured hy a somewhat glaring mannerism, 
resulting from a tendency to poetic inversion in the mode of expression. 
But this blemish will wear away a.s the young writer grows in practice. She 
is certainly versatile. This last work is totally diflerent from ' Ingemisco.' 
She is clear, so far, of that vice of the. too rapidly productive writers of fiction, 
whose novels troop out from the publishing-houses in such numbers we can- 
not keep the run of them — she does .not repeat herself There is, too, great 
variety in the story', and frequent changes of the locality, perhaps too fre- 
quent for the minute-nance of tl)<; spoli upon the reader; for the attachment 
we form for places In actual lite we carry with us into out ideal life, and we 
like Action to hallow tor us certain spots in association with the persons of 
the story who have won our lilting, and not remove us too capriciously from 
the scenes thus endeared to us. 

; 'This principle is violated here. We are hurried, from the charming 
Maryland manor house, Randolph Honor, to f'aliiiaoro; from Baltimore to 
the Steamer 'St. Nicholas,' (the capture of which, hy the. way, is Graphically 
described); from (here and thereabouts to Ohsirlrston; from Charleston to 
Arkansas ; and from Arkansas to all sorts of planes — the prairies and else- 
where. But the novelty of sccnei'y and of mode of lire, T must say, compen- 
sate in a great measure for the distracted feeling one experiences ill this flit- 
ting to and fro. The dramatic action is full of fire and motion. The ladyis 
loved to the heart's content of the reader bent on his heroine's being duly hon- 
ored. The young men are dashing cavaliers, worthy of the sonny soil, they fight 
for; and 'Miss Charley' is a dashing damsel, much nearer to Joan of Arc and 
the "Maid ofSaragossa flian Dr. Himms' famous swamp-rider, 'Hurricane Nell.' 
The life in the West is a flue picture, and shows up well the strong contrasts 
of culture and roughness in a country of comparatively recent settlement. 
The, darkey wedding is pleasantly described, and ihe I'eadal picture it pre- 
sents of mutual good feeling between beneiiee:it suzerain, and attached 
retainers, readily recognizor! by us, who have Lived under the system, as truth 
itself, will do well to put alongside the present rancorous hate that glows from 
the pages of such as Helper of ' No-Joqne.' 
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" Need 1 say to you who have i 1 ■ ■ ; l ;1 tin: earlier work that the poetic soul of 
this lady delights ill the sweet tenderness and fragrance a.ud the bright bloom 
of the out-door world, wdiich ought always to lift our hearts to the God who 
made it so lovely tor us. Yes, sin: loves the good creatures that are so elo- 
quent, though to the material organ they may scum dull, She is of those 
' Sunday ehildreii ' who have tlie poetic instinct, and to whom nothing that 
the Divine artist has made is ever mute. Nature, with all its fulness of 
life and light and freshness, she dearly loves; and the blessed beauty and 
radiance and vocal melody with which it surges on the sou! in a thousand 
soft wavelets of light and scent and sound. rippling rare niidevtnnes of har- 
mony into the dreamy recesses of the hea.it, di'a.w from her ever and anon 
tributes of love and praise, and a glad poetic dallying with its wondrous 
richness in change and varying form." 

"Tngemi.seo" was written with no idea of publication — merely to 
lighten some heavy hours of the war-time for the author's home 
circle; and " Randolph Honor," though with imaginary characters, 
is, regarding war-incidents, drawn from s-kctdie* of thai; which came 
within the author's own experience or knowledge, 

" Fadctte's " last publication bears the imprint of Oluxton, Ecmsen 
& Haffelfinger, and is called "Sea-Drift." Further than that, " Fa- 
dette" is a native of Bi.int.li Carolina; her name "we dinna care to tell," 
but vest assured ^':ia inmni.it long remain masked. 

Having told, in the language of others, what her prose is, we will 
let her poetry tell ita own tale. 



A PKAYEK, 



Lord God of Hosts!, we lift our heart to Theel 
Our straining eyes lift vainly toward Thy throne; 
Earth's mists and shadows are so mighty grown, 

The gleam of seraph wings we no more see. 

Lord God of Hosts! we lift our heart to Thee! 
Our hands are lettered down hy galling chains — ■ 
No more the sceptre in our grasp remains — 

Beneath, the yoke we pass, with Liberty. 

Lord God of Hosts! we lift our heart to Thee! 

Our brows are bowed beneath Thy crown of thorn; 
Tis heavy with the blood of those we mourn, 
It darkles with the life-blood of the free. 
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Lord God of Hosts! we lift our heart to Thee! 
A ceaseless moiin \v»il? on in breeze of moriij 

Through a!l the busy din of day upborne. 
And when the gloaming bnmdcth o'er the sea. 

O God of Hosts! turn Thou and hear thai, moan- 
No Southern lips are strangers to its sound, 
And, shuddering, in the merry ti'olh;'s round 

Our prattling children catch its monotone. 

Strong men weep now, who never wept before; 
Girl-voicea sorrow loud and passionate ; 

Tilach-slolcd women yearning at Thy gate ; 
Prayer-worn lips quiver, laded eyes brim o'er. 

Thy gate — it ia the only open door — 

Where standeth A/rael, beckoning one by one, 
By which we leave, our pilgrim-goal being won, 

This drear God's Acre, crimson-drenched '" gore. 



Each lowly grave our mountains proudly mark — 

Death sea rod the land throughout with liny tread: 
Thou who gayest tears to Lazarus dead, 
Behold, our mother country lieth atark. 

It is too late for us to raise or save — 

H'o slruggled with the biood-hound at her throat, 
We saw his savage glare above her gloat: 

Teach us to kneel, O God, besido her grave! 

Teach ua to kneel— to Thee alone, God! 
The tyrant fain would spurn ua at his feet — 

The gore upon our mother's winding-sheet 
Would brand us murderers, trickling through the sod, 

Teach us to kneel — teach us to pray, Godl 
Not for revenge — for vengeance is Thine own — 

But lit id- Thou hear our ceaseless suppliant moan, 
And that Thou see- we how beneath Thy rod. 

Lord God of Hosts! do Thou lift up our heartal 
Let them not lower 'ncath our fettera' weight; 
Let not our war-worn heroes cringe to late, 

Nor barter honor in the ion's full marts. 
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The laurels in Cod's Acre shelter Thou — 
Let still tiie people's patriotic teara 

Wa-h i'rien diei.r -hilling crests the (lu~t » f.' vc-;i f.-, 

And dews from heaven vivify each bough. 

Oli, garner Thou the lowlier (lowers that rest 
Beneath the sod until Thou bid them rise ! 

Receive them, meet and deathless sacriliee, 
And take them, gracious Father, to Thy breast. 

Break Thou, Lord G<xl, out' Captive's lengthening chain, 
Wherewith the foe hath him ant! Freedom bound; 
From deep to deep its clanking doth resound — 

Our hearts beat heavy to its dull refrain. 

Hear Thou his prayer, to whom alone he prays; 

In hiving mercy guard his widowed ivife ; 

With honor hedge his orphaned children's life; 
Untarnished keep Thou aye his hard-won bays. 

Lord God 1 to Thee with hira our heart we give : 
Thou! who hcardest Mary's stricken moan, 
Boll from our mother's grave the sealfcd stone — 

Say to the dead within, '■ Come forth, and livel " 
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MISS BAENWELL is one of the youngest of our " Southland 
Writers," and one who desires to make "literature" her profes- 

Annie M. Barnwell is a native of Beaufort, 3. C, the eldest, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Osborn Barnwell — until the war, a planter of that 
place. She was educated entirely in the quiet town of her birth, and, 
until the war, had seldom quitted it. 

From earliest childhood she was passionately fond of reading, and 
the world of hooks was a delightful reality to her. Her life has been 
spent in a narrow circle ; and, until the war, it was a very quiet one; 
but no Southerner can have passed through Lire last eight years with- 
out thinking and feeling deeply and passionately. 

Although fond of writing from childhood, noted as the best compo- 
sition writer in school, she never published anything until 1864, when 
a poem appeared in a loeal journal. In the spring of 18G6, encour- 
aged by the approval of Rev. George G. Smith, of Georgia, she wrote 
for publication under the nam tie. phime of "Leroy," a name chosen 
as a slight tribute of love and respect to the memory of one who holds 
the first place on her list of friends, the late accomplished Dr. Leroy 
H. Anderson, of Gainesville, Alabama. 

Under this signature slit has boon a frequent contributor to " Scott's 
Magazine," (Atlanta,) and the " Land we Love," (Charlotte, N. C.) 
To the kind and generous conduct of General D. H. Hill, editor of 
the latter-named magazine, Miss Barnwell owes much, for it encour- 
aged her to persevere in her intention of becoming an author, when 
the difficulties which lie in the path of every beginner would other- 
wise, perhaps, have frightened her into turning back. 

Miss Barnwell's style is easy and graceful, with the fault of young 
writers generally, using the "adjectives" profusely. Her most ambi- 
tious effort is a tale, entitled " Triumphant," which we hope may be 
the beginning of many triumphs in the path she has chosen. She re- 
sides in Beaufort. 

912 
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THE BARNWELLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Look fori.1i on yonder field 1 T.ii by "Lite first ray- of an October sun, two 
armies may be seen prepared for battle. On tin; siope of the hill rests mo- 
tionless a host, over whom flouts a glittering banner, with the device of a 
warrior worked in gold and enriched with d;i.-.h;ng jewels. Upon the oppo- 
site eminence the rival, army is drawn up in stern array, awaiting the con- 
flict, and eager to bear forward "the three, lions of Normandy." A sudden 
shout of "God help usl" and they dash onward to the fray. .From the hill- 
side that shout is answered by the Saxon war-cry, "God's Rood I Holy 
Rood!" and the battle is begun. Higher and higher the sun rises o'er that 
fierce and bloody scene. Now, right, perched on the, banner of the golden 
warrior, seemed about to trinaiph; but, anon it is borne back, and the part- 
ing beams of the day-god rest on the three lions, floating in solitary pride 
o'er the hard-fought fieid of J la-tings. The gnbien warrior trails in the 
dust, where among his lileless defenders lies the bloody corpse of Harold, 
'''the last of the Saxon kings." 'The mighty hand of Norman William 
grasped the contested prize, and the fair realm of "Merrie England" is the 
spoil of the conqueror. Among his followers is one who bears the name of 
1'a.rnevelt or .Barnowall, ancestor o.l' the present family of Barnwell. 

And now turn from this scene of conflict, aad follow to the shores of the 
Emerald Isle. In the midst of a group of mail-clad warriors aad fierce bar- 
barians, stands a fair-haired aiaidon, daughter and heiress of the savage 
monarch, Dermnt Mae M.oi/rough, king of Leiester. It is her nuptials which 
are being celebrated in sight, of blood and death, and her spouse is yon dark 
leader of the Norman knights, Eichard tie Clare, Ea.rl of Strigul; better 
known as Strongbow, Among the imights who with him ma.de Ireland their 
home, was Sir Michael de ISarnewol.l, founder of the houses of Eingsland 
and Trimblestone. 

Queen Elizabeth sits alone, with a picture in her hand. J.t represents sev- 
eral youthful and high-born gentlemen, grouped together, with a motto 
beneath, asserting that a common object, a common danger is their bond of 
union. Well knows the queen that this object is her assassination, and the 
restoration of the Romii.ii Catholic religion, by raising Mary, the captive 
Queen of Scotland, to the English throne. Close.iy she studies each form 
and feature, that they may not approach her unknown and unheeded. Fore- 
most in the group is Anthony Uabiugtou. and beside him stands young Barn- 
weil, companion in arms of Strongbow. 

Wiio has not pictured to himself the fatal 30th of January, when the 

grave, sad lace of Charles f. looked forth tor the last time upon the realm 

of which he was the sovereign — then was laid calmly on the block, while he 

murmured his last word, " Uemembe.r 1 : ' Who has not thought of bis bigot 

26 
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son, pining in a foreign land for the crown his own conduct hud lost. Faith- 
ful to the house of Stuart, the llarnwclis fotieited wealth and power in their 
defence, as did bo many of the Irish nobles. 

The daylight is slowly waning in the depths of a mighty forest. With 
stealthy tread a band of bronzed and stalwart men pass beneath the over- 
hanging branches. Among l.hem are seen tall, erect, sinewy forms, their 
natural copper hue almost lost in the gaudy paint with which they are cov- 
ered. Soldiers (lie hand surely are; yet no pki.me waves in the breeze, save 
the feathery tops of the dark and mournful pines, and strange bundles of 
stiff, ungraceful feathers, stuck in the black hair of the, wild red-men. The 
hunter's unerring vil'le take-; the place of sword and spear, and steel helmet 
and glittering armor are alike unseen. But the foemen — where are they? 
'Lurking behind the giant trees, crouching low in the rbiek underbrush, the 
sudden wlnst'e of the poisoned arrow, as it speeds- its unerring flight to the 
heart of some brave soldier, alone attests their presence. Surely here, in 
this wild scene, speaking of a hew ami yet unsettled land, can he found no 
scion of the proud old Nimunn stock ! Yet, in the veins of yon bold leader 
of that sturdy baud flows tiie blood of him who fought at Hastings. Colo- 
nel John Barnwell had. at an early age. emb-acod the Protestant faith, and, 
being discarded by his stem sire, sought i; homo on the. smiling sea-coast of 
South Carolina. Amid the forests of her fair sister, the Old North State, he 
did battle with the cruel Tuscai'ora Indians, and by bis prowess won the name 
of Tuaearora John. 

The Revolution came, and found their fiery Norman blood flowing freely 
in the cause of liberty and right. It Is midnight on the broad Atlantic 
The English brig ''.Vaekborse/' bound 10 "New "York, with a band of American 
prisoners on hoard, is pursuing her solitary way. Huddeuly the deep still- 
ness is broken by shots, cries, and groans, A brief struggle, and the brig is 
in possession of the prisoners, tier course changed fin- Wilmington, N. C. 
Well did these brave patriots deserve their liberty. When the British 
threatened, if the Americans retaliated for the murder of Colonel Hay ne, to 
sacrifice these prisoners, they unanimously signed a paper requesting that no 
thought of them should prevent the authorities acting as they deemed best 
for the welfare of their country. Among this hand were two grandsons of 
Tuscarora, John and Edward Barnwell, and his great-grandson, William 
Elliott, uncle of the gifted ami eloquent Bishop of llemgia, una grand iailiei 
of the late gallant General Elliott. 

Hubert Barnwell, auolaer grandson of the Indian hero, at the age of sev- 
enteen had received sixteen wounds in the service of bis country, and yet 
lived to take a prominent position in the Legislature of Houth Carolina and 
in the halls of Congress. It wa.s bis most fervent prayer for bis children 
that they should be remarkable as devoted servants of Christ. And truly 
lias that petition been answered. One of his sons, the polished, courteous 
gentleman, the eminently wise aad Christian statesman, who bears his name, 
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is still nfidircil to bis bleeding eouulrv. Tim other, ilia', zealous soldier of the 
Cross, why labored so faithfully and with such rare- success in his Master's 
vineyard, has entered into Uis rest. Hut his mantle I'd! upon his peculiarly 
gifted and cultivated son, whose kindly can; and heavenly teachings cheered 
the sick and dying hours of so many of our gsillaiit soldiers. He, too, haa 
passed to his eternal home, hilt his name lives ;"(■ household word throughout 
the South. The brilliant talents of both tiither and son, and yet more, their 
ardent, devoted consecration of their all to the service of Christ, shed a 
radiance around the old Norman name purer and holier than the fame of 
the proudest, conqueror that ea.rth can boast. 

The late war found (he descendants of the patriots of "715 still at their 
post, willingly risking fortune, home, and life in the service of the South, 
Sis brave hearts, which heat with love for her, are forever still; and those 
who live must lahor for their daily broad — many deprived of their old and 
cherished homes. Yet, lite all gallant, true-hearted men of the South, they 
have put their shoulder to (lie wheel and shrank not. from the toil. Methinks 
they are a fairer representative of the old chivalrous race, though "lands 
and honors, wealth and power " arc no longer theirs, than the tilled, soilless 
old man in London, who, with the snows of seventy winters on his head, 
still lingers on the confines of I he spirit- world, and hears the name of Baron 
Trimbles tone. 

Near Dublin, in Ireland, slaiuls the ancient fortress of Drininagh Casilc, 
once the stronghold of the Barnwells, now in the hands of strangers. The 
front seems one solid mass of ivy, save where there are open'ngs in the rich, 
dark green for the windows. The moat, too, is in. good repair, and the strong 
wall still remains, but the old masters live in other homes; yet many of the 
name, reduced to the humble walks of life, linger around the old castle of 
their former chiefs. The noble spirit of the days of chivalry still animates 
them in the midst of poverty and toil : for a late traveller in Ireland men- 
tioned the incident of a child being saved from drowning by a young Earn- 
well, who in the attempt, abi.s ! lost his own brave life. 

And so it is in South Carolina. The old homesteads where the sires and 
gra.ndsircs of the present generation dwelt in reiinemeitt, ease, ajid plenty, 

••Still tliey boro without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman," 

are now the desecrated spoil of the foe. In those old halls which have 
echoed to the merry Christmas shout, the enemy's foot has trial, and negroes 
have held their revels. 

Picture to yourself a clear, breexy spring morning; the sun shining brightly, 
the glad notes of hundreds of feathered songsters making the air vocal with 
their music, and fair nature smiling in her fresh green robes. Pass through 
this broad avenue of royal oaks, the branches meeting overhear! in a majes- 
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tic canopy of richest green : up the steps, through piami, hail, and parlor, 
come with me to a second piazza beyond. And now look forth I Dancing, 
flashing, sparkling in the sunlight, roll the \v;ii:iv of Broad Itiver on their 
way to the mighty ocean. Along her banks stretch the "Teen shores, broken 
here and there l.iy peaceful homes. Yonder glides a snowy sail, sure token 
of a party seeking the rare sport of druni-lisli.ing. On the right, another 
avenue of live-oaks winds down to the white, sandy beach ; while in front 
is a small "flower-garden. Oh, what new, glad, bounding die see! us poured 
into every veil! by that fresh sc.ltdiree/e sweeping over the blue river! 
Heart, mind, and body drink in its inspiriting freshness, and involuntarily 
you exclaim: "0 Lord! our Governor, how excellent is thy name in all 
the world 1 " 

r-uoh is Laurel Bay, on Port Royal Island, the old homestead of the Barn- 
wells, now in the hands of the United Slates Government. 

The shades of night rest on the scene 1 have attempted to portray. With 
stealthy tread, huslicd breath, and watchful eye, two forms glide 'neath the 
deep shadow of the trees, in the direction of the house - they are both young, 
and both wear the uniform of Confederate gray. The absence of any badge 
speaks them privates in the service of their country. Yet in their veins 
flows pure and unsullied the same iiery iSortnan blood that nerved the arms 
of (he followers of William the Conqueror and Bi.roiigbow ; that heat in the 
loyal hearts of those who, with the noble Luke of Ormond, went forth to 
battle for the royal martyr; that hade old 'Xui.eurora be calm and fearless 
in the midst of hidden dangers; and [bat was poured forth freely by the 
patriots of the Revolution. Suddenly a light 11 ashing through the trees 
bids them pause, and the load sounds of uncouth revelry meet their care. 
Who can be holding high festival in this desolated borne? Another step — 
and what a spectacle is rovea'.ed! Negroes throng the piazza and rooms be- 
yond— lounging on the chairs and sofas — dancing in tin; old parlor. Shame! 
shame I The scene is too revolting to dwell on. 

Whether this old homestead will ever be the abode of intellectual refine- 
ment, hospitality, mirth, and Christian love, as in other days — rising, like the 
crest of her former masters, a phoenix from the ashes of her desecration — 
God alone knowcth. Hut could those brave nld ancestors look down from 
their homes of rest, they would find no stain on their ancient shield; and 
their descendants still hold firmly to their proud old motto: "Malo nwri 
quam fasdari." 



OK SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

ITi'herto the South has contributed a comparatively small share to the 
great mass of American publications. This was, perhaps, owing to the truth 
of that old opinion that poverty is the soil best calculated to render talent 
and genius fruitful, not to produce then), for they are rare plants, peculiar 
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to no soil, no climate, and no season ; but merely to stimulate them to si fairer 
growth, and to ripen their rich and varied fruit. We were a prosperous 
people; our slaves were care Cully housed, fed, and clothed by the masters, 
who were their protection from those blessings of the five ohiidren of pov- 
erty, exposure, starvation, smd nakedness. We were not obliged to write for 
our daily "bread, and so many who. under oilier circumstances, would have 
wielded a successful pen, were content, instead, to .satisfy the cravings of 
their intellect with copious draughts from the cup of knowledge prepared by 
other hands. Now the case is widely different. Never, perhaps, in the 
annals of the world, were there so many people of education, culture, and 
reft] lenient sued en !y red net d ;ii (he same mom '.■lit to such a suite of absolute 
arid painful poverty. In this condition there is hut one alternative — we 
must work or starve : but where is work to lie obtained such as wc can per- 
form? Many of us have, received the best advantages of education, and 
with such, food for the lriiud is a necessity second only to that, of food for the 
body. They cannot get hooks; and if l.hey could, time is too needful for the 
task of earning bread, to be spent in anything which does not aid in that ob- 
ject. In this emergency, they seize the pen, and become a.uthors. Eagerly, 
hungrily they write, striving to feed body and mind at once; now dis- 
heartened by the frequent failure of their efforts, now cheered by a feeble 
gleam of. success, but always struggling on tor bare existence. Chatter ton. 
poor, lonely, gifted boy, insulted, proud, and shut in by so dark a sky, might 
well serve as the type of those who will one day be remembered and honored 
as the founders of a Boiuheru literature. 

And it- is now, while we are thus at the commencement of our work, that 
no effort should be spared u> lay a sure and strong and pure foundation, that 
will resist lime and change and decay. Is it poetry that is needed to call 
forth our highest efforts <t Surely, we can scarcely have it. in a fuller meas- 
ure than at present. Is it education anil refinement 1 ' We will never have 
more than, is ours to-day. Is it love of country, and the vyis.li to twine a 
wreath of immortal bays to crown her brow? Ah! never in her brighter 
days of pride and hope did we love our sunny land as now, in her hour of 
woe and desolation — never did we long more eagerly to do her honor. Is 
it a noble, animating spirit, the sight of gallant deeds and priceless sacri- 
fices, of heroes and of martyrs? Surely, surely the memory of our glorious 
struggle lias not. faded yet — we have no), yet. forgotten the heroes and mar- 
tyrs, the victories and the sacrifices, the noble deeds and the fearless deaths 
that marked our brief day of freedom. Or is it. examples of faith and trust 
and sclf-forgetiulness, of dignity, manliness, and stainless honor that we 
crave? Look, oh ! look around you, and in the lives of thousands of our 
suffering people you will (bid examples of all these as fair and as bright as 
the record of the heroes and martyrs of other days — the Cranme.rs, Ridleys, 
and Latimers, the Hoopers. John 1! rail fords, and Anne Askews, whose names 
shine like stars amidst the darkness of cruelty, sin, and oppression by which 
they are surrounded. 
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IN 1864, the "Southern Field and Fireside" published several nov- 
elettes jim I poems, by " Uiirrie," whieh were interesting and natu- 
rally written, and consequently popular, " Zsiidee : A Tale of the 
Early Christians," was a very pleasing story ; as was " Bannock burn," 
the longest of these novelettes. 

" Came," or, rather, Miss Griswohl, is rather young, jis yet, to have 
made much progress in the literary line : although, from her published 
novelettes, etc., we feel warranted in giving her a place among " South- 
land Writers," as a writer of much promise. 

Miss (.IriswuM is jl resilient of Clmrlestoll, 8. C. 



THE MYSTKKIKH. 



Where passions wage their never-ending strife. 
And hearts still dream, hut nothing know, of rest 

Moments of joy to every heart sire known, 
But moments only- so shadowy, so brief! 

The diamond ch a Hires to the worthies? stone, 
'And vanished joys bat darken present grief i 

Oil ! mystery of mysteries — is Love I 

To know bat one In this broad world of oars ; 
To feel, one smile brighten the heaven above 

And give new beimty to the fragrant .(lowers. 
To know but one — ■ to live but in one life ! 

To fee! (Atrfgone, all happiness were fled, 
The sunlight darkened, the heart with anguish rile. 

And joy and hope lio buried with the dead. 

Oh ! mystery of mysteries — is Death I 

Oh ! sad and strange, one moment to behold 

The lace we love smile h:ick the love we give, 
The nest, perchance, in death's embrace lie cold : 
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From the chill touch to shrink .in wondering awe — 
Sin-ink from the casket where once om- jewel lay, 

Deatli's mystery is great ! An angel spirit sings, 

And wo beneath. Death's shadow weep for out' lost and pray. 



THE WHITE CAMELIA. 

CJ relet! with glossy leaves, in queenly power 
Rested in. its purity the marble flower! 
No balmy fragrance swept the silent air, 
A diT.am of sweetness only lingered there, 
Like to a loving heart that stands alone 
With o'er each gushing ihonght a silenee thrown : 
TTeath the snow-drifts of pride it calmly lies, 
Lives in the world awhile, then droops and dies ; 
Alone with an inward grief thai none divine, 
It, like the flower, falls without a sign ; 
Fir. emblem thus of pride in sill its power, 
In dreiLrny stillness lay -the muivie Jioiwr ■' 



THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

The snow-flakes are falling swiftly, 

The children are wild with glee 
As they dream of the merry pastime 

The morrow's morn will see; 
And faces are bright in their youthful glow, 
As they watch the railing, beautiful snow! 

Within that pleasant parlor 

The mother alone is still; 
plie feels not- the snow thai, frills without. 

But her throbbing heart is chill 
As she turns away from the fireside glow 
To look abroad 011 the beautiful, snow! 

God help those eyes despairing 
That gaze at the snow-clad earth ; 

{it >tl pity the mad rebellion 
That in that heart has birth I 

The children are gone— and a sound of woe 

Breaks through the night, o'er the beautiful s 
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The woman's face all ghastly 

Lies pressed to the window-pane 1 , 
But do sound, of human anguish 

Eseapes her lips again ; 
'T was the cry of a woman's heart crushed low, 
Whose hopes lay dead 'ntiath the beautiful snow 

The firelight ghmeed and sparkled. 

Despite of tlit mourner's gloom ; 
It gilded (lit books and picture*, 

And lit up the cheerful room, 
While through Uie casement its crimson glow 
Threw a band of light o'er the beautiful snow, 

She shrank ('nun the moeking brightness 

That sought to win her there ; 
Far better to watch the snow-flakes, 

Than gaze at a vacant chair — 
A chair, that never again could know 
A form now still 'neath the beautiful snow. 

Many a night-watch had he known, 

And many a vigil kepi. 
While the snow-flakes i'ell around him, 

And all his comrades slept ; 
For his heart was strong in its patriot glow 
As be gawd abroad at the beautiful, snow. 

He, too, had watched the snow-flakes, 
And laughed as they whirled him by, 

Uiid ivatchcd as they drifted round him, 

With bright, undaunted eye — 
And now there rests not a stone to show 
The soldier's grave 'neath the beautiful snow. 

The mourner's eye roved sadly 

In search of the vacant chair, 
To rest iu loving wonder 

On a young child slumbering there ; 
And she caught from the baby- lips the low 
Half-murmured words — "The beautiful snow 1 " 

With a sudden, passionate yearning, 
She caught him to her breast, 
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And smiled in the eyes, that in fhoir calm 

Rebuked her own unrest- 
Eyes that had caught their kindling glow 
From the father that lay 'neath the. beautiful snow 

Again she stood at the casement, 

And smiled at her baby's glee, 
As he turned from the leathery snow-flakes 

Her answering smile t<> see — 
Her little child, that never could know 
The father that lay 'neath the beautiful snow 1 

Ah ! many a widowed heart doth throb 

In biUmiess, alone — 
And many an orphan's tears still fall 

Above some honored stone: 
For hearts must bleed, and tears must flow 
For the loved and lost, 'neath the beautiful snow 
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JULIA CAROLINE MINTZING, the subject of this sketch, cornea 
from one of the most prominent :utd highly respected families of 
South Carolina. She is it thorough Southern miman, ami she has that 
intensity of character that distinguishes those women of the South 
who are truly representatives of their section. By ancestry and! 
nativity a South-Carolinian — her father and mother both having been 
born in that State — it is not strange I hat. Miss M in t/ing should possess 
that self-consciousness of the Carolinian, which, carried in the persons 
of statesmen Into I. lie political arena of the country, lias done so much 
to mould the public opinion of (lie South, and, indeed, of Democrats 
everywhere. In these days of wonian-rightisiii — when the weaker sex 
tilt against ihesl.erner, mounted upon the hobby of Ilef'orm — it would 
perhaps seem invidious to refer to our sister as one who has always 
taken a deep and absorbing interest, in the politics of the country, 
But the interest which Miss Mintzing, even from early childhood, has 
ever manifested in the political questions of the day, lias arisen, we 
may presume, from the necessities of the case. .Reared in that fierce 
school of St.aies Hi "his which admits of no paideviti^ and no compro- 
mise, it would not, be singular to find one embodying in herself all the 
proud traditions of her Slate, giving to the calisc, which in South Ca- 
rolina partakes almost of the sanctity of a religious creed, her enthusi- 
astic reverence. As the French would say, c<t va sans dire. This, 
however, in passing. 

in con tern phi ting Miss. Mint zing as a writer — our main purpose — ■ 
we must judge her not so much bywdiat she has done as by her capa- 
bilities and her promise of future performance. Her writings, up to 
within a recent period, have not been voluminous. Circumstances 
which so many tenderly nurtured of the South have had reason to 
deplore — the desolations produced by war and rapine — have had 
much to do with Miss Mint/ing's literary efforts. The losses sustained 
by her family during the war were severe. Happily, the subject of 
this sketch has found it within her power to call upon her mental 
armory for weapons wherewith to resist the too pressing encroach- 
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merits of pecuniary adversity. She has found place for her writings 
in some of the host maga/.hies and literary papers of the country,- and 
in the pages and columns uf these has laid the seeds of a reputation 

which oiilv needs time i,o insure its blossoming into iame. 

From Miss Minizing's wrilings we give two selections, one of poetry, 
and the other of prose. Wo commence vvit.li the poem : 

VICTOR AND VICTIM. 

Only a lance in her quivering breast, 
Fatally poised in the tourney's jest, 
Only a wreck on life's stormiest sea 
Wildly adrift (or Eternity I 
Only a shade on a Minmier sky. 
Only the break of a careless tic, 
Only a prayer — O Father — God! 
Hei- passion site cry lipni^itli tiio rod! 

Comlort her, Lord ! 

Shield with thy sword 
From all who oppress, 
From all who distress. 

Man and his falsity, 

Pettiest mockery 1 

Woman the slanderer, 

Friend, foe, and pandravr — 
Grant her redress 1 

Why did she pause tor the Lorelei's song? 
Why did she listen and dream so long? 
Why was sin; blind to the dazzling snare 
That lured her on to the end so sail'? 
Why were the eyes so tender and blue — 
And the trysthig vows that seemed so true! 
Why the solt loneh — !ho passionate thrill, 
jVnd the lips that kissed away reason's will ! 

Back, ye sweet memories ! 

Oft', ye fund reveries ; 
Hark to the world I 

Sh e is but human — 

Only a woman ! 

So crush all feeling, 

Weakness revealing, 

For we are maskers, 

Hypocrite taskers I 
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Life a poor summer day, 

And we the potter's clay 
Toys to he, hurled ! 

Was he: so brave thus to tilt for her life — 

Was he a man in this tl alliance-strife? 

Flash shield and buckler — ■ blaze helmet and lance 

Quick to this tourney ■valiant advance' 

But the hand thai, in poising with steadiest aim 

Shall quiver with weakness and tremble with pain 

When the ghosts of those moments swoon tierce from unrest, 

And falsehood's Ts'imiois holds hell in his breast 1 

True, 'tis hot a lance 

Tn the road's advanee, 

And but a woman 

Proves to be human ! 

Only a heart 

Breaks in the jesting; 

'T is but a part 

Played in life's testing! 
Then pity her, God, 
As faint, 'neath Thy rod, 
Weary in the agony, 
Bhe treads Iter Calvary I 

As a writer of prose, Miss Mi n tiring is just as earnest in her style 
nnd in her manner oi' expressing het'seif as she snows herself to be in 
her poetry. Indeed, this eaniesiness of character is one of her marked 
attributes. We can well imagine thai she would be one to rejoice in 
the courage of Joan of Are and in the devoted patriotism of Charlotte 
Corday — choosing these as memorable examples of the heroism of 
her sex. 

In an article upon Goethe and Schiller, the illustrious German 
authors, published in the "Land we Love," Miss MintziDg compares 
these two roasters of the literature of Germany. The following pas- 
sages from the article in question will afford a fair understanding of 
Miss Mintzing's characteristics as a writer of prose : 

The old city of Frankfort on tin- ildn claims the birth of Jobaun Wolf- 
gang Von Gretbe, August iSi.h. 1.7-lfi. Sprung from the a.ristocraoy, nursed 
and petted by iris beanlifn! child-mother, his bright, sunny childhood passed. 

Impressionable and fiery, we find him, while yet. a boy, agonized by the in- 
tensity of his first love. 
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But the heart thai through a. long lifr: \v;is only to dispense successively, 
did not break:; though tin; boy-love has, with the boy-i'aiUi, so ex.quisitely 
ideali/ed the heroine's mime in that Fausi. wdiieh thrilled sill Germany. De- 
spite the ethie.s iii' tin' ( )€"ii.-m -< Il";i in ft, which the "rigid righteous " so vehe- 
m mi tiy decry, the sweet, girlish trust, the faith ami pathos of Margaret's 
lore, hold the heart against all judgment. 

The pretty poetry of Mignon's episode in Willielm Meister pleases, and 
the refrain of her child-sorrow is still echoing in our hearts, as she pleads 
for her return to that sunny laud where " the gold-orange blooms ; " but 
Margaret, man's spirh.ua.li/.e'.l earth- love, attraets with a sail, -weet witchery 
which holds us spell-bound as only Lh.elhe's genius can — lifts iis far above 
the fault, and wrong, and sin, though the hard world thundered its code as 
the organ rolled the "Dies Irte," and faint and weary the broken lily fell at 
the cathedral gates. 

But the perfection of Gmtim's womanhood is seen in his eonception of 
Clara — the Clara of " Egmont." Here, again the eharaeteristie rather 
than the morale must appea.l ! - ■ aye llje. strength o!' the passionate devotion 
of this Amy lioasart of Cierinany wakens iiir her an all-absorbing interest. 
In Margaret, the trust, and clinging;, girlish h'vu, are most prominent — ■ the 
development horn of the dangerous guile of the accomplished man of the 
world; but in Clara it is Eguemt's inspiration- the passion railed to life by 
the gallant soldier, brilliant nohle, and impetuous lover. Her little songs 
are exquisite ; breathing sometimes a witching coquetry, and always her un- 
selfish devotion. In this drama., less metaphysical than Faust, the scenes 
are graphic, and the stirring history of the revolt of the Netherlands moves 
almost as a living spectacle. 

Some of Fgmom's soliloquies rise into a.ll the gra.ndeur of the truly ma- 
jestic German, and the famous prison relleethm is unsurpassed by anything 
whieii even Rhaksneare has left to us. 

An English writer, comparing the Juliet of Bhakspeare with Retailer's 
Thekla, has remarked that in Juliet is found an " infinity of love," but in 
Thekla " an eternity; " and in truth the woiuaulyeliaraeteristies are wonder- 
fully developed in this rare gallery, Sweet, trusflhl Margaret pleads her 
faith-love — for even when dying, her Sips fashion the name of her beloved; 
Clarchen, with more of the strength of passion, e\hibils the fathomless 
depths of her intenser nature; while Thekla, Sehiller's pure, self-saerilioiiig 
girl-patriot, passes away in tin; musio of her broken hear!, as she murmurs 
her exquisite farewell, in the sweet, sad line, 

"idi IuOjc i;t:ler'[. iizl'1 ;!<>Uel>et ! " 

And this, his earliest and most spirituell.e creation, recalls another of the 
great lights which arightenod the eighteenth century. 
John Christopher i'rederio Von Schiller was born on the tenth of No- 
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vember, 1759, at Marbach on the Neckar. And what a contrast his infancy 
and boyhood present, when compared with the cloudless happiness of Goethe's 
life. Born, in poverty, and educated at a military- monastic school, he was 
restricted from all intercourse with women ; lor Charles, Duke of Wurtem- 

berg, thought it most conducive to the intellectual development of his bene- 
ficiaries to allow only the visits of mothers and very young sister's. Heart- 
food and brain-food were alike dusty books ; and we find the talent which, 
in the future, was to give us Don Carlos, Marie Stuart, Thckla, and the 
thrilling drama of William Toll, diligent in the study of physic and juris- 

But the soul of tire thirsting neophyte panted for its native clement, and 
we watch him. through the stolen hours of the night, revelling in what was 
to make his fame throughout the world. 

And now the student- life passes away, and \vc find the independent Ger- 
man spirit boldly and bravely struggling tbr freedom of '.bought; and un- 
willing lo submit to the. sway and espionage ol' his old pa.l ron, he escaped 
from the army, and then appeared "The Uohber.s," the first-born of that 
wonderful intellect, and a drama of rare talent aad marvellous power. 

Afterward came Don Carlos, Marie Stuart, Witllenstein, 1'iccolo mini, Re- 
volt of United Netherlands, and, as the last effort and crowning glory, Wil- 
liam Tell. The story of Don Carlos, as told by Prescott, in his simple and 
beautiful English, is familiar to all ; but the grace and eloquence of the 
love-passages in the drama require all the fiery imagination of this grand 
old master. Marie Stuart, as portrayed by Schiller, has all the womanly 
dignity with which we love to associate the beautiful Queen of Scotland. 
The garden, scone has become wo rid- renowned since Piston's perfect render- 
ing and gentle accents have thrilled two continents with their eloquence. 

In preparing himself for Wallcnstoin and the Piccolomini, Schiller col- 
lected material for the Revolt of the United Xet.be Hands, a period with 
which we are now well acquainted through tbe researches of the terse and 
elegant Prescott and tireless Motley. 

Schiller's life differs entirely from that of bis great compeer; for Geethe, 
with his rare beauty, seemed horn to happiness; while his joyous, expansive 
heart, ever life-giving, received and gave torch witb.oi.it. ceasing, emphatically 
an absolvent, and, whirled on by destiny, be dispensed what might be called 
his life-charities: receiving always a more costly recompense, as Gretehetl, 
Frederiea, and a hundred others answer to the roll-call of his unresisting 
and irresistible heart. 

But of all the many, the history of Frederiea, the timid, shy, yet loving 
maiden, stands conspicuous in her sweet, forgiving sorrow; a mute, appeal- 
ing rebuke to the faithless poet. Through long years of neglect and forget- 
ful aess, still she clung to this grand passion of her life: and when wooed, 
her reply was, 

" The heart that has once been Geethe's, can never be another's." 
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Schiller, di fTerently situated, had life's hard realities l.o struggle against; 
for poverty, with its iron graap, had seized him, and he had little time for 
love's dalliance or its joys; in fact, his early isolation from women told 
plainly in his writings, iunl his heart-impressions were neither many nor in- 
spiring: therefore we are not surprised :it his friendship — love-marriage. 
Whether the heart of this mighty German could have been otherwise waken- 
ed, remains a mystery ; but certainly the perfection of womanly passion lias 
never been evidenced in bis heroines. 

Schiller generally wrote at night, strengthened by very strong coffee: 
this was the habit of a lifetime, and lo and fro, through the cold German 
midnights, would he pace his room, while the grand coucepl ions of his mag- 
nificent intellect wore dreamed into realities. 

Tint the battle, the toil, and the wear of a troubled existence told upon 
him while yet in the Hush of hi* manhood. An earnest spirit, disdaining 
the mean and the sensual, his strivings were after the pure, the true, and 
the good; and as his last-born, bis farewell benison to his fatherland", he be- 
queathed hia great drama of William Tell. 

Who that has read this docs not (eel bis pulses quicken, as the splendid 
talent of the author does noble battling ibr the right? and, as the last flush 
on the Riitli dies along the Swiss heavens, we fed Schiller's spirit floating 
upward in its light 

As the one illustrates the German genius, so the other stands colossal as 
the German talent. 

Even the personal appearance of the men seems to speak their especial 
characteristics. Govlhe was tall and majestic, the handsome man of Ger- 
many; with thai marvellous beauty which lit every lineament with the reflex 
of Ms soul: and Schiller, towering in his rugged outlines, largc-iea.tured and 
irregular, yet always bearing the impress of the great intellect that swayed 
him with imperial rule. 

But they both have passed where, to use Schiller's own language, 

•' Word ia kept with Hope, and to wild Belief e, lovely truth in given." 

And the old German is singing still their echoes — the delicious thrilling 
minor, and' the vibrating, heart-stirring bass — a grandly weird symphony, 
born in the, wild German mountains, and nursed by the blue, rippling Rhine. 

Again we listen to the sweet Minnesingers, and again we bow in reverence 
to the magnificent hymns of the seventeenth century: now the spell, of 
Gtei.he's genius hires lis, and anon Heine's silvery music wilders, as did his 
own beautiful Lorelei. The soul-chants of Schiller waken and vibrate to the 
very depths of the spirit; while Kremer, fiery, impassioned, freedom-loving 
Kreiner, shields us with that last hymn, norn while bis immortality hovered 
on the brink of destiny. 

And so the mighty host passes onward, onward '. marshalled into the far 
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eternity; hut their toii'/hbus femn hi ibi-ever in our hearts, and as an inspi- 
ration from (hem euliute the sentiment, 

"Whoever ivil.h an eo.rr.epb soul 

Strives for some eod, from this low world afar 

Still npwii.nl i'lLviils though lie miss the goal. 
And strays — but toward a star!" 

Miss Miiii/ing's personal presence is very attractive. She is of a 
tl'dinijue appearance, somewhat above the medium height, graceful in 
the extreme, and denotes in every gesture the lady of culture and re- 
finement. In conversation, she is earnest; bordering, sometimes, on 
the enthusiastic — especially upon .subjects eoiiKeeted with her State 
and section — and dispenses a great deal of her own magnetism to 
those with whom sin; converses. Her social tastes lead her to pleasure 
and gayety; and in the drawing- room she is an acknowledged orna- 
ment She is rather of an Italian type, being a brunette of a clear 
and soft complexion. Her eyes are dark, and her hair is dark-brown 
and lustrous. 

Since the war, Miss Miiit/ing has resided chiefly In New York. As 
a writer, her future lies before her. We do not doubt, if she should 
choose to follow the thorny paths of literature, that she will establish 
herself among the authors of the South whose reputations will be 
something more than ephemeral. Hitherto she has never published 
under her own name. 
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i NEW and Original Novel " was the heading of an article in 
" Boston Transcript," written by E. P. Whipple, the 
1 which he says : 

"The most notable characteristic of this book, published by Tick nor & 
Fields, entitled ' Emily ('lie.ster,' is its originality, arid it will give novel- 
readers a really novel impression. All the usual elements of romantic 
interest are avoided, and new elements, heretofore but slightly hinted in 
English novels, are made tiro substance of the work. Since G cot-he's 'Elec- 
tive Affinities,' we are aware of rro story in which the psychology of excep- 
tional sentiment and passion is represented with such keenness and force as 
in 'Emily Chester,' The play of sympathy and antipathy , in recesses of the 
mind where will exerts no controlling influence, is exhibited with a patient, 
penetrating, and intense power, which fastens the reader's somewhat reluc- 
tant and resisting attention, and compels him to lake interest in what has 
no natural hold on his healthy sympathies. The character of Emily Cheater 
is not a pleasing one, but it is deeply conceived and vigorously developed. 
Max Crampton and Frederic Hastings are also types of character strongly 
individualized, and the com raited mugnctism they exert on the mind and 
heart of the heroine is vividly represented. The interest and power of the 
novel are concentrated in these three persons. The other characters are 
rather coinmonpla.ee, and seem to be thrown in simply to give relief to the 
passions of the principal person a ires. In those parts in which the author is 
not analyzing and representing the si range mental phenomena which consti- 
tute the fascination of the book, she shows immaturity both of thought a.nrl 
observation 'Emily Chester' exhibits audi pa.lpa.hle mastery of illu- 
sive phases of passion ditlicult to iix and portray, that it cannot fail to make 
a profound impression on the public." 

"Emily Chester" wa> published wilhoul. a word of preface to give 
the least hint of the whereabouts of the author, and was not covered 
with the pall of "Great Southern Novel ! " as is usually the mode 
novels by Southern writers are announced. It had made a. reputation 
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in the Worth, in Boston, the "Athens of America, 1 ' before it was 
announced that the author was a lady of Baltimore. 
The Hon. George H. Jlilliard thus reviews the book : 

.... "We have a work of rein ark able originality am! power, certainly 
in these qualities entitled to nink side by side with the best productions of 
American genius in the department of fiction. The interest of the book is 
entirely derived from psycli.olngied sourer, that is, from the delineation of 
character, and not. (rain (be in ride ills oflhe narrative, which arc of a common- 
place clui.racter, and with hardly the merit of probability. It reminds us of 
two works of fiction of a past age, Godwin's 'Caleb Williams,' and (Seethe's 
'Elective Affinities,' but more of the latter than of the former. Indeed, 
'Emily Chester' could hardly have been written had not the 'Elective 
Affinities' be™ written before it. We maybe sure lhat the writer of the 
former is familiar with (.he latter, .Imagine the 'Emotive Affinities,' with a 
distinct moral aim superadded, and written with the intensity and consecra- 
tion of Godwin, and we get a tolerably litir impression of 'Emily Chester.' 
.... Emily Chester is a young woman of radiant beauty and extraordinary 
mental powers. One of her lovers is a man of iron will and commanding 
intellect, from whom she nevertheless recoils with an unconquerable physical 
or spontaneous repulsion. The temperament of the other i 
with her wil ; she is happy in his presence, and yet she is oy< 
iris intellectual inferiority, and thus resists the iu'lucnce of his nature upon 
hers. Here is the whole web and the woof of tfie novel It is unques- 
tionably a work of genius. It is fair to add that it is a very sad story 
throughout, and thus not to be recommended to those who have sorrows 
enough of their own not to make them crave the books that make them 
grieve. It is a web in which (lowers of gold and purple are wrought into a 
funeral shroud of deepest biaeli 

" The heroine is an impossible creature. Rho is a. combination of Cleo- 
patra, Harriet Martmean, and Florence Mgh tin gale. She is a being aa 
supernatural or preternatural as a centaur or griilin. Hue is a blending of 
irreconcilable elements, .She is represented as choosing between one lover 
who satisfies her intellect, and another who gratifies her temperament, as 
coolly as she would between a pear and a peach at a' dessert. Human beings 
are not so made. You cannot nm a knife between the intellect and the sen- 
suous nature in this way ; nor can we think .Max Cramp ton and Frederic 
Hastings are tree 1.0 nature. They are to real men what J Jen Jonsou's charac- 
ters are to Shakspearo's : they are embodiments of humors, and not living flesh 

and blood And we need hardly add that it is not a healthy book. 

We lay it down with a feeling in the mind similar to that produced on the 

body by sifting in a room heated by an air-light stove But, as has 

been -said, there is only one kind of book which cannot be endured, and that 
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is the stupid kind, ilio booh that, bores you. ; Emily Chester' will never fiill 
under this condemnation, for it is a book of absorbing interest. From the 
first chap tor the author sti*.s the attention mIi.1i the strong grasp of genius, 
and holds it unbroken to the his':. And when the end comes, we lay the book 
down with a sort, of sigh of relief at (.he rel.ivxsU.ioii of fdjrcs stretched to a' 
■[willful decree of tension." 

To show plainly the attention this novel a time: toil among the intel- 
lectual portion of the North, 1 give a criticism from [.he pen of a female 
genius of New England, wide] y known under her pseudonym of " Gail 
Hamilton " : 

"The very common fault of this book will have a tendency to conceal 
from the popular ga/c its uncommon excellence. Tt has all the millinery 
of a third-rate American novel — the most abounding beauty in its women, 
perfect manly grace in its men, fabulous wealth surrounding the important 
personages, w.il.li :i profusion of elegant n.ppni'tcnnuec* wbit'li, at the present 
rates of gold, reads like an Arabian Night's entertainment. In style it is 
sometimes careless, sometimes slightly coarse, and not unfreijueufly labored. 
If constantly falh info the vulgar error of making all of its outside women 
pretty, gossiping, envious, malignant, and hateful, with only here and there 
a gleam of faint and a I tog; .flier flickering sunshine, us if womanly splendor- 
were not sufficient of its own shining, but must be set off against a black 
background. The conversations are sometimes spun out to undue length. 
and it indulges too largely in philosophy and geueraiiy.sttious. Yet even 
these drawbacks have their own compensations. The remarks and reflec- 
tions, if sometimes it little impertinent, are generally sensible and shrewd, 
indicating an uncommon depth and elearac-s of insight. The conversations 
would occasionally be improved by sibridgmeuf : but they sire earnest and 
high -toned 

"I do not know that American novel literature has produced any other 
work of the kind. Miss ,Shoppard's ' Counterparts; ' offers, so far as I can 
reeokect, the only resemblance to he found in the English language. But 
discarding all resort to hard- featured fathers, mercenary mothers, family 
feuds, and all manner of ti-r>;arivdtm<:'i<!, go directly inward, and find in the 
eternal mystery of the complex human being all the obstacle, the passion 
and purpose which life requires. This will not, perhaps, add to the popu- 
larity of the book : hut it. makes its power. Tt may, indeed, he a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to those conservative novel -renders wdio 
love to have a story go on in the good old paths, with wdiieh they have 
become so familiar that they can see the end from the beginning. It is so 
comfortable to know of a surety that the villain wall come to grief, and the 
knight to joy, however stormy may be the sea of troubles on which he is 
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tossed. All presen! pain is "viewed with a tranquillity inspired by foreknowl- 
edge of lip lire happiness. Hut this book thrusts in upon all these easy-going 
ways. A beautiful woman, of ::m' own free will, marries a man who is pas- 
sionately and most unselfishly devoted to her, whom she holds in profound 
respect and reverence, vet with a feeling little short of lua thing. Wha.t new- 
fangled notion i.s this ? Alas! it is newfangled only in no vols, not in life; 
and it is only by failing to reeogni/.e these subtle yet all-powerful facts, that 
life baa so much confusion. The most careful students, as well as more 
casual observers, may fail to comprehend them ; but wc have learned much 
when we have learned that there is mystery, that nature has her laws, 
impalpable but imperative, l>y obedience to winch life is perfected, and by 
disobedience destroyed; thut, deeper down in the heart of man than any 
words can penetrate, are forces against which it is useless for even the will 
to contend. 

" 'Emily Chester presents this theory in what seems to be an exaggerated 
form. Perhaps, to stale a truth, if i.s necessary to overstate it. The motto 
of the title-page avows this: Mt is in her monstrosities that nature discloses 
to ns her secrets,' Wax and himily are scarcely so much man and woman 
as an impersonation of magnetism. IhiL granting' their existence, they act 
according to rigid natural laws. They are often mclo-dramatic ; there is a 
certain overdoing of attitude, gesture, and expression, as if a youthful hand 
had traced the windings of Emily's inward experience, her changing rela- 
tions to Max, the effects of his absence and presence, the mingled distrust, 
repentance, regard, and gratitude. Such things come by special revelation. 
Emily herself is pure, and pure womanly, an intensified woman drawn with 
much skill and an infinite pity, sympathy, and tenderness. Her mirth, her 
coquetry, her geui.leaess and wilfulness, her great heart -hunger and brain- 
power, her passionate tastes and distastes, are a mighty relief after the bread- 
and-butter heroines who mostly trip if through even our good novels. Max 
Is as great an anomaly, in his way, as Emily in hers. From time immemo- 
rial the self-immobl.tion ha.s been appointed to woman ; but this man, open- 
ing his eyes to the evil his indomitable will had wrought upon the woman 
most dear to him, gave himself a. living sacrifice for atonement. With stern, 
unwearied self-denial, he bore (he sharpest pain, if so he may bring to her 
a gleam of peace. He will have more disciples in his sin than in his suffer- 
ing; but it, is we'll to know that such a thing is possible, even in conception." 

Who is the, author of this wonderful book? 

A young lady of Baltimore, and her first attempt at writing! It 
seems strange to me that when the identity of the author of "a new 
and original novel" became known as being "a daughter of the 
Southland," and a second volume from her pen appeared, it was almost 
completely iguorod by the " warm admirers " of " Emily Chester." 
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Miss Anne Moncure Crane is from a talented family. The best 
translation in English of the celebrated German poem, "Korner'a 
Battle Hymn," I knew of, was made by a younger sister — never pub- 
lished. The author of " Emily Chester " was born in the city of Bal- 
timore, and has ever resided in that "city of beauty and talent." 
" Emily Chester" was her first attempt at writing. She became an 
authoress by the merest accident. Had any one told her a month 
before she begun Uw hook thai, she would ever write a novel, she would 
have laughed at the idea. She was twenty years old when her book 
was written. How true is it "that great events arise from trivia] 
causes!" One evening some one carelessly suggested that a circle of 
friends should form an original compo.sil.ion class, upon the plan of a 
reading class — and Miss Crane contribute a novel. The plan was not 
carried out, but the idea of " writing" had fallen upon fertile soil, and 
before the next day Miss (.Vane resolved to seriously attempt to write 
a book for publication. She begun it, and ' : ]imily Chester" was the 
result — she says, "a greater surprise to me than it could have been 
to any one else." A very unusual case was that of the publication 
of this book, and "as an act of justice to the much -maligned race of 
publishers," we state the case. When "Emily Chester" was completed, 
it was taken to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields by a lady who was a 
stranger to them. She was told that they could not even entertain 
the idea of publishing it, as they were overcrowded with previous en- 
gagements; but upon her utging the point, she wus politely allowed to 
leave the book for inspection. Within two weeks from that time they 
sent a contract for its publication, addressed to the " Author of 'Emily 
Chester;'" and it was not until Miss Crane returned the paper signed in 
full that they knew the name of the writer whose novel they had hound 
themselves to publish. They were aware that it was a first attempt, 
and that the author was a woman. Miss Crane's literary life has been 
peculiarly exempt from those trials and discouragements which tradi- 
tion has led us to believe arc almost inseparable from the career of a 
young, unknown author. Miss Crane is a contributor of brilliant 
stories and poems to our magazines — among others to the "Galaxy" 
and " Putnam's Monthly." 

Her second book, entitled " Opportunity," was published at the close 
pf 1867, and was welcomed by the many admirers of "Emily Ches- 
ter," although it did not create such a furore. It is thus noticed in 
a Southern journal, by Paul H. Hayne, the poet: 
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" This is no common romance. Depending but, slightly upon the nature 
of its plot and outward incidents, its power Ik almost wholly concentrated 

upon a deep, faithful, subtle analysis of.' character. Indeed, it is rather a 
series ot'pt'ciiliar psychological studies, than a novel in the ordinary sense of 
the term. True insight, genuine iniuij-itiuiinii, a somewhat uniuue experience 
of life, are everywhere apparent in its olaboru.te, careful, .and not uu frequently 
profound portraitures. Even the faults of the- work are such, as could scarce- 
ly have had their origin in a commonplace mind. A morbid, exaggerated 
force of introspection, laying bare to their very routs the motives of human 
notion, strikes, the reader sometimes with a shuddering distaste, the sort of 
feeling one would experience in beholding too deep and merciless a dissec- 
tion of any diseased condition, whether of body or heart! Yet how can one 
fail to admire the strong and subtle gifts by which such results are attained? 
Moreover, the, you-i-al purpose of the story is noble and exalted. A purity 
of aim some might, call tra.nseen dental distinguishes its cetu.ru' -morale. But 
its unworldly suggestive n ess is charming. Two male, elm meters — brothers 
— divide, the reader's interest. One is a brilliant, susceptible, hut frivolous 
nature, possessing, no douot, eapaeiti.es for good, yet too feeble to arrest and to 
develop them. The other is a strong, passionate, mn.im-, upright soul, who, 
in the blackest hours of misfortune a.ud doubl, feels (as that, gallant Chris- 
tian gentleman, Frederick Robinson, was wont to observe) that there are in- 
stinctive, spiritual truths — the : great landmarks of morality' — which a man 
(in the midnight of sVopiicism; must, cling to, irmild he avoid destruction. 
These brothers, so diverse in temperament, encounter and fall in love with 
the same woman. She is little more than a girl in years, but her heart and 
intellect are s;raugely precocious : and not-moroly precocious, but wonder- 
ful in the exceptional character ol' fhc'r endowments. Tier fascination radi- 
ates chiefly from witkin. To (.Jrahame Ferguson — the eider and weaker bro- 
ther — she, is led unconsciously to give her allce'ioa. 

"'Ah!' says the suithnr, referring to this sin.^r. loi- heroine— 'Ah ! the insu-vnllons 

as tin) saiircd for nidin.nrv oyi.s. slowly ■.! ; i iv vi n-.i.i roach a divide pcru-i-lbn ir, your sight, 
what mortal inur; ''tin withstand ? If it be only a faint, momentary vfihl-rose flush upon 
the usually colorless e'neck, a single- flash nr passing gleam in the lustreless eyes, if you 
know it to be your very own, thill, yi.,11 ilIiuii; have createil it, no glory of Greek art 
QftHBO stir you! This was the miracle Graha me wrought doily; and yet so differently, 
that ho waited each riir.e in oipeetancy as utu-treih: as intense. "This is the true, 
essential beauty!" he was [empted to e-tc'siiru. Auoiher l.rnth he awoke to, as he 
listened to her ea-eless Iji.lkiti it, widi ovc-minn a.s^rig wi.iuler. Not only was it that Tie. 
recognized her absolute originality, her large structure of mind, but that her thoughts 

with nature's own harmony. 1 

"Very speedily, however, the shallow, sensuous nature of the man he- 
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trays itself by an irrecoverable act of self-eommitlal, and there ia a passion- 
ate though secret- renunciation of him on the part oi' Harvey Berney, (the 
heroine's name,) which is depicted with a reihied and searching skill, a de- 
gree of mind-knowledge and soul-knowledge ilia! are unquestionably remark- 
able. We cannot follow the various complications of the narrative. It is 
at a later date that Graham e's brother, Tlougias. makes the acquaintance of 
.Miss Berney. These two were evidently fitted for each other; strength to 
strength, purity to purity, passion to passion. But one of those errors, ap- 
parently so trifling, in reality pregnant with fate and death, came between 
and separated them. 

" Douglas was not permitted even to tell his love. Yet how the (rue. loyal, 
noble spirit rises gradually from the depression of the blow, and finds com- 
fort ill the arms of duh/. which are finally transformed into the arms of hap- 
piness/ 

" G-rahame's destiny is of another anil sadder kind. It never occurred to 
him that 

Therefore he yields to disappointment and all its insidious temptations, 
sinks lower and lower in the moral, scale, and may finally he regarded an oik 
of those dead souls which, though freed from absolute sensuality, are yet the 
' boitnden slaves' of e.nii.nl, sloth, discontent, and that host of eifeminato 
vices which in certain moods are more revolting to us than downright, mon- 
strous, satan.ie wickedness. 

"Underneath the snrth.ee of Miss Crar.c's story and its characterizations, 
there runs a vein of meaning which only ihe attentive reader will clearly 
comprehend. She shows how ' opportunities ' may be neglected to the utter 
misery of the individual; hut she rightly and philosophically represents 
these 'opportunities' as often coming in such, 'questionable guise,' that 
an inspired fore-dgh.t alone cou'.d be expected to take advantage of them. 
Thus, it is not in the ignorant neglect of ; opportunity ' that she pretends to 
find the seeds of guilt or folly, but in that UfotjUv.-l inul di-t/oi/a' faithknthtaoi 
which sinks weakly under the ban of oi.rcumslance, accepts tamely its awards, 
and never, witli the superb audacity of the ' (.1 v.v.\r lii;,viti:,' strives to force 
a way upward, in the very teeth of what we are too apt to call falsely ' provi- 
dential decrees.' Jn this way the unlucky Grahame sinks to a level below 
our contempt. Pursuing an opnosif.e course, his brother not only vanquish^ 
the desperation and despair which beset his reason, but: grasps, finally, the 
serene rewards of an unselfish, manful endurance. 

:1 We close our notice of Miss Crane's production with the remark that no 
tale has recently appeared, North or South, which is so full of rich evidences 
of genuine psychological power, a profound study of character in some of 
Its moat unique spiritual and mental mani testations, and fervid artistic aspi- 
rations, destined to embody themselves gloriously in. the future." 
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Miss Crane looks flu; "woman of genius," having largo features, her 
nose sirjuiJiiie and prominent, her mouth large, lint rather pleasant, her 
chin firm, her brow moderate and well arched: her eyes are dark, and 
have a bright outlook on this world ; her hair is dark and very luxuri- 
ant — she wear* it piled up according to the present "Japanese" style. 
She is tall, but not ungraceful. She pride* herself on making all her 
own clothes, and being able to do evert'thing tor herself, which is very 
commendable. A friend calls her "an universal genius" who is very 
ambitious, thinking " an intellectual woman ought to do everything." 
The following characteristic paragraph expresses so much, that we 
give it place here, against our better judgment perhaps : "In fact, the 
author of ' Emily Chester' is a steam-engine of a woman, a regular 
locomotive, and Hies desperately along the, railroad of life; and one 
must cither subside into the train of oars she leads quietly, or be run 
over, perhaps crushed to infinitesimal atoms." Miss Crane has formed 
an "ideal" of what an "authoress" ought to be, and she tries to be it! 
Miss Crane is the centre in her galaxy of nebulous star* in the Monu- 
mental City. 



WORDS TO A "LIED OHNE WOItTE." 

All earth has that is rave or is treastirable : 

Lou;;- 1 searched tin' a token, in vain, 
Worthy to speak of lli.is love so immeasurable, 
Worthy to be both my gift and her gain. 
Nor pahico nor glory, 
Nor name high in story, 
These, not theso would T bring- to my love; 
But what God gave me 

This, 'tis this 1 woald bring to my love. 

Year* go by, and they take what is [icnshing, 
Tli is world's lasliion, which piissclh away: 
That which I give will need but love's cherishing, 
Ever to live and to bloom as to-day. 

Love's silver lining ■ 

Through life's dark clouds shining, 
This, 'tis this I would bring to my love; 

All I have shared with none, 

All I have dared with none, 
This, all this I would bring to my love. 
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Pleasure lures, a.nd we follow itn beckoning; 

Fame ami honor siran life's best enda; 
Aught that may stand in out way little reckoning, 
Onward we press, whomsoe'er it offends. 

But when Love's star rises, 

Nought else the soul prizes. 
As earth sinks to darkness when heaven shown light, 

Then seem these empty hands 

Richer than golden strands, 
With love, and love only, to bring to my love. 



WINTER WIND. 

Restless wind of drear December, 

Listened to by dying ember, 
Do you hold the same sad meaning to all other: hearts this night? 

Sweeping over land and ocean 

Witfi your uiighi.y, rhythmic motion, 
Has your hasting brought swift waiting to their hope a nil joy and light? 

To them, docs your passing darken 

Night's black shadow as t.hey hearken; 
Filling it with mystic phantoms, such as throng vjwu haunted spot, 

With the ghosts ol' joys and pleasures, _,. 

Tortures now that once were treasures'? , 
Does your sighing seem the crying ol" a soul for what is not? 

■ Does the same weird, weary moaning 

Seem to underlie your toning, 
Whether risen in your strength, or sunk to wailing, fitful blast? 

Do they hear wild, distant dirges 

In your falls or in your surges? 
Does your swelling seem the knelling [or a dead, unburied Fast? 



"FAITH AND HOPE." 

Thai night, alter Iter mother had 'alien asleep, Harvey, scenting tohaeco- 
smoke upon the porch, stole down sty Irs for a quiet talk with Dr. Dan, or 
perhaps an hour of silent silting, as of yore. At first, it proved to be the 
latter; for, taking her childish place at his feet, and laying her head upon 
his knee, he put out his hand, mid softly s'.roked her hair with the familiar 
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gesture, but said nothing. Ex topi the necessary aging iviUi years, Dr. Dan 
was just the Dr. Dan of old. Presently, he began asking quesiious about; 
her future plana ; and then the conversation raiiio had; lo the present, and 
even to the past. 

" TTarvcy," lie asked at last, "rlo yon ever intend to many V' 

Tlie inquiry had arisen somewhat naturally from others which he had put 
concerning a strong, true-hearred gentleman, whose apparently hopeless 
devotion to Harvey seemed hut to deepen and strengthen with the deepen- 
ing and strengthening of his nature. 

"That ik as Hod pleases." she answered, rather si nil y. "Uncle," she con- 
tinued presently, and her voice ha.ii changed perceptibly, " 1 was wounded 
terribly, early in the battle of life, ajid since then I have been among the 
halt and maimed.'' 

"Yes, I know it," he replied, and hi- thought- went sorrowfully aud 
silently back to those early days. 

" Harvey," he said at last, and there was something like despair in his 
tone, "I want you to answer me one questing tni'hfiilly. You have worked 
and won; you have been faithful lo what God gave you. and have striven 
hard to choose the Letter part: now tell me, has anything in existence 
yielded you real satisfaction? I frittered away tuy strength and purpose; 1 
wasted my substance of heart and soul in riotous living, and (he punishment 
of spiritual starvation rests rightfully upon mo; you did none of these things; 
yet tell me what essential, soul-satisfying element has life ever brought 

For a moment or two the woman sat motionless, not looking at him, nor 
at the broad, moonlit heavens above her ; but with eyes fixed upon the low, 
dark horizon, and filled with a hungry, wistful light. 

" I shall be satisfied when T awake with His likeness." 

This faith and hope were all she had rescued from that failure which she 
called her life. Ah, me! from t.iie beginning, has any human heart ever 
truly rescued more? 
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TVTOT noted in' the " literature" of our country, yet we cannot eon- 
J_l scientiously omit a place in our volume to the translator of the 
beautiful "Battle Prayer" that we give. If -she so desired, she could 
occupy a high position among our " Southland Writers.'' as a transla- 
tor and as an " original writer." 

Miss Lydia Crane is a daughter of the late Mr. William Crane, for 
many years & merchant in the city of Baltimore ; a man of wealth, 
noted for his extensive contributions to the Baptist. Church and chari- 
table institutions. She is a younger sister of (.be authoress of " Emily 
Chester " and " Opportunity." 

Says a lady who has reverence, admiration, and true, respectful af- 
fection for her : "Lydia Crane is a noble, Buffering woman, a martyr 
all her life to nervous disease and curvature of the spine, but who 
rises above pain and wretched lieiilt.li, and studies mathematics when 
every nerve is quivering with anguish/' 



KOENEE'S BATTLE PRAYER. 
©eta in in ©cfclatltt. 

Father, I cry to Theet 
Rolling around me the smoke of the battle, 
Lightnings surround me mid war's thunders rattle, 
Leader of armies, J cry to Thee! 

Father, lead Thou me ! 

Father, lead Thou me ! 
Lead me to victory, lead me to dying ■ 

Lord, by Thy word, lie my labor snrl trying; 

Through this world's strife, my guide deign to be. 
My God, I discern Thee 1 
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My God, I discern Thee! 
As in the murmur of leaves that are falling, 
So in trie thunder of battle appalling, 

Fountain of Mercy, I recognize Thee ! 
Father, bless Thou me ! 

Father, bless Thou me! 
To Thy hands alone my life is commended; 
That Thou hast ordained, by Thee must be ended : 
In life and in death wilt Thou bless rnel 
Father, I praise Thee I 

Father, I praise Thee ! 
If war ever good to the cail.ii has afforded, 
The holiest cause we have saved and rewarded : 
Failing or conquering, I praise Thee I 

To Thee all surrendered be! 

To Thee all surrendered be! 
Though from my heart my life-blood be flowing, 
Wheii from my lips my last prayer is going, 
To Thee, my God, f surrender met 
Father, I cry to Thee 1 
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MRS. McLEOD is well known as presiding over the " Southern 
Literary Institute," of Baltimore, Maryland — a seminary for 
young ladies which is well known throughout the 'United States. That 
Mrs. McLeod is a generous, noble-souied lady, the. fact, that she gives 
free tuition to one young lady, the daughter of a deceased Confederate 
soldier, from each Southern State, amply attests. 

Mrs. McLeod was born in Florida, at the Naval Hospital near Pen- 
sacola, of whicli her father, Dr. Isaac: Hidse, was then surgeon. She 
was left an orphan in infancy. 

Her first book-:. " rMiiibeains and Shadows " aud "Buds and .Blos- 
soms,'"' were published in Hew York, in 1851. Two years after the ap- 
pearance of her honks, slio was married to Dr. A., W. McLeod, of Hal- 
ifax, N. S., where they resided for some time. Her first volume after 
her marriage was " Ivy Leaves from an Old Homestead," which was 
followed by "Thine and Mine; or, The Step-mother's lie ward," pub- 
lished by Derby A Jackson, in 1 857 ■ — a book that was received with 
much favor, and inculcating an excellent moral, showing that a step- 
mother may supply a mother's place in kindness and care. 

Mrs. McLeod, since the close of the war, has published two little 
volumes, "Sea-Drift" and " Bright Memories." The former is a 
little story, dealing mainly with school -girls, their ways and thoughts, 
their joys and trials — a charming book, pure, healthful, and inspiring. 

Mrs. McLeod has been a constant contributor to magazines, etc., 
North and South, under the signature of "Flora Neale," and other 
noms da plume. 

Mrs. McLeod is a very industrious writer, conducting a large school 
s-.iccessfi.illv, am! considering her pen-work as a recreation, 

She has recently completed a book for juveniles, entitled "Standing 
Guard," and a novel, the title of which is very inviting, viz., " The 
Old, Old Story." 

Mrs. McLeod also has in preparation a 'First-Class Reader, intended 
for the senior class of the Southern Literary Institute, for which some 
of the most noted wriuirs have contributed. 
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mine: 



Tlic fresh green robes -priiitr luul given to tin- earth became gorgeous wifh 
the many-colored blossoms springing up everywhere. The June roses clam- 
bered over the lattice -work, and sent in on tne breath of the south wind a 
perfumed greeting, to woo into the summer air the happy-hearted. 

Never, to Mrs. Rivers, had the summer been so fi.ir, the flowers so lovely. 
A joy within had shed an influence over outward things — a new, deep joy; 
for, with the summer blossoms, a hud of beauty, a living floweret, gave an 
added charm to home. A. murmur of praise trembled on her lips, and a 
happy light was in the soft, dark eyes, as she folded the unconscious little 
one so lovingly to her heart, murmuring, "Mini:, all my own!" 

A little child! How the memory of Him who was eradled in a manger 
comes back upon us when we look- upon snob helplessness! Tts very weak- 
ness has the power of (.willing about proud hearts a chain of love and pity, 
that even man's strong band may not unbind. 

We bless little children, for their presence bringeth purity and joy. 
Around them duster affections that arc nearer to the love of heaven ; and 
when, from one. dwelling and another, the timid doves are won heavenward, 
their flitting leaves a void which may not easily be filled. 

:i Mine!" What a speli in that simple word a strangely solemn influ- 
ence. So to Grace it was. " Mine" is an added charge —an immortal spirit, 
which must learn through mo the way to live — the bow to die. Far' away 
into the future her thought v.ere fas;. -Ib.iiag, weaving, thus early, visions of 
beauty yet to open upon the baby dreamer. I'ut as shades shutout the sun- 
light, SO darker thoughts were blending with ibem. What if she were called 
away ere it should lcn.ni to tread life's changing way? Even thus another 
had been taken from those leaning upon her love — even thus, for the young 
voices that were echoing around gave to Iwr the name iisped first to one de- 
parted. It was a sad memory, but one which made them scorn the dearer, a 
more precious charge. The new lie that so blessed her should not weaken 
their claim, but, as a pure and cherished link, hind them more closely together. 



THE LOST TEEASUEE. 

The blue fades out from the fair summer sky, 
And my flowers have drooped their bright buds; 

The winds of tile autumn are scattering the leaves, 
And chanting a dirge o'er their heads. 

So the love that made earth always 31 
Has tailed me and loi'f me alone; 
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I sit by the ashes all cold on the hearth, 
And weep for the light that is gone. 

I set up, unseen by a stranger's cold eye, 

A stone in ray heart's secret shrine: 
"In memory of" — and a name is thereon, 

The name of this lost love of mine. 
I prayed tor him nightly ; I blessed him each day, 

The love and the blessing he scorns : 
lie lias crushed from my path Uie roses I loved, 

And leaves me all pierced by the thorns.' 

But murmur not, heart — poor, sorrowful heart! 

We will keep loving vigil together : 
It may be some day be will seek vis again, 

When wi.l.b him 'tin less sunshiny weather. 
Let us patiently wji.it, and pray, and love on; 

Kindly welcome him hack, should he come; 
But if not, the rich treasures we lose here on earth, 

May be found in a heavenly home. 



" STONEWALL." 



Weep for the mighty dead, 
The nation's joy and pride ; 

Send forth the mournful tidings 
.From ii.i 1.1 and mountain-^ hie. 

Virginia, shroud thy banners; 
Thou had'st no nobler son ; 

Weep, fettered Maryland, for he 
Thy freedom could have won. 

Weep for the hero chieftain 

Who met your greatest need ; 
Knch Southern home is darkened, 

Lack Sou thorn heart must bleed, 
A thousand would have fh.ll en 

To win him from the grave: 
What were a thousand lives to his, 

The good, l.he true, the brave? 
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Weep for llic good man fallen, 

Yo mothers and ye wives ; 
Teach your children how his virtues 

May brighten their young lives. 
And to his pure example 

Each mother point her son ; 
So, though dead, he yet shall live, 

As liveth Washington! 

Weep for the grout ami gifted; 

We rill hiivi' cause for 'tears, 
For him in whom shone brightly 

Each virtue that endeals; 
And nightly in our praying 

For those who rule our land, 
At, his dear name we falter, 

Then pray Jur Stonewall's kind. 

When the trumpet calls to battle, 

They'll miss the olden spell, 
That over led to victory, 

O'er mountain, brake, and ilcll. 
They'll miss his voice in battle, 

And in the hour of prayer, 
By couhcil and by camp-fire ; 

They'll miss him everywhere. 

Oh, wreathe your brightest banners 

With cypress that shall wave 
Above the spot ye hallow 

As Stonewall Jaekson's grave! 
Then, with reveronee and love, 

Years henee shall [>ilgrims stand, 
Sweet memories to garner 

Of Stonewall and liis band: 
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MES. FANNIE A. D. DARREN. 

VIHE subject of this brief article is a native of Texas. She 
i thoroughly Southern stock. Her father, G-on- 
| era! r/Josely Baker, a native of the " Old Dominion State," 
J was one of Texas's most distinguished soldiers during her 
struggle with Mexico for independence, and, after peace was declared, 
was her brighl., particular star of loga.l acumen ami forensic eloquence. 
Her mother was the only daughter of Colonel Pickett, of .North Caro- 
lina, and sister of the historian of Alabama, in which State Fannie 
was educated. 

As a lady of birth and culture, as a UH.i'rai-:iiv of taste anil genius. 
as a native Southerner, and true, unswerving " daughter of the Con- 
federacy," as the wife of a gallant officer — Captain William Warden, 
of Hood's Texas Brigade — Mrs. Darden's patent of nobility is clear 
and unmistakable, and therefore-, with pride ami pleasure, Texas pre- 
sents her among ''Southland Writers" as one of her representative 



THE OLD BRIGADE. 

Hood's gallant old brigade I 

Ah! how the heart, tin-ills, ■ni'l the pulses leap 
When once again those well-known words are spoken. 

Jlenilii)^ aside the cloud.- Hint dnrkly keeii 
The present from the past, and bring a token 
From that weird, shadowy land, whose silence is unbroken ! 

Hood's gallant old brigade ! what memories throng 
With the swift rush as of a torrent leaping ; 

And far-off strains of high, heroic song 

Come like a roiling wave niajesvi.e swequtiLi;, 

When that mute chord is struck which stir* our souls to weeping! 
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And was it not a dream, those glorious days 

When liope her banner proudly waved before us ; 

When, in the genial light of freedom's blaze, 
Wo lived n jul breathed with her bright heaven o'er us, 
While (ivi'iy hill and vide .rung out her lofty clients? 

When our loved State (whose, one. bright, glorious star 
Her lonely vigil keeps o'er earth arid ocean) 

1'ourod forth her sons at: the first cry of war, 
Which thrilled each soul with patriot emotion, 
And claimed from those bravo hearts their loftiest devotion. 



Nay, 'twas no dream, those four long years, when war 
With g'.oai.ing iilumph rode her bloody ear, 
Dragging, enchained, o'er fierce and stormy fields, 
Tier bleeding victims at her chariot wheels. 
May, 'twas no dream, though vanished are the days 

When glory's splenei'l pageunl ei.oved before us. 
Though now no more is seen the lurid blaze 

Which from each gory bold lit up the heaven o'er tia — 
Though fallen is that Hag, once proudly floating 

Above the battled roar where heroes fought 
Wii.b more l.lui.o Hjiarlan valor, there devoting 

Those hearts, whose llamc from freedom's shrine was c. r 

To ill at loved cause, the i.'reedma which ihev sougiit. 

Hood's gallant old brigade! whore are they now? 

Those souls of lire, who on the bloody plain 
Of proud Manassas swept the usurping Ibe 

Before them, as the rushing hurricane 
Its fatal vengeance wreaks and spreads its mighty woo. 
Oh I where are those whose blood baptized the soil 

Of Hharps'.mrg and the sombre Wilderness, 
Who, through .long years of strite, and pa.in, and toil, 

No want could sadden, and no power depress — 
Who charged the foe on Malvern's fatal hill, 

And where the inovmtaiif.-j brow frowns darkly down 
On Boonsboro', and on the historic field 

Where Richmond looked on deeds whose high renown 
Amazed the world, and in the valley deep 
Where Ohickamauga's heroes gently sleep? 

But few remain of those, who, side by side, 
Together braved the storm; and far and wide 
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Hood's Texam sleep a dreamless sleep, nor mart 
The times nor changes, nor the heavy cloud 

That wraps their once-loved land in pall so dark. 
The prat has fled, hut thickly memories crowd 

Upon us, and the phantom years return 
With distant echoes from its shadowy shore. 

Our bosoms throb, our hearts witiiin us burn; 
We hear again the deep artillery's roar, 

And see our banner in the light of day 
Borne high aloft upon the buoyant air; 

And columns deep of those who wore the gray 
Are marshalled as of yore — the foe to dare. 

The past conies oneo again, and memories t.lii'Otig 
With the swift rush as of a torrent leaping ; 

And lar-otr strains of high, heroic song 
Come like a rollinj; wave majestic sweeping, 
When that mutt chord is stnmk which stirs our son Is to weeping. 

The past comes once again, but stays not long; 
Its forms dissolve, its glorious splendors fade, 

But still is heard the burden of its song: 

And distant ages shall the strain prolong, 
Which tells thy immortal, deeds, Hood's gallant old brigade! 
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MRS. M. J. YOUNG, daughter of Col. N. Fuller, Houston, Texas, 
is a native of North Carolina. Through her father she is a lineal 
descendant of John Rolf and his wife, Pocahontas, and blood kindred 
of the Randolphs of "Turkey Island" and "Roanoke," and of the 
Boilings, of Virginia. Her great-grandfather, Michael Pacquenett, a 
Huguenot from Bordeaux, France, came to this country after therevoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and is mentioned in Hawkes's History of 
North Carolina as a freeholder in that State in 1723. 

On her mother's side she is descended Irani the Dunbavs, Braggs, and 
Braxtons, of Maryland and Virginia ; and the Marsh alls, of Marsh 
Place, Essex, England. Her grandfather, Dr. John Marshall, a man 
of vast erudition and iinished accomplishments of mind and manner, 
was educated at Eton and Oxford ; Trinity College, Oxford, confer- 
ring upon him two degrees. Alter completing his education, during a 
travelling tour in this country, he met Miss Mary Bragg, (aunt of Gen- 
eral Bragg, of tins Confederate Army,) and became so enamored of the 
fair American that he did not return to England until he had wooed 
and won her for his wife. Their youngest daughter is the mother of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Miss Fuller was married in her twentieth year to Dr. S. 0. Young, 
of South Carolina, a man of superior mind, thorough cultivation, and 
elegant address. His family are connected by ties of blood and fre- 
quent intermarriage with the Ronncrs, Bees, I'resskys, Calhouns, and 
Bonhams, families whose names are interwoven with the literary, po- 
litical, judicial, religious, and. military history of South Carolina since 
the first Revolution. He died the first year of their marriage, leaving 
an only son, to whose education and training Mrs. Young's life has 
been devoted. This son is now, after having completed his college stu- 
dies under General Lee at Lexington, pursuing the study of his pro- 
fession at the Medical School in New Orleans, and bids fair to be a 
worthy representative of his family name and honors. 

After showing Mrs. Young to be so truly a daughter of the South, 
it need scarcely be added that she was true to the traditions of her 
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laee in the late struggle. During the war, her pen, guided by the 
tnrilliug impulses of her soul, dropped words of comfort and songs of 
(ire that soothed the souls and inspired the hearts of her countrymen 
from the, Potomac to the Rio Grande. The 5th Regiment of Hood's 
Texas Brigade sent their worn ami bloody ihig home to her, after it 
had been cove-red with glory on a hundred bartle-iields. She was en- 
shrined in thousands of stern, true hearts, under the title of " The Con- 
federate Lady " and " The Soldier's Friend." The commanding gene- 
ral of the Trans-Mississippi Department caused her appeals to be pub- 
lished by thousands and distributed through the army during the "dark 
days after Lee's surrender, when it was still hoped that Texas would 
constitute herself the refuge and bulwark of that cause which none 
could deem then "lost." General. K.irby Smith, General Magnifier, 
General Joseph Shelby, and " The Confederate i .ady " came out in a 
paper addressed to the " Soldiers and Citizens of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona." This sheet, whose thrilling and soul-stirring appeals 
were enough to have created heroic resolutions under the very ribs 
of death, wa's priiiled by military command, and posted in the towns 
and served broadcast over camps and country. 

Since the war, ilrs. Young has in all her writings made more or 
less practical application of her subjects to the times ; comforting, con- 
soling, and encouraging her people — yet never bating one jot or tittle 
of her convictions concerning the past. To fail is not to be wrong, we 
can acknowledge defeat without believing ourselves in error, is her 
maxim. A distinguished oillcer of General ''Stonewall" Jackson's 
regiment, after a visit to Texas, writes of her as "the vestal matron, 
guarding with religious ami patriotic devotion the home-altars of her 
beloved State.'' 

In an essay entitled " Weimar," she exclaims : 

"Slid] any yon up; Snirlhron Id: into despair, or feel that ho can never 
achieve preamess or distinction, now that his patrimonial acres and slaves 
are pone, when he read.- the :_".'!'; it Hr-hi'lor onirrat-'jlati'is himself upon the 
possession of an income of one hundred and twenty dollars? Go to your 
libraries, n:y young countrymen, and read the splendid ihouphts that God 
sent Schiller in his poverty, :i.nri see how, in his humble covtage, in the Capital 
of a duchy whose entire territory U scarcely larger than your plantation, he 
made a glorious fame, and crowned the brow of his native land with wreaths 
as immortal as her mountains, and beautiful and bright, as the sparkling 
waves of her broad, blue liliine ! " 
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Again she writes: 

"To contemplate Weimar, her insignificant territory, Ijer poverty, lev 
weakness, her dependence, and to ace her become the nursing mother of the 
whole German Empire, :hr1 (hat loo, not by wealth, or amis, or diplomacy, 
but simply through the mcnL.i.l powers of her children, uc arc constrained, 
to admit that the grandest pos-ilnliiies oj' immunity lie within, the grasp of 
every condition ; and that the wal ch nord of youiii should be that terse but 
comprehensive command of Ihe .Bible, : .Despite not the day of small things/ 
The best thin lp of (Lis world have owed iinlhi ag lo extraneous circunisfa nccs 
— the power has been from within — fashioning. e'lCvating, and purifying the 
individual, then the masses. No thought of failure should weaken your 
energies. ' Heart within, and God overhead.' You have not only a right 
to the brightest hopes, but a solemn duty to make (hose hopes verities." 

Mrs. Young has written under several noms de plume. Her two 

works of greatest length arc "Cordova," a religion;; novel, and a work 
on botany, soon to be issued, illustrative principally of the flora of 
Texas. Essays, short poems, and stories for magazines and news- 
paper publication*, make up the bulk of her writings. 

Simms, in his volume of Southern poems, has her "Song of the 
Texas Ranger." It was published originally without her name, as 
the most of her war poems were. 

She has embodied in stories several of the legends of her State — 
among them, one of the famous watering-place, Sour Lake. Under 
the garb of a fairy story, she relates the story of secession, and the 
downfall of the Confederacy, pointing, in conclusion, to the only hope 
of happiness left us — labor, and an uaxi-ljiJi devotion, lo the welfare of 
each other. 

A leading paper, in speaking of this, says: 

"'The Legend of Sour Lake,' by M. J. Y., is really one of the finest prose 
poems we have read for many a day. Though not in verse, it is genuine 
poetiy from beginning to end. "Would that all the wild and beautiful 
legends of our wide Held of poetic [.censures — Texas — could be put in endur- 
ing form by the literary artist. This romantic Indian tradition, so beauti- 
fully rendered, and whose glorinus s\ mbolisms arc so happily applied to the 
instruction of the Southern people, will not die." 

Rev. Mr. Games, himself one of the purest and most talented of 
writers, says that the " 'Legend of Sour Lake' is a tale worthy the 
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author of Undine itself," etc. The proprietors of the Lake presented 
the writcii' with Liie freedom oi' the springs. 

One of Mrs. Young's best productions is an essay upon the relative 
character of the mind of man and woman. She takes gro'.md against 
the "New School limits," denying woman's mental equality in kind, 
though she claims it for her in degree, She has chosen Milton and 
his " Paradise Lost," and Mrs. Browning and her " Drama of the 
Exile," as illustrations of her theory. The essay is too long to give 
entire, and to make quotations would only he an unsatisfactory mar- 
ring of the whole. The " Telegraph " has been the most frequent 
medium of her communications, Mr. Gushing, its editor, being the 
Nestor of the press in her State, and the kindly guardian of every 
genius in its boundaries. 

The writer of this sketch is reluctant to leave her pleasant task 
without making- some mention of the sweet atmosphere of sympathy 
and feeling which emanates from and surrounds Mrs. Young in her 
social and private life, and of the brilliant light which her genius 
sheds upon those who come in immediate contact with her. Not onl) T 
are her conversational powers incomparable and her manners perfect., 
but she has that silent taet and ready understanding which brings 
forward the bed that is in those about her, and makes them feel, after 
leaving her, that they have themselves shone in truer and sweeter 
colors than their every -day garb. She is enveloped in incense from 
grateful hearts day by day; she is the " comforter," the "Christian," 
to those who come within her orbit. In her town, and in the country 
surrounding, no bride is pleased with the adjustment of her orange- 
blossoms unless Airs. Young's lingers have helped to arrange them ; 
no schoolboy is satisfied with his prize until she has smiled upon it. 
Grief comes to be folded to her heart, and happiness begs for her 
smile. She has drunk herself most deeply of the cup of sorrow — she 
has been scorched by the flames of affliction ; but she has risen refreshed 
and strong from the bitter draught ; she has come out brightened and 
purified, " even as refined gold '' from the heat of the furnace. 

In person, Airs, Young is tall, with a commanding grace. She has 
beautiful dark eyes, an expressive mouth, and a soft, clear voice. 
Clad always in soft, black, flowing rubes, and moving, as she does, 
like a dream, her memory haunts all who have once seen her, and her 
wonderful presence leaves a sense of itself wherever she has been. 
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Houhtor, iKtwmiw, 1864, 

Soldiers and Officers oe the Fieth Kegimeut 
of Hood's old Brigade: 

My Dear .Tirolhers; I received from your committee — D. C. Farmer, 
Capt. Company A ; W. T. Hill, Oapt. Company D ; and A. C. Woodall, 1st 
Lieut. Company D— the letter, and the worn and battle-torn flag you did 
mo the honor to send. Words arc totally inadequate to express my feelings. 
The 8th of October will ever be remembered by me as the proudest of my 
life, yet mingled with the deepest sadness ; .for, move eloquent than speech, 
more powerful than Ursar's gaping wounds, was the story told by its blood- 
stained, weather- b cat cu, bullet-scarred folds. 

The weary march, the aching feet and throbbing brow, the cold bivouac, 
the lonely picket, the perilous scout, the gloomy hospital, the pride and 
pomp of battle array, the shock of anus, the victory, and oh ! those silent, 
nameless, gr;iss primn moulds, strewn from Richmond in tlciiysburg, i'rom 
Chi eka manga and Knoxville to the Wilderness and Petersburg — mounde 
whose shadow;- rest cold and dark upon a thousand hearts and homes in our 
once bright and happy Texas — all these came rushing thick and trooping 
over heart and brain ; and, cla-ping the Woody banner lo my heart, with a 
burst of tearful anguish, I could but exclaim: "Oh that my eyes were- a 
fountain of tears, that I- might weep over the slain of my people ! '' 

JkiN.im.iliarrs august dame tell not halt the pride and delight when upon 
her brow was placed the glittering crown of Mexico, that 1 do in being made 
the custodian of your flap 1 . It shall be preserved as long as one of my name 
or Wood exists. And when my son and younger brother gird them for the 
strife, 1 shall place the Bible and thai Hay before them, and on those swear 
them to fidelity lo Cod and the Confederacy, to Liberty and Truth; and, in- 
voking the benediclion and guardianship of lleavea and the countless army 
of martyrs — swelled to a countless number by the slain of our Southland - 
deem them fully panoplied and armed for the 



You bid me "bung the flag upon the outer walls," to strike terror to the 
hearts of the cowards skulking at home. All! my noble brothers of the 
Fifth I if the. sable-clan, forms of the mourning tvnaicu and children — if the 
numberless maimed soldiers who greet us a.t every turn — if the cold contempt 
of proud beauty's eye — if the averted faces of our gray-haired sires — if the 
form of the Confederacy, beleaguered with foes and bleeding a.t every vein, 
strike no remorse, and inspire no patriotic deeds, think you this flag will 5 
They are joined to their idols-- money-making and selfish ease; so we will 
let them alone, hoping for the- day soon to come when you shall return and 
scourge them from the land. If honor or peace or safety were depending 
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upon them, we would long ago have won: tho Yankee yoke and ate the 
■bread of slaves. But, thank God! our liberties have not been in their keep- 
ing, but in their? who sprang to atiib as tho first gun Iron: &u niter awoke the 
echoes of the South ; and well have you proved yourselves worthy of the 
task. You have saved us (under God) from destruction, and made our name 
the most glorious on earth. Already wo see the da.ysta.r of peace; and no 
men have so contributed to its rising as '''the soldiers under Lee." With a 
worshipful love and enthusiasm, our State contemplates the deeds of Hood's 
Brigade, i'rom the first hour that you drew your battle- blades, glory adopt- 
ed you as her own; and fame, plucking (.be brightest star from her crown, 
placed it on your banner, and the world ha* watched it since, growing in 
magnificence and b.rillianey, ever in the forefront of oondict, gleaming Like 
a Pharos of hope and success over the black and surging billows of a hun- 
dred battles. Methinks, in ages to come, should our beloved laud be called 
lo pass through another long and bloody struggle lite this, thai the old worn 
and tattered banner of the Fifth will be taken like the "heart of Bruce" 
along to the field, and when numbers overwhelm and all seems lost, they 
will fling it to the breeze, knowing that power almost to waken the dead 
lives in its hearl-.stir.riug folds, and that its faded cross and blood-stained 
stars will call to them like a clarion to rise and strike— to be worthy of being 
the eottntryine.it and descendants of "The Old Texas Brigade. ' ; 

You ask that I shall, with it, wave you a welcome when you return. Ah ! 
the very thought of that return thrills me with emotion. I weep for joy. 
That day, so looked for, so long delayed, so sought for tit God's throne, day 
and night, by a thousand grief- worn, anxious hearts — in t hat, day how doubly 
sacred shall this Slag scon, wdieu. with tearful eyes, we shall speak of the 
noble dead who fell bearing it onward [ We will remember that 

"Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a eoatlydye; 
It lialh Iiliii on many bosoms 

Whore no other shrouil shall lie." 

And thus revering them, doubly dear shall be the blessed fruits that their 
toils and yours have won for us. God in bis mercy grant that no more of 
your numbers shall fail, and thai, ere many months .-Jiall bare rolled away, 
you may crown your muskets with roses, and, with your bands playing 
" Home. Sweet Home," turn your fee', away i'rom the bloody grounds of (he 
old Mother State to the quiet hearths and loving hearls in your proud prairie 
homes 1 

Then will our Stare rise up to meet you ; streets and thoroughfares will 
be crowded; old men, leaning upon their staves, with trembling hands will 
shade their eyes to better behold the warriors who have won such imperish- 
able renown, suoh good ihings for the country as to enable them, when the 
tes, to lay their gray heads calmly down in the grave, feeling 
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that all is well in tins bud tlnit you defended. Iu the name of the God of 
Tsrael they will bless you. Matrons, feelbig nob'.er than the grandest old 

Roman mothers, will bail you an sons. Young men will say, "They are my 
countrymen/' a.nd will grow bva.vev and purer and Jiobler wit).] the thought ; 
young maidens, blushing at the very excess of liicir enthusiasm and admira- 
tion, will wave you a loving wcleomc of smiles and tears. Your mothers, 
wives, sisters — ah ! T cannot proceed, my Ice! i Jig* overwhelm me. God has- 
ten the day — hasten the day ! 

With deep gralilude u::d affection, honored Fifth I'fgiineul-. T remain ever 
your friend and proud couiu.ry woman, 

M. J. Young. 
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FURNISHED BY A GENTLEMAN OF TEXAS. 

"j^TATTJBE has wrought soch profusion of beauty over the prairies 
J-i of Western Texas, that the lover of the romantic and picturesque 
is often too much, bewildered, as he travels the rolling hills and mimic 
mountains about the upper tributaries of die Colorado and the Gua- 
dalupe, to decide where she has been most lavish of her exquisite 
touches. 

But would you find yourself lost in a Western Eden, and believe 
that you had passed, unwitting, into the spirit-laud? Then pause in 
your travels amid the hills of the " Rio San Marcos." 

Ask you how, away in this solitude, the mocking-bird learns to 
sing the thousand songs she never heard of bird, or instrument, or 
human voice? 

Answer your own question, by finding the forest, prairie, flower 
and foliage, the winds and waters burdened with the very spirit of 
song: the vocal organs of the happy hird are only the instrument 
through which the music gushes. 

And here it was, before she was nine years old, our Texas poetess, 
Mollis E. Moore, first sang her tuneful songs — and, without a 
master other than nature's voice, learned, like her leathered friend, 
to sing the songs she never heard : :ind, like that, mistress of the winged 
minstrels, she sang " because she could not help it." Poetry gushed 
from her pen as the mere instrument of utterance. Me is our "Texas 
Mocking- bird." 

Dr. Moore emigrated from the banks of the Coosa, in the State of 
Alabama, where "Mollie" was born, when she was a mere child, and 
found a home in Texas such as we have described. Here he resided 
till his child, the only daughter of a large family, had imbibed the 
elements of poesy. He could command but few advantages of .educa- 
tion lor his children beyond their home circle; but he had some books, 
and a taste for natural beauty and natural science. His wife, too, had 
a gift for song and versification, readily caught by their little darling. 
No bird sang, or wind sighed, or grasshopper chirruped, or prairie- 
plume nodded, that Mollie's heart did not respond; and the passion 
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for natural beauty, in all its thousand phases, l.hat she sketches now 
with the hand of magic, was so deeply inwoven with her very being, 
that she lived a kind of fairy-life during her few years on the bank? 
of the " Rio San Marcos." But read iiev own sweet song of her child- 
hood's home ; 

"THE RIVER SAN MARCOS." 

Far o'er (.lie hills and toward the dying day, 
bet like a heart- - a living heart — deep, deep 
Within the bosom of us wide prairies, 
Lies the valley of San Marcos. And there, 
A. princess, routed from slumber by the kiss 
Of balmy southern shies, die river springs 
From out her reeky bed, and hastens on, 
Far down the vale, to give her royal hand 
In marriage to the waiting Guadalupe. 

Like some grim idam. keeping silent watch, 

While from his feet some recreant daughter flics, 

Above, the hoary .mountain stands, his head 

Encircled by an emerald-pointed crown 

Of cedars, strong as those of Lebanon, 

That how their sombre crests, and woo the wind, 

Drunken with fragrance, from the vale below. 

About his brow, set like a dusky chain, 

The mystic race-paths run — Ms amulet — 

And nestled squarely ''giiiusi: Ids rugged breast. 

Perched quaintly 'nmng the great, scarred rocks that hang 

Like tombstones on the mountain-sido, the nest 

The falcon built s'.i'd lingers, though the wing 

That swept the gathering dust from off our shield 

Hath long since drooped to dust! 

And here, down sloping to the water's marge, 
The fields, all golden with the harvest, come: 
And here, the horseman, reining in his steed 
At eve, will pause, and mark the village spires 
Gleam golden in the setting sun, and far 
Across a dceply-l'nrrowed field will glance 
With idle eye upon a stately hill, 
That, girt with cedars, rises like a king 
To mark the farther limit of the field, 
J T was here, between the hill and river, stood 
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A shaded cottage ; and its roof was low 

And dart, and vines that twined the poreh but served 

To hide the blackness of its wall. But then 

'Twas home, and " heaven is near us in our childhood." 

And I was hut a child; and summer dam 

That since have oftentimes seemed long and sad, 

Were fleeter then than even the morning winds 

That sent my brother's fairy bark, well balanced, 

In safety down the river's tide. Alaal 

Is there, cm there be might in all the world 

To soothe the sick soul to such perfect rest 

As filled its early dreams ? Is there no fount, 

Like that of old, so madly sought by Leon, 

Where the worn soul may bathe and rise renewed? 

Well T remember, 

Down where the river makes a sudden bond, 
Below the ford, and near the dusky road, 
Upon her bosom sleeps a fairy isle, 

Thi wreathed about with snowy ahier-boiigbs, 
And tapestried with vines that bore a flower 

Whose pci.a.'.s looked like drops of blood — 
We called it " Lady of the Bleeding Heart" — 
And through it wandered lil.lh; careless paths. 

And o'er this living gem 
The very skies seemed bluer, and the waves 
That rippled round it threw up brighter spray. 
Upon the banks for hours I've stood, and longed 
To bii.sk amid ii.s shades; and when at last 
My brother dragged, with womlrous care, his beat- 
itude- fashioned, small, and Ihruisacd with one oar — 
Across the long slope from the stately hill 
Where it was built, ne'er did Columbus' heart 
Beat with a throb so wild upon thai; shore 
Unknown to a.ny save to him, as ours 
When, with o 'or we a tied. Imnds. and labored breath, 
We steered in safety o'er the dangerous way, 
And stood, the monarebs of that fairy realm! 
_Uy brother! how I wish our wayward feet 
Once more eouid feel that lordly pride- - oar hearts 
Once more know all their cravings satisfledl 

Sweet valley of Sari Marcos ! few are the years 

That since have linkid their golden hands and fled 
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Li';e -phils down the valley of the past : 

And yet it seems a weary time to me I 

Sweet river of Sim Marcos ! thy- openings seen 
Between thy mo-s-hung trees, like golden paths 
That lead through Eden to heaven's fairer fields, 
Show glimpses of the broad, free, boundless plains 
That circle thee around. Thine own prairies ! 
How my siul spirit would exult lo bathe 
its wings, all heavy with tin- dust of care, 
Deep in their glowing beauty I How my heart, 
i ivr-dii-.d'iwr-d with l lie cloud of gloom, would wahe 
To life anew beu.a.fh fhuse .summer skies < 



Oh, river of my childhood ! fair valley-queen ! 
Within thy bosom yet at morn the sun 
Dips deep his gulden beams, and on thy tide. 
At night, the stacs — the silver stars — are mirrored ; 
Through emerald marshes yet thine eddies curl, 
And yet that fairy isle in beauty sleeps, 
(Like her of old who wails the wakening kiss 
Of some true knight to break her magic sleep ;) 
And yet, heavy with purple imps, the flags 
Droop down toward the mil! ; hut I — -ohl t 
No more will wander by thy shores, nor iioat 
At twilight down thy glassy tide ! —no more. 
And yet, San Marcos, when some river-flower, 
All swooning with its iioetar-drops, is laid 
Before my eyes, its beauty searee is seen 
For tears whi.i.ii stain, my eyelids, and for dreams 
Which glide before me of thy fairy charms, 
And swell my heart with longing, 
Sweet river of San Marcos ! 

Dr. Moore afterward removed to near Tyler, in Smith County, 
Texas, where a more cultured association soon developed another 
phase of his daughter's life ; and the many modest verses that never 
expected to see the light, but which the poet always retains with affec- 
tion, as bearing with them the history of the spirit's joys in its bud- 
dings, found their way. through admiring' friends, to i.iie light they 
would scarcely hear without the photograph of the girlish writer to 
vindicate their unpretending juvenility. 

It was not long (in her fifteenth year) till some of her verses found 
their way into the " Houston Telegraph.," then under the editorship 
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of the acute and scholarly E. H. Gushing, Esq. With the ready 
appreciation of a man of wit and letters, Mr. dishing encouraged and 
invited the contributions of the young and gifted writer, without know- 
ing how young and un instructed she- was. Further information induced 
Mr. dishing to invite, and procured a visit to his family of his youth- 
ful contributor. Like the true patron of genius, he sought, by every 
proper aid, to afford it the means of development. He and his noble- 
hearted wife prevailed upon her parents to allow their daughter to 
become a member of their family whenever they could part with her 
society at home, and, in the absence of good schools, (all brokon up 
by the events of the war,) avail herself of the use of Ins personal 
instruction, and his extensive and well -selected library. 

Thus for three years, until after the close of the war, our young 
writer spent a large portion of her time in the city of Houston, in 
association with ladies and gentlemen of cultured intellect, and in the 
reading and study that have developed her taste, and made her the 
true poetess and the elegant and charming woman — a favorite in 
every circle in which she moves. Somewhat subsequent to this period, 
we believe it was, she received the aid in her selections of reading and 
study of the somewhat mystic and profound critic and theologian, 
Rev. J. E. Games. 

Miss Moore's pen has never been long idle; and although but few 
of her productions have seen the light, her literary correspondence 
has widened, and her prose as well as poetic writings have grown 
voluminous for one still so young. 

In 1866, her father removed, with his family, to Galveston, thus 
bringing his daughter's two homes within a lew hours of' each other, and 
giving her additional advantages of society and the seaside promptings 
to her muse. 

A season of travel through the East and North with Mr. Gushing's 
family and some other friends, the meeting with many writers of note, 
and, above all, that monster to all young authors, the publisher, 
and seeing a volume of her own thoughts collected and published by 
her friend and patron, wore the prominent, events of the next season. 
Then came that terrible shook — her first great grief — the death of 
her loving and excellent mother, each event, in its turn, giving a new 
tinge to her productions, or hushing her muse to silence in the pres- 
ence ofunutleral.de thoughts and emotions. 

Thus a large family of brothers, the younger ones scarcely beyond 
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infancy, together with her widowed ami stricken father, were thrown 
entirely upon the care and affection of this slender and frail girl of 
hooks and poetic vocation. Yet, as if with one of her own intuitions, 
she adapted herself to the necessities around her with a maturity and 
earnestness beyond praise. Yet never has her life appeared more 
beautiful, nor her pen gushed with a more full and genuine inspiration, 
than when discharging, with such tender devotion, all these onerous 
cares thus devolving upon her. 

It most not he inferred, because Ji.i^s .Moore's very versatile muse 
oft grapple* with the grave and the lofty, or weeps in sadness, draped 
in gloom, that her life and maimers are usually austere, or her pen 
always clothed in mourning. On the contrary, she illustrates a trait 
not uncommon with poets and persons of exalted fancy. In conversa- 
tion with friends, in society, anil in the hospitalities of her own house, 
she wears m. cheerio hi ess and humor that would leave an impression 
of the happy girl taking life and it.s cares rather lightly. Many of 
her fugitive pieces illustrate this joyous temper, and prove her humor 
to be genuine. The poem which follows contains the scintillations of 
a merry heart : 

STEALING EOSES TTIEOUGH THE GATE, 

Long ago, do you remember, 

When wo sauntered home from school, 
As the ailent gloaming settled, 

With its breezes light and cool ? 
When we passed a stately li 

And we stopped, remember, 1 
How we spent a trembling i 

Stealing roses through the gate? 

But they hang so very tempting-, 

And our e;i;ier hands were small, 
And the bars were wide — oh! Kate, 

We trembled; but we took them all! 
And we turned with fearful footsteps, 

For you know 'twas growing late; 
Tint the flowers, we hugged them closely. 

Eoses stolen through the gate I 

Well, the years have hasted onward, 
And those happy days are flown ; 
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Golden prime of curly ehildhoinl, 

Laughing moments spent and gone! 
But yester e'en I passed your cottage, 

And I saw, oh ! careless Kate, 
Handsome Percy bending downward — 

^trading rones through the gale! 

Stealing roses where the willow 

O'er the street its long hough djpsi 
Stealing roses — yes, I'd swear it — 

Si oil! big roses from yoni' lips! 
And I heard a dainty murmur, 

Cooing round some blessed (;s te : 
Don't deny it ! was n't Percy 

Stealing roses through the gate? 

We do not propose writing a critique upon her productions, but 
must make note of a lew pieces thai; show her versatility. Wo open 
the volume of poems, that casket of jewels, ('' Minding the Gap, and 
Other Poems,' 1 ) presented to the public by Gushing &, Gave, Houston, 
1867, the first literary production (we believe) ever published in 
Texas; and the very dedication to her friend and patron will indicate 
the originality, the tenderness, and poetic beauty of Miss Moore's 
ijieni.il] constitution. First in the compilation is ".Minding the Gap," 
which is suggested by a custom prevalent in the rural districts of 
Texas, which may not be understood cl.se where. At bar vest-time, a 
length of the fence is let down to allow the wagons to pass to and fro. 
To keep cattle out, the children are set "minding the gap." It 
evinces one of her strong peculiarities. Its description is exceed- 
ingly graphic and beautiful, while the style of transition, from the 
simple idea of "minding the gap" in the field-fence, to the hcartful 
reflections upon those "open places of the heart," where, in maturer 
life, the spirit's foes are ever seeking sueli wily entrance, is not only 
tender to tears, but may be said to be one of Miss Moore's decided 
individualities. 

MTNDING THE GAP. 

There is a radiant beauty on the hills — 

The year before us walks with added bloom; 

But, ah! 'tis but the hectic flush that lights 
The pale consumptive to an early tomb — 
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The (lying glory that plays round tlio day, 

Where that which made it bvi^Lit linth passed away. 

A mistiness broods in the air — the swell 
Of east winds, slowly wearing autumn's pale 

With dirge-like sadness, wanders up the dell; 
And red leaves from the maple branches fall 

With, scarce a sound. This strange, mysterious rest! 
Hath nature bound the Lotus to her breast? 

But hark I a long and mellow cadence wakes 

The echoes from their rocks! How clear and high, 

.Among tlic rounded hills, its gladness breaks. 
And floats like incense toward the vaulted sky! 

It is the harvest-hymn! a triumph tone; 

Tt rises like those swelling notes of old 
That welcomed Ceres to her golden throne, 

When through the crowded streets her chariot rolled. 
It is the laborers chorus I for the reign 
Of plenty hath begun — of golden grain. 

How checks arc (lushed with triumph, as the fields 
Bow to our feet with riches ! How the eyes 

Grow full with, gladness, as they yield 
Their ready treasures ! How hearts arise 

To join with gladness in the mellow chime — 

"The harvest-time! the glorious harvest-time!" 

It is the harvest, and ihc. gathered corn 
fs piled in yellow heaps about the field; 

And homely wagons, from the break of morn 
Until the sun glows like a crimson shield 

In the far west, go staggering home ward- bound, 

And with the dry husks strew the trampled ground: 

It is the harvest; and an hour ago 

I sat with half-closed eyes beside tin: '''spring," 
And listened idly to its dreamy flow; 

And heard afar tire gay and ceaseless ring 
Of song and labor from the harvesters — ■ 
Heard faint and careless, as a sleeper hears. 

My little brother came with bounding step, 
And bent him low beside the shaded stream, 
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And from tiio fountain drank with eager lip; 

While I, halt' rousing from my dream, 
Asked where he'd spent lids slid September day — ■ 
"Chasing the birds, or on the hills at play?" 

TSack ward lie tossed his goh.l.en head, and threw 
A glance disdainful on my idle hands; 

And, with a proud light in his eye of blue, 
Answered, as dee;) bis bare feet in the sands 

He thrust, and waved ids baby hand in scorn: 

"Ah I no: down in the cornfield, since the morn, 
I've been mindin' the gap I" 

"Minding the pip!" II y former dream was gone! 

Another in its place: I saw a scene 
As fair as e'er an autumn sun shone on — 

Down by a meadow, large and stnool.li and green, 
Two little barefoot: boys, sturdy and strong 
And fair, here in the corn, the whole day long, 
Lay on the curling grass 
Minding the gap! 

Minding the gap! And as the years swept by 

Like moments, I beheld those boys again; 
And patriot hear;* within their breads h:-. !■ h'.'.'.e. 

And on their brows was set the seal of men; 

And guns were on their shoulders, and they trod 

Back and forth, with measured tread, upon the sod. 

Near where our army slept, 

Minding the gaps 1 

Minding the saps! My brothers, while you guard 
The open places where a ton might creep — 

A mortal foe — oh! mind those o titer yaps — 

The open places of the heart! My brothers, keep 
Watch over them ! 

The open places of the heart — the gaps 

Wade by the restless hands of doubt and care — 

Could we but keep, like holy sentinels, 

Innocence and faith forever guarding there. 

Ah! how much of shame and woe would flee, 

Aili'isln.xl, bjyek from their blest purity! 
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No gloom, or sadness from the outer world 

With feet unholy then would enter in, 
To grasp the golden treasures of the soul, 

And bear them forth to sorrow and to sin I 
The heart's proud fields — its harvests full and fair! 
Innocence and love, could we but keep them there, 
Minding the gapsl 

One turns the leaves of the volume, and finds they would select 
almost each piece they read as sample of .Miss Moore's poetic gifts. 

"The Departing Soul," in its dialogue with the body, has a depth 
of thought that would do credit to the maturer minds of the great 
poets. It depends not at all upon lis special rhythm, for you read its 
blank verse as if following the thoughts of Bryant or Oowper, without 
seeing the words, only living and wrestling with the searching and 
thrilling conceptions. 

"Reaping the Whirlwind" is powerfully presented. The religious 
lesson is developed in an allegory as original as it is truthful and 
poetic. This spiritual trait, that is usually deemed a, great beautifier 
of the female character, runs like a modest silver thread through the 
whole web of her poetic; constructions, liui. the ■intellectual trait, that 
will at least rank second in the estimation of cultured minds, is the 
reflective. And in this class you might rank nearly every piece she 
writes. The original and independent manner in which our poetess 
weaves the reflective into her verses, even on the truest themes, is fast 
asserting her claim to fame. She has no mentor, no model, no guide 
but her own perception of the lofty, the true, and the beautiful. She 
wrote before she knew there were models; and still she writes, with an 
untrammelled independence, the thoughts, the reflections, the fancies, 
just as they flow through the mind of this "our Texas Mocking-bird," 
our own " Mollis Moore." 

The patriotic is a large element in her earlier writings. It found 
ample promptings just as her; mind was developing into the open 
world. It glows in many of her longer poems, and often creeps in by 
stealth as she writes upon other themes. The deep impressions made 
by the sufferings of her people, her friends and family, up to the close 
of the war, have tinged her mental character for life. 

Taking Miss Moore's poems all in all, they indicate a wide range 
of excellence, a lofty sweep of thought, a subtle gift in allegory and 
persouiiioa'.ion, and richness in exquisite fancies. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 

My friends and I went forth to reap 

Our fidtla at full of day; 
We laughed and sang along the paths 

As birds in early May. 

Peace sat with hands upon her lap, 

(Lilies were in her hair;) 
I said, "My harvest-time has come;" 

I said, " Come, help me bear 

"My sheaves— come, help me reap my fields." 

But Peace said, sadly, " No, 
I cannot help you reap your fields; 

I did not help you sow ! " 

I called to Faith along the ways : 

"My harvest-time has come; 
Come, help me reap my golden fields, 

And bear my harvest home." 

But Faith kept firmly up his way, 

And answered from the steep, 
"Where was 1 when your Holds were sowed 

That I should help you reap?" 

I looked in Love's supernal r-yes ; 

"Ah! come,"Isaid; "to-day, 
My grain is ripe for gathering; come, 

And bear my sheaves away." 

Love wept, alas ! and from her eyes 

Most tender tears did flow : 
"I may not help to reap those fields 

I did not help to sow ! " 

All on a sudden fell the storm, 

And winds were rudely blown ; 
I wist not why the sun kept hid, 

But reaped my fields alone. 
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